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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] Evevator, 171 WESTMINSTER ST. 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
chines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C. 


» Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga, 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


Drying Machine 
with starching machine attached. 


Bleaching, 
Drying, 


Dyeing, 
Finishing, 
Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Providence Office, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building. 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mac'.ines, Sewing 


Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 


ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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ee 


Two New 
Large Size 
Spinning Spindles. 


We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Draper Company, 
HOPEDALE, 
MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINERY 


Shops — 
Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 
and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH EH 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self=-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, . Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


o s a ay 
Samples nnd speeta Rib Knitting Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 


Plain, Single | 
ath coats 3s: ‘Underwear 
Welt, Slack Course | ‘a! 
and Automatic DP <x a 
Slackening Device ist” ww 
for Welt. Fre eae all osier 
Improved Meas- wet z dian 


uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, f <a |} ' 
varying by one Sa — “ier Shows our 


inch. 
Numberof Feeds, 


4 to 12, according \ \ de. pe (alte a ey | d 
to style and di- ‘EA WY, " eg a mprove 
ameter of machine. ee | f ; : 

Solid Forged 


Steel Cylinders, : Ho h S d 
specially hardened ; " cm | = ian Ig pee 
or with patent in- ) ry 
serted walls for ; ; ce 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build ” ia | — Lever 
Loopers, z 


Ribbers and Fi rr ad Automatic 


other Ma- 
chinery for 


Knitting ) > 2 Ribbed 


alll <> : Underwear 
A Complete 4 2 


Line of Full == : oe Machine 

Automatic and © 

1-8 Automatic aes Z for making ladies’ 
“=m and gents’ ribbed 

Seamless ; underwear, union 

Hosiery oc... suits, ete., plain 

Machinery. ae and shaped. 


The illustration 


Single 


rin.» 
=) 5 1 1 ae ee ee he 
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Yarn in the shuttle 
\ is almost cloth. 


After it passes through the many costly processes of spinning and 





finishing, 


Waste in the shuttle means 
manifold loss. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL FILLINC 
BOBBIN STOPS THIS WASTE. 



















FURTHERMORE : 
1. It contains from two to three times more yarn than 
the ordinary bobbin or cop, thus reducing materially 
the number of loom stops to replenish filling. 
2. It delivers every inch of yarn in the shuttle without 
break or ** slough off,” thus largely reducing seconds, 
3- It eliminates half the number of bobbins at present 
required. 


It obviates conditioning to prevent kinking. 







Write for Descriptive Circular of 




















THE 


No.90 Universal Bobbin Winder 


A SELF-OILING, HIGH SPEED MACHINE 
GIVING A MAXIMUM PRODUCTION INA 
MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 


UNIVERSAL WINDING MACHINES 


are at present in successful use all over the world ; 
they are built in various styles for coning and 
tubing ©! yarns single end, doubled for twisting 
and multipled for wire insulating, also for 
thread, twine and cord, as well as for narrow 
loom quilling and specialties: they are the most 
economical winding machines a mill can install 
because they are built for durability and turn off 
the largest production both per spindle and per 
operative. 










Universal Winding Company 
aa 95 South St, BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A, ese" 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station ), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Freneh Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 





~ 


= 


a OT a 
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AS REPEAT ORDERS 


are considered about the most complete indorsement—‘‘actions speak louder than 
| | 


words”—we will, upon request, gladly submit for your consideration a little data 


along this line concerning SALES of the 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 


SS 


SS 


Automatic Thin-Place Preventer 


Many mill people who are now using this attachment on 


Automatic Iron Breast Beam Looms, Single & Double Fork 


on work ranging from 18 to 94 pick, and 2 to 20 harness, 


tell us, that by preventing thin-places it pays for itself 
every ninety days to six months. 


Samples and demonstration cost you nothing, and you incur 


no obligation to buy through requesting samples. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY COMPANY, 


ATLANTA, CEORCIA. 
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CELL DRIER MACHINE Co. 
TAUNTORN, MASS. 


HE Cell Drier not only saves 
money in first cost, power and 
labor, but also gives improved service 
and increased output, besides taking 
but a small fraction of the space re- 
quired by a cylinder drier. 
Send for new illustrated bulletin 
containing detail information. 
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RODNEY HUNT-TYPE SH-FULLING MILL 


Less cost to operate—by—more efficient design 
Less first cost—by—more modern production 
Less repairs—by—superior construction 
Special Circular No.301 tells why it has MORE CAPACITY and gives BETTER RESULTS 


SOLD ON TRIAL 
It will pay to investigate our 


TEXTILE WET FINISHING MACHINERY 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. - Main Ofice and Works: Orange, Mass. 
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oz) JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 66m 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


_ Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 


— 


Ste 
(ante MODEL D 


WOOL WASHIER 


Parallel Rake. 


Not “A Has Been.” Not “A Going To Be” 


but a present day success. 
Bowls 36" or 48" wide; 16-2432 and 40 feet long. 


Better work and more of it. 
Large Settling Bowl giving clean scouring liquor. 


Self Contained Flushing Appliance. 


Better investigate. | 
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Never-Slip 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

in connection with our Never- 

aod Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


United States 3 ‘ P , 4 
and all antee that with our combination of Never- 


Foreign Countries ’ Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 
at a much faster rate of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
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‘OSWALD LEVER CO. 









(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 


| MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 












Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 







Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper 
The finest of cotton or sil... 





Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 








| Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling anv kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


| 

Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 

and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 

mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 








1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 








PRACTICAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 
fire hazard, thereby obtaining the ‘lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other machinery. ‘The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived they soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Buffalo System 


Atmospheric Conditioning 


SCIENTIFIC and PRACTICAL 
HUMIDIFIES—COOLS—CLEANSES—VENTILATES—HEATS 


WITH PERFECT AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Write for Catalog 97 T. W., which illustrates 
and explains fully this distinct departure from 
other types of humidifiers. 


Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pure—Clear-—Soft—Water 


IS WHAT YOU NEED FOR 









WASHING, SCOURING. BLEACHING, RINSING, 
DYEING, FINISHING, LAUNDERING AND FOR 


BOILER FEEDING 


It zrcreases the Standard of your 
Product, and 







Decreases your cost of manu- 


facture. 
















It economizes in dyes, soap, 
alkali, repairs to boilers and in 


fuel consumption. 


The Eureka 
Water Softening 








and Purifying 





System 








Insures a Continuous, Uniform 
Water for all purposes, regardless 
of variations in the initialsupply, 


be it stream, pond, lake or well. 


The Investment 







is reasonable, and cost of opera- 
“Eureka” System at Des Moines (Ia.) Hosiery Mills. tion insignificant. 
This System pays large dividends to the owner and carries the DODGE 
stamp of mechanical perfection 
Our Red Book No. 3 contains full information, and is sent on request to 
all who are interested. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company 
Water Softener Dept. Mishawaka, Indiana 
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CORK INSERTS ¢ 


PATENTED 


have wide application 
in Textile Mills. 


The Amoskeag Mills 


(The largest cotton mills in the world) 


are using 700 One Type of Loom Cluteh 


Cork Insert Loom Frictions 


and constantly adding to the number of looms so equipped. 


Worrall Clutches 


Every Worrall Line Shafting Clutch in the Amoskeag Mills is 
fitted with Cork Inserts. 


Motor Pulleys 


Every Motor Pulley in these mills is now or is about to be fitted 
with Cork Inserts. 





Every one of the 1000 Looms in 
the Wood Worsted Mill is 


equipped with Cork Inserts, also 





both foreign and domestic Mules. 


Many other large mills in New 
England and elsewhere are con- 
stantly increasing their Cork 


Dynamo or High-Speed Fibre-Faced Insert equipment. 


Cork Insert Pulley. 


National Brake & Clutch Co., 16 State St., Boston. 
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 “WURRICANE” 
DRYERS <*> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 


ee 
i ele 
ee oe 

oad Tra 
TT TTT TL 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘*‘ Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


” COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw 


Uydraulic and Lever Presses ae 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid 
and permanent adjustment, and is attached CLAMP PLATE 
to the ordinary spinning frame clapper. 
[t has more merits than any other adjust- 
able guide and ata greatly reduced cost. 
Perfect adjustment saves broken ends, ab- 
normal wear of the rings, and increases 
the production and quality. Will soon 
pay for itself. Send for free sample and 


circular. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


Patented in United States, July 24, 

1906; April 9, 1907: and June 4, 1907. 

e ® ® a mer 0. Japan, Oct. 12, 1906. France, Oct. 2, 
196. England, Sept. 13, 1906. Spain, July 23, 1906. 


: Belgium, July 24, 1906 and Italy. 
Middletown, Conn : U. S. A. Pate nts applied for in the United States, Germany, 


Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Poland and India 
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The QUALITY of the goods, as well as QUANTITY, is determined by 
the methods of manufacture. 


THE MILL EQUIPPED WAITE 


‘The Reeves Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of the tenters, dry- 
ers, mangles, printing, bleaching, dyeing and 
mercerizing machines, etc., produces the best 
and the most atthe lowest cost, because it gives 


the exact speed best suited to the work. 


ASK THOSE USING IT. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


Columbus, Indiana. 


New York Representatives, 


Cell Drier Machine Company, Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 
Taunton, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 


New England Agents, 


Gears For Prompt Delivery 


We make accurate gears in Spurs, Bevels, Internals, Spirals and 
Worms. Can furnish Cast Iron, Bronze, Steel, Fibre or our New 
Process Noiseless Gears. Let us estimate on your requirements. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 

























SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER - - WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching a Scouring Wo olen, we orsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw C otton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Raw Woo. aNp COTTON MACHINE. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


















SuLPpHUR HosteryY MACHINE, SuLpnuR SKEIN MACHINE, 


LAWSO N s Good’s Combined Hackling 


and Spreading Machine. 


Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England [ong Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


ee ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
Fairbairn Lawson Combe Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


Barbour, Ltd. and Automatic Spinning 


Frames for Manila. 














MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 
Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 
Twisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 


NV. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
for the Manufacture of Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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Farrel Found’ @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. 2 Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.” 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - ~=- Boston. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 
! ie — Dryers for Wool 
a — F _» and Cotton Stock, 


Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 





Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 

Ventilating Fans, 
Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 

We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 


oni aS Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
. It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
> __ set-screws superfluous. » 
Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 

“ me —_— of different sizes. 
Patented tm the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. ‘ 
turing. 


SEBD FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 
29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 





Tentering and Orying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
lows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 











Berlin London Shanghai Vienna Budapest St. Petersburg Stockholm Kopenhagen 


Schuchardt & Schuette 


136 Liberty Street, New York. 


Improved 
Finishing Machines 


This illustrates our 










No. 13 Pneumatic 
Grinding and Polishing Machine. 










Our line also includes 


No. 19 Combined Steamer, wet and damp steam Dry Finishing Machine 
No. 22 Gumming Machine. No. 23 Stretching and Drying Machine. 
No. 28 Lacquering and Lustre Machine 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
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WHA1 THEY SAY ABOUT THEM AFTER SIX MONTHS’ USE 


“Your machines have done better than you claim for them.” 


Barber-Colman Company 77277. eee iiaes 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 








|| [FOR ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION eR FOWER TO DIFFERENT 
| PONTS OF UNLIMITED DISTANCES FROM THE SAM SOURCE 


Soa 


) GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 
POWER TRANSMIT TING MACHINERY 
A RIGHT ANGLE ROPE DRIVE. PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 





NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


Soft Water 


Textile Purposes. 


The advantages to be derived from the 
use of a 
Bartlett Water Softener 
in textile mills are described in our new 
catalogue. 

Send for copy. 


Northern Water Softener Company 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Wivuiam Sevters & a 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 
and all most approved appliances for the 


Transmission of Power. 


, DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


General Electric Company 


ELECTRIC POWER EQUIPMENT 


Curtis Steam Turbines in the Power House and General Electric 
Induction Motors in the mill constitute the ideal 
power equipment for the modern 
Textile Mill. 


Mill specialists of 13 years’ experience are at customer’s service 


mus Power Gee. §=6 Principal Office: Schenectady, N.Y. 3t0%a° 


all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Bldg. ATLANTA OFFICE,Empire Building. 
ai 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. ’ 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
: TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
SOGEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
tmery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of Leather 7 es Machinery, etc., etc. 
bE SRSLEY & SONS > & . R. CENTNER FILS eddles. 
Raat lesen, etc. ee nanan, <8 qrety GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 


JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, seanur ne SHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. - 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Cara Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


ae 42 
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PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, “"no‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap, Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sirkbrrraia, Pex. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 





Established 1865 


Jacob K. Altemus 


2824 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Business Is— 


@ To keep in touch with every kind of fabric, how they are 
made and what is needed; 

q To meet the requirements of successful operation, get 
quality and quantity of output and economy in production ; 
@ To produce the machinery needed for the highest devel- 
opment of the various departments; 

q@ To command confidence and respect in all business 
relations ; 

@ To secure and maintain such relations is my constant 
aim and sole object. 

q@ To have a reputation that shows both confidence and 
square -dealing. 

q@ To know that my methods are appreciated and make 
greater efforts in the future. 


Information regarding machines now tn use and for future require- 
ments solicited. To thoseinterested,a descriptive list of machines 


guaranteed to give results will be sent. 


Textile Machinery for all kinds of Yarns. 
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WHAT THE OWNERS AND ENCINEER OF ONE OF OUR RECENTLY, 
COMPLETED JOBS SAY OF THE WORK OF THE CILBRETH ORCANIZATION 


THE OWNERS’ LETTER 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY, AUBURN, N. Y. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, 
34 West 26th Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your esteemed favor of the 2d, would say that the new mill which you have recently had 


contract with us to build is about completed, and the work has been in every way satisfactory as far as you or your 
representatives are concerned. 


January 7, 1908. 


This is the second large mill you have built for us and we shall be pleased to take up with you the subject 


again when we build the third one, because we can only testify to the push, energy, efficiency and uniform courtesy 
of your men in charge of construction. 


We shall in the future—as in the past—be pleased to answer any reasonable inquiries in regard to your work 
for this company. Yours truly, 


(Signed) COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
By Edwin D. Metcalf, President. 


THE ENCINEER’S LETTER. 
CHARLES T. MAIN, Mill Engineer and Architect. 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, 
34 West 26th Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: I desire to express my entire satisfaction with the manner in which you have constructed the original 


*plant of the Columbian Rope Company at Auburn, New York, and the jute mill which has recently been added to 
the plant. 


January 13, 1908 


I would say also that all other work of which you have had charge from my office has been carried out ex- 
peditior isly, carefully, and economically. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES T. MAIN 
THE BUILDINC. 


FRANK B. CILBRETH, 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
34 West 26th St., New York. 604 Mission St.. San Francisco 
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WHAT THE OWNERS AND ENCINEER OF ONE OF OUR RECENTLY 
COMPLETED JOBS SAY OF THEIWORK OF THE CILBRETH ORCANIZATION 


@ The mill referred to in the letters and which is shown on the 
opposite page is 585 feet long. It is an addition to the complete plant 
which we built for the Columbian Rope Company, covering about eight 
acres. The view of this plant below affords an excellent idea of its 
magnitude. Ten months and six days after the first survey of the site 
by Messrs. Dean & Main, the engineers, the plant was producing rope. 
The buildings are over an eighth of a mile in each direction. The 
chimney is 150 feet high. Horses and carts transported the material 
from an adjoining spur track up inclined planes to the various floors, 
and there unloaded it at points nearest to the bricklayers and carpenters. 
All of this work was done under the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract—the 
only contract under which our organization does work. 





FRANK B.’CILBRETH, 
CENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
34 West 26th St., New York, 604 Mission St., San Francisco 
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The 
Triumphant 


Triplex 


HE installation of 
Triplex Blocks in 
the foremost indus- 
trial plants of the 
world is due to this 
invincible combi- 
nation: 
Scientifically sim- 
plified mechanism, stripped of 
all useless parts, insures freedom 
from jar, vibration or liability 
to break down. 

Separation of sustaining me- 
chanism from hoisting mechan- 
ism means saving and utilization 
of the power wasted in blocks 
where friction is relied on to 
sustain the load. 

Mechanical efficiency of 
more than 80 per cent. means 
outlifting and outlasting any 
other block in points of econ- 
omy, ease and safety. 

Triplex Blocks do as much 
work in thirty minutes as other 
blocks do inan hour. Made in 
sizes to lift from one-half to 
forty tons. 

Drop us a line for 


wlustrated literature. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York 


PINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 
MACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. l. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 
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Drying that’s ideal— 
donewith a Berry Wheel 


In representative mills the Berry 
System of drying is doing most 
efficient and economical work. 
Tell us your requirements and 
we will tell you what a Berry 


Wheel will do for you. 
A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CoO. | It Attracts Universal Attention Because it is THE BEST 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
COoOPPERSMITHsS 


BADGER’S 
STEAM . ‘ . , 
sacker_ | Fire Extinguisher es 
ne 


Guaranteed to ency. Adee competitive tests, ee 


more than one week, THE UNI TED 
stand 150 lbs. STATES GOVERNMENT placed an 
cold-water test. order for 1,200 of 


1@ TNE LATEST AND 
Equal, if not Su- BADGE R S MOST APPROVED 
perior, to any in 
the market Automatic, Chemical, Hand 
Fire Extinguisher Made 
66 Pitts St. 


BOSTON | BADGER FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 


Mass. 42 Portland St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 


p Birch BROTHERS, SOMERVILLE. Mass. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Le” iia BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength ané 
Shield and Bobbin <. Teel ee ee Absolute Security. 
: Specialties: PATENT ‘*LOCKFAST’’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
CONDITIONING BOB- 


' BINS, Impervious 
Fcumax® to Steam, Moisture 

uf aC or Oil. 
ILSON.BARNS GOLD MEDAL 8t. Louis, 


lene 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
\ e neur Liege, 1905 Highest Samples and Prices 
impossible. — , . P Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 
¢ 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


di Providence Machine Go. 





Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


664 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WILLIAM BODDEN ® SON, Limited 


”- “BODDEN?” Fiyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S. A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING ‘COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe World. The last twenty 


years ea the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adupted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humiditication. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements, 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


















If you have not used a 


Lane Ganvas Box, Basket or Truck 


in your mill, you have yet to learn what highest 
grade material and superior methods of construc- 
tion and workmanship, as exemplified in the 
Lane product, can do to remove your basket 
troubles. 





Sold direct or through principal Supply Houses. 
See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. 37. 


MIANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


W. T. Lane & Brother, ‘w::.° Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 









‘THE JACKSON JOINT 
“ 1. ae 2? The Jackson Belt Lacer 


A simple, efficient economical machine 
that laces a 5" belt in 3 minutes at a cost for 
material of less than one cent. 


The Jackson Joint 


Convenient, durable and compact. It with- 
stands 700 lbs. tensile stress per lineal inch of 
the steel wire lacing and passes over 


The Smallest Pulley 


without slipping, pounding or strain. 
~~ 5 SEND FOR OUR CATALOG, 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 


ry its Made -- HOW ITLOOKS— How It Works | 
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_ lanks ad | UDS. 


Send for Catalog. 


, “Tolhurst Machine Works, 


<= =e Moves more air than any other fan 
Adjusts itself to an an uneven load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Very efficient under widely 
Un runs without vibration. Troy, N. Y. varying conditions. cae and 
usual capacity for high-class does not obstruct the light 
ork . 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cotton and | Special Advantages 
Wool Dyeing. nn el 
Condition of Stock, 
The only perfect or 
ee ee Durability, 
machine for “ Producti 
; ' ie “ ce °>roduction, 
Sulphur Black ae: 24 
oe ee | CC Labor Saving. 


WoRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
D. a. HEY, MANAGER. 


59 AND 61 PEARL Srt., NEW YORK. 
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eston 
Hydro 
Extractors. 


Special Machines for Acid Work. 





SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, Ete. 


American Tool and Machine Co., 


Incorporated 186/ Founded 1845, 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 













“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


wong | SE JACQUARD 


rom Pie |EM 2 Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 






‘ @ 
A 















Catalogue upon req uest. 


STEAM TRAPS | 
WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returningthe Con- | 
densation back into | 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 










Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 
















For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 
















No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 








Seamless Woven and 
Sitti MUBPR IC Jaen Rubber lined EUREKA 
SEND FOR COTTON HOSE, has no 


equal. Send for circu, 
Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B and C 


nae ieee.) lar and testimonials. 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
ALBANY, N.Y- 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
Established 1870. 


13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. TuHoOs. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. | 
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“ SAPONIFIED OIL” 


(‘BRETON BRAND 








gives a perfect emulsion with the use of water only. 


Assures free and easy scouring of yarn and cloth. 


Can be used either in emulsion or straight. Order a 


trial barrel—sent subject to your test and approval. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER & COMPANY, 


Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Philadelphia 


80 South St., New York 


Boston Fall River 


Works: Claremont, N. J. 


Variable Speed Countershafts 


The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 
speed from I to 6 by 
simply pulling a cord, 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 


We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. 


41st Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, 1,006 ,868.06 
Reserves, 2,053.326.74 
Assets, 4,060,194 80 


- Newton Center, Mass. 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and _ re- 
sources are held exclusiveiy for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of iosses occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 
no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New Engiand States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 


L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
F.B. Allen, Vice-President. 

C. 8. Blake, Secretary. 

L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, Room 58 










Autogenous Welding 


AND 


Ferrofix Brazing 
Processes 


are the methods by which we make 


Broken Machinery 


as good as new and 
it costs far less 











is by far the least expensive although 
its first cost is a trifle higher than that 
of oak-tanned belting. Remember that 










Sable being tanned on the outside only, 
has (1) a soft surface which runs slack 
without slip, and (2) a rawhide interior, 
which gives strength, life andepliability. 
Sable transmits from 1/4 to 1/3 more 
power because it runs with low initial 






















The zew methods; Most efficient and 
best in every way. A// original strength 


° e t j and « > rer > ar 
restored at very low costand in shortest time. ension and does not overheat the bear 








ings nor seriously wear them. 





Shuttle Boxes, Frames, Gears, Racks and 
all Textile Machine Parts of Steel, Iron 
Copper, Brass or Aluminum. 


Estimates Furnished 
For Sale. 
Welding Plants—Ferrofix Brazing 
Compound. 
THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING CO., 
1515 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 









Try a Sable Belt for 60 days, Free. Write 
for Booklet and Free Sample. 


The Shultz Belting Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















New York Boston Philadelphia 


L.§§FfF. F ALES 


MANUFACTURE? 
AND BUILDER OF 








SEWINC MACHINES 



























PURPOSES WHERE 


ARE 


a NUMBER 
REQUIRED 


OF ROWS OF SEAMS 






BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
50-IN. MACHINE em 


DESIGNER OF | WALPOLE, MASS. oe nee 
MACHINERY U.S.A. MACHINES 









i SEE. eae 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas billto keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in 








Bedford 


Picking, 
Carding, 
Combing, 
Spinning. 
Warp 
Preparation, 
Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Latest Improved Steel Power 


Band is down. 
Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 
break. Widths 44, 
344, 44 and 1 inch. 
With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 
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De Haven Mfg. Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of 


products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the 


Send for ciré 


market. 


ular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Press with New Steel Link Chains 


Lancaster Co. 


Landisville, Pa. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


it CONDENSERS cttiepPumes, etc. 












= i 
vanes al Ain PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
INDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


= TRave mark 


Sey ne 
We carry in stock all the ordinary sizes of duck and ticking lug a 
































straps and promptly make to order any sizes which are out of the 
ordinary. 





PICKER LOOPS (Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Maine) 


« 
a 
® 
7. Loom rickens = = GARLAND MFG.CO., SACO, MAINE 
w 
a 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ° 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


PREVENT ROT AND DECAY 


FLOORS, SILLS, JOISTS, TRESTLES, DYE TANKS, VATS 
or other Woodwork can be successfully preserved 
by applying Avenarius Carbolineum, the 
great German Wood Preservative. 

Applied with brush or by dipping Always ready for use. On the market since 1875. 


TELL US WHERE YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE AND WE WILL 
MAKE A RECOMMENDATION. 
ea 


= CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO., 347 west Broadway, N.Y.City & 
“ a aT ee a a oe ee 
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Established 1870 


4 John Heathcote & 


Providence, R- * 
Builders of Improved 


Cloth Tentering and Drying Machinery 


tC. 

EDS, FELTS; ¢ 
for WOOLENS, worst ventilating Fans 
tal a Specialty 


—=—= 


Son 


Built Upright or Hor 


with Low Dows 


“NO Waste’ | 


THE ONLY 
Seamless hard Fibre 
Roving Can. 


The highest type of Roving Can 
ever produced. 

Made from Pure Chemical Hard 
Fibre, without sea™ns or rivets, abso- 
lutely smooth, and of incomparable 
durability. 

Supplied with our Seamless Protec- 
tion or Kicking Band, with either an 
electrically welded steel top ring, or a 
smooth turned fibre top, and with either 
a wooden or metal bottom secured wit! 
a seamless steel bottom ring. 

Thousands of these ‘*No Waste’’ 
Cans now in use and endorsed by thx 
leading and most representative mills 
in the United States and Canada. 


WE ALSO MAKE A 
HIGH GRADE OF 


Cordage Cans Comber Boxes 
Oval Cans Doffer Boxes 
Waste Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Gill Cans Trucks and Cars 


Write for prices 
STANDARD FIBRE co. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Send {or Catalogue 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + + = Philadelphia 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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o you trade-mark your goods l 


“| If so they should not be disfigured by the uneven impress- @ 

ions ofahand stamp. Use Haumagraph Stamps 
—the scientific method—and your goods will be adorned with the real 
imprint of quality. The whole problem of Textile Stamping is solved in 
using Kaumagraph Stamps. Samples sent on request. 


THE KAUMAGRAPH CoO., i56 5th Avenue, New York 


— = ===) Lh >S>E|=E___@ = = =—SSS= SS =H 















Caution! 


DO NOT BUY FROM INFRINGERS OF 
THIS DECISION, given in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois, Eastern Division, Nov. 
18, 1907. 









Took us years to learn 











that a Pound STICK of 


Stephenson 







The Gandy Belting Co. of Baltimore 
City is the true and lawful owner of the 
goodwill of its business of manufacturing 
and selling Red Stitched Cotton Duck 
Belting accompanied by the distinctive trade 
























mark, trade name or trade designation: . 
‘““Gandy”’ or ‘“‘Gandy’s”’ applied thereto or Bar Belt Dressing 
used in connection therewith. ’—‘‘It is fur- aw: ‘cos . - : 

ther decreed that the defendant be perpetu- 1% inches in diameter is the size that 


best suits most men. It has just the right 
“feel” to it in your hands. @ Clean to 
handle; easy to apply (friction onthe belt 
heats it,) alwaysto be relied upon where a 
belt slips)s STEPHENSON Dressing re- 
flects credit on the maker, the seller and the 
user. Quality dressing for Quality folks. 
@ Your hardware store will sell you as 
little as a box ofa dozen pound sticks, or 
give you a free sample to test. 

Ln either case look for the Cog Wheel Face. 


ally restrained from selling, advertising or 
supplying stitched cotton duck belting 
printed or dyed red, accompanied by the 
word ‘‘Gandy”’ affixed or applied thereto.” 























There is but one Gandy belt; no other 
is so good, or can show such conclusive 
proofs of superior efficiency, economy, 
and durability. Send for our booklet. 


GANDY BELTING CoO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
























Red Label No ONE kind isgoodfor Green Label 
for Leather ALL belts for Rubber or 
Belts. You know that. Canvas. 















Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. **°thicago i.” * 
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To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THE HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 tariow st., Worcester, Mass. 


successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners and manufacturers of the celebrated Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbestos Also manufacturers of 


All tinas ofr W7OOlen Machinery. 


Creosoted Flooring | | The “Reliance” 


. . ‘ “7 7 4: , bran¢ i of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so 

is laid just like any ordinary generally specified by discriminating buyers, be- 
x sieee! a‘ es cause Experience hi is taught them that it isthe best 

flooring, but there the likeness and therefore the cheapest. 

ends. Once laid it is there to 


: Write for catalog and prices to 
stay until worn out. 6 a 


. Chicago Belting Company, 
Creosoted Floorin g Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
never rots under any conditions, MALLARY MILL SuPPLy Co., Macon, Ga. 
therefore greatly lessens the out- 
lay for Dye House and Wet Fin- 
ishing Room Floors and is ideal 
for all wet places. It does away HUNGERFORD & TERRY 
with the loss and annoyance 
caused by frequent renewals 


Filtration 


Meets Textile Needs. Fe : 1. ° Engineers 
{ 


Tell us your requirements and ie oe ; 
we will tell you the cost. Lege t=: 1412 Pennsylvania Building 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING CO., SSS —OC~PHILADELPHHIA 


Pressure and Gravity Filters PA 
Maurer, N. J. Saninionaam 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
2 eee cntvisy 
and 
f. : : CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “oovsxtocs 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


on Q La 
a — 
— Elfreth | Gravity Filter. 1700 N ® I2th St., PHILA. ’ PA. 
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We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why © =W induction 
motors make good in this field. 


Ampere, N. J. 





15 to 200 H. £. Crocker-Wheeler Company, 






Waters’ Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 







The working condition of any spin- 
ning frame, when individually driven 
by an electric motor, can be quickly 
and rapidly ascertained by testing 
the output of the driving motor with 
a portable wattmeter. ' Should the 
wattmeter readings indicate that the 
frame is requiring more power than 
normal, owing to tight bands, gears 
filled with dirt and lint, or other 
causes, the abnormal conditions can 
be immediately corrected. This 
ability to test the working condition 
of a frame at any time and keepit at 
maximum, is only second in import- 
ance to theincreased production re- 
sulting from individual motor drive. 



















Being snecessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 

Capacity ; 2,000 lbs. a day per man. 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, 


5< and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Ask Westinghouse Electric. 











Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 


ALL TYPES OF CRANES HOISTS, OVER- 
HEAD TROLLEY SYSTEMS, TROLLEYS, 
SWITCHES, ETC. 


I 123 | 
Catalog oan ES Free 


IORAN ENGINEERING WORKS. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN ~ U.S A. 
22 Chene Street 
New York, 120 Liberty 8t. Chicago, 405 Monandock Block 
Philadelphia, Land Title Building 










WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave,, formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willow s, “* Schofield ” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted ‘and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


T. C. Entwistle Company The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


Warpers, MANUFACTURERS OF 


savers, || Metallic ROLLS 


Beamers, 


And PATENT EXPANSION COPIBS Especially adapted for Cotton 
For Warpers, Beamers and Slashers. Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 


Production Guaranteed. 
STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 


Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


BIRCH BROS. 7 WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
Somerville, Mass. WOOL BURRING and PICKING MACHINERY 


T Coronation " Ip CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


QIRCH TREF 





Sews any 
Fabric 


Dry 
Without 
Change 
Fine 
Stitch or 
We Coarse 
on American stand sent iy Stitch 
on trial most anywhere. ; : ee 
5 S | DEWING OR SPRAYING MACHINE 
Send for Circular. 


Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Finishing Machinery. 


: ' Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 
Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. WORCESTER, WASS. 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE 


aad j 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched : f c l nhc c 


Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 


Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. } 

Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- ie ot Plate 
out the use of nails or screws, will not P 

crack, warp or shrink and cannot come Waio "T 

out, FINISH—Coated inside and out ' . , Press 

with moisture proof coating, handsome . 

and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 


half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— a For Hosiery and 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly i : 


round and true. DURABILITY—Su.- , 2 > x Underwear 
_ perior to any other can. : Trade. 
ane Also Manufacturers of : 
. For price and par- 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN.- = ticulars address 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 16 feet. CHARLES HART 


: : Hedge and Brown Sts., 
PROVI cE, #1. r 
OVIDENG = ‘ Frankford, Phila., Fa. € 
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Soft 
Water 


7,000 gallons 
per hour Soft- 
ener installed 
for American 


Thread Co. 


Brockway & Meckensturm, 


MOODUS, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 
For Laying Line, Twine and Cord of all sizes. 




























Nichols’ Patent Whirligig Twister for Hard 
Laid Twine. 
Brockway & Meckensturm’s Improved Geared 
Step Twister for Hard Laid Twine. 
Warp Yarn Twisters, Sail Twine Twisters. 


Prices and particulars on appiication. 








American Water Softener Company 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 









CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 
CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN, 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Dealer in 
The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. 










To attach to end of steam pipe for heating 
liquids in tanks or vats. Avoids that dis- 
ngreeable nvise caused by the direct introduction of 
a steam jetand raises the liquid to the required tem- 
perature in about 70¢ of time required by latter. 

By its thorough circulation it distributes an even 
temperature throughout the tank. Price list upon 
upplication, 


( G. SARGENTS SONS CORPOR.. Graniteville. Mass. 


A. Ginsberg & Son 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Manufacturers’ 
Sewing Machines «Supplies 


Union Special and Merrow Machines 
a Specialty. 


532 West Broadway, New York 






















1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 
Long Distance Telephone. Philadelphia, Penn. 





Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























a 





Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes ff 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 


































Rubber Also Power ‘i 
Covered . Wringers of 
Slasher " all sizes and y 





Rolls deseriptions. 


Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. t 
The American Wringer Co.. 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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60 INDIA ST 


BOSTON: - MASS. 


Geo. H. WoOMELSDORI FRANK T. CALDFR 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We make a specialty of repairing 


Spindles and Flyers 


Estimates for new work cheerfully given. 


Steam and Gas Engines. Electric Motors and 


Machinery of every description promptly and | 


correctly repaired. 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
New York Branch, 88 Warren 8t., 


Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 


Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


IT’S THE CEMENT 


That determines the life of a water proof leather belt. 
Our * Sea Lion’’ belt is Waterproof because the 
Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is 
treated by a secret process which causes it to resist the 
action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. 

It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 
tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye 
Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp 
places generally. 


Absolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. 





|; ELMER, SALEM Co., 


| Measuring Machines, 
Special Mac 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C, 


Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


Battens Narrow 


Fabric 


Looms 


and 
Supplies 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 


SPINDLES, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 


In the Manu- 
facturing of 


Manufacturers and Repairers. 


Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


- ™. J. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs ot BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 


eelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
hinery. 
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CARDER’S TOOLS Drives ata 











LEwis’ i 

aie || Right Angle 
CARD without noise, 
CLAMPs. | dirt or trouble. 





Geass Almond. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 


.r & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
Gardner & Reid’s Card Too sesso and bevel gear troubles. 


For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers, 


Send for circular. | T. R. ALMOND MFC. co., 


WM. H. BROWN C L WORCHSENE mase 83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























FOR 


Whiton Gear a 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. a 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE co., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Thread and Silk Ss P O O L S of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 8’ dia. 








We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers, We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hw. is. THEBBETS c& COO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 

Needs no covers, : 
Will not split 
or warp; 






















(HATE BROTHERS CO PANY, 
OXFORD. MA}}. 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 



















1 

* ” a : 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. In l upp 1eS. 

‘4 

. * . . 
Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. - ¥ 

THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE , 

saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the i 


. \ tubes, saves Jabor, maintains uniform speed, and most 
a ‘ mum important of all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 
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baci ARLINGTON MACHINE Works ‘Sma’ 


FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Shaw’s “ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


ge ALI RIVER, MASS. 


Cutting Machines 


ery Textile Manufacturer has his own spec tial problem. If these problems relate to <¢ 


OTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 
we coum glad to volunteer « oaks in solving them 


61 Poplar Street 


Brooklyn, N Y. Cameron edit Co. ssh 


Telephone 989-3. W. U. Code Word—Adamsal 


A. T:. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


— Cutting, Folding and Winding eas Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


I personally, hav oer ed and ta mght pec ople to do bias on my machines in seven countries 
for cutting ann rai ght« vias fabric, and folding same. 


—_——— Strip Ci atti ing, Fol« ~ 1g and Ww inding Machines in three vari _ _ 


I furnish a complete equipment 
= niversal Fc ane ——— ing and Spooling | Mac hine 
ee lations 40-ir — inding and Cutting Machine All « the > en machir — ght or bias fabric 
Thes sd aoauiiion s pay tor tl selves in a short time Aay hadela fc side sr for any kind « Stabe thes or Straight, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


* Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
K. W. Murphey & Co 


Fire Pails, Shears and stenanees, Cloth Knives, Etc. 
@ 
“and Mill Supplies 
Established 1831. ne ree ee ae ae 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Vites 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 
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nono ENGINE ~ For all power purposes 7 


where high economy and 
















close regulation is veutiied: 


Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


SPisuRLLlao DING 
1 MACHINE CO. 


General engine repairs. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS | 

S. A. FELTON & SON CO. ™ANcHESTER, The Loom Duster 
; WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate. 
No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Fall particulars. 4 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., 5 = 127 Duane Street, New York. 


JACOB WALDER Sole Manufacturer in the Brass 
United States of . 
’ and Steel 
Paterson, N. J. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 














LOOM DVSTER_» 






























is IES Established 1844. a 
= >> 7 ] 
SILK MILE SUPPL = 
printer 3 BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, . 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. | 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. | Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, i 
| l R i. H RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, : 
Allentown SOG, aEnoEs Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
$. Ri ORR. O oo. | and Mill Supply Co., Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. y 











Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, ee ee wae se SON > wy 
GINGHAM AND | Flyted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
. 9 ; 
Cloth Folder eet a GENERAL MACHINERY 


> ~ zc | 
aera secncggeene 7 Specialties made of Renecking, Refiuting, Filing and 
and M e a S u r é r ETC., ETC. Honing of all kinds of — _—s —— oe 
: : with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Strarghtene 
Manufactured by Send for circular. | Restepped and Retopped. i 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5416 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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To Subscribers— 


Books on approval 


Subscribers to the Textile World Record may order books 
with the privilege of returning them within ten days, if they 


are not found satisfactory. 


Complete catalogue 


Carpet Manufacture. 
Vickerman. 
Buckley. 
Self-Acting Mules. Zhornley 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont. 
Cotton Manual. Proadbent. 


Cotton Spinning (3 vols) 7Zaggart. 


Woolen Spinning 


>* 


Cone Drawing. 


IY 
OW 
OO 


Oo uMnsTuU 
oO 


Ow 


bind 


Drying by Meansof Air and Steam 

Hausbrand. , 

of Weave Construction. 

Kastanek. 

Practice in Weaving and Loomfixing. , 
Nightingale. 


( 


Manual 1.00 


50 

Chimney Design and Theory. 2.00 
Christie - 

Cotton Mill, Commercial Features. 
Tompkins. 

Cotton Doublers Assistant. 
Priestwich. 

Dyeing Machines (in German) 
Ullman. 


2.50 


Chemistry and Practice of Cotton 


Finishing. 


Bean &: Mc Cleary, 15.00 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk 
Spinning. 


Rayner. 2.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Cotton 
Sizing. Bean & Scarisbrick. 10.00 
Flax, Tow and Jute Spinning. 
( 1907.) Sharp. 1.75 
Economical and Successful Manage- 


ment of Cotton Mills. Martzn. 1.50 


Bradbury. $2, 0 | 


75 


5:00 | 


‘75 | 


A list of standard books follows. 


sent free on request. 


Loom Tuning. Sadley. 
fraps. 


Gruner. 


Principles of Dyeing. 

Power Loom Weaving. 
Donat. 
Textile Year Book, 1907. 


Weave Lexicon. 


Mercerization (2 vols. ) 

Textile Fibres. JJatthews. 

Worsted Overseers’ Handbook. 
Buckley. 

Humidity in Cotton Spinning. 


Dobson. 


History of Wool and Wool Combing. 
Burnley. 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 
Hurst. 

Principles of Worsted Spinning. 
Priestman. 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 
Bradbury. 

Principles of Wool Carding. 
Brown. 


Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns 
and Fabrics. Zadz/fer. 5- 

Practice in Finishing Woolens and 
Worsteds. Greene. 


Cotton Mill Processes and 


Calculations. Zompkins. = 
c t 7 pins 5. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ and Spinners’ 
Guide. Moss. l. 


Finishing of White, Dyed and Printed 
Cotton Goods. Depicrre. 10.00 


Sewing Machines, Their Construction, Adjustment and Repair. 


Hasluck. 50 


Lord & Nagle Caundine, Publishers, Boston 

















ROPE DRIVES 


LONG FIBRE MANILA 


TRANSMISSION .ROPE 


The sale of ‘*‘American’”’ Transmis- 
sion Rope exceeds that of all other brands 
combined for the following reasons: 

In the manufacture of ‘*‘American’’ 
Rope not a thread of anything except 
pure long fibre manila hemp enters. 
No adulterants, inferior short fibre nor any 
weighing substances are introduced under 
any circumstances. The accompanying 
illustration clearly shows the kind of se- 
lected fibre employed in all ‘*Amerie 
can’’ Transmission Rope. 

This explains the enormous strength and 
durability of ‘*‘American’’ Rope. 


The American Manufacturing Co., 
65 Wall St., New York 


The World’s Largest Producers of Manila, 
Sisal and Jute Cordage. 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 


about 7,000 in all, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 


















firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e., the nnmber 
of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water power, 
whether there is a dve house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct, All this and much other 


information contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


t contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines ; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finislers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
iny town or mill may be quickly found. 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 
the exacting demands of duck weaving. 

@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 
this work, established by all Crompton & 
Knowles looms for other fabrics. | 

@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special extra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 


extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Textile a and Technical Books. | 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 














Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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The Lace and Net Trade. 


The financial crisis and resulting com- 
mercial depression in America exerted an 
immediate and very serious effect on the lace 
and net trade at Calais. In a recent issue 
l’Industrie Textile states that three-quarters 
of the lace-making establishments at Calais 
are closed and that as a result there is much 
privation and suffering among the peuple of 
that city. In ordinary times Calais annu- 
ally produces goods for export to the value 
of $24,000,000, which is about three-quarters 
of the total product of the Calais mills. In 
1906, the latest year for which statistics are 
available, the oversea trade of Calais in lace 
and net was divided as follows between the 
two principal countries: 


Cotton Lace. 


United Kingdom 109,188 Ibs. 
United States ....<.. 1,274,821 lbs. 


Cotton Net. 


United Kingdom 106,957 Ibs. 


United States ...... 176,191 lbs. 
Silk Lace. 
United Kingdom 234,769 Ibs. 


United States ...... 224,596 lbs. 


These figures show without further com- 
ment the importance of the American 
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market to the lace makers of Calais. The 
great prosperity that has prevailed during 
recent years makes the present depression 
more serious than it would otherwise have, 
been. During the fat years many of the 
workpeople invested their savings in small 
lace-making establishments, and now have 
neither money nor work. The number of 
lace machines at Calais increased from 2,000 
in 1900 to 3,000 in 1907. According to the 
census of 1907 there were 30,700 operatives 
employed in the lace mills at Calais, of 
whom 7,500 were men, 21,000 women, and 
2,200 children. 


—_—_—_—_———X—Xa¥ao-— 


Guarding Secret Processes. 


The care taken by European manufactur- 
ers to exclude visitors from their mills is 
well known. In the case of the large ma- 
jority of the mills this precaution is un- 
necessary as far as guarding secret proc- 
esses is concerned. There are, however, 
some textile mills, especially dyeing and fin- 
ishing works, which employ processes that 
may be called secret, that is, known only to 
the managers and particular employers. In 
guarding these processes against disclosure 
to outsiders the manufacturers are aided by 
the government, which promptly enforces 
stringent laws designed to protect the pos- 
sessor of industrial secrets. This is illus- 
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trated by a recent incident at Gruenberg, of 
which the following account is given by the 
Textil-Zeitung: 

The English Woolen Manufacturing Co. at Gru- 
enberg, Germany, uses certain secret processes for 
printing half wool goods. A short time ago a man 
in the employ of Adolf Loew & Son, woolen man- 
ufacturers at Helenenthal, Austria, called on Mr. 
Hahn, the dyer at the Gruenberg works above 
named, and tried to induce him by the promise of 
a large sum to reveal the printing recipes. Hahn, 
the dyer, at once reported the matter to Dr. 
Ostensetzer, the manager of the works, who went 
to the government attorney .6r protection against 
such methods of injuring tie home industry. The 
Austrian agent was arrested the same day after he 


had paid the first sum of 100 marks to the dyer and 
received a receipt for it. 


———_—_—_—_ 


Wages of Silk Weavers at Crefeld. 


A strike for higher wages in the silk mills 
at Crefeld, Germany, that has been going on 
for several weeks, recently ended with the re- 
turn of the operatives to work at the old 
rate. The struggle incidentally disclosed 
the rival claims regarding wages paid 
in the Crefeld mills. The strikers claim- 
ed that a silk weaver could not earn 
over $3.60 a week. The mill owners’ reply 
to this was a statement of wages paid last 
year to 1754 weavers in 33 Crefeld mills. 
The average for the men was $5.66 per 
week; for the women, $4.91. The highest rate 
among the former was $6.51 a week; among 
the latter, $5.54. It is stated that the wages 
paid in Crefeld are considerably higher than 
prevail among silk mills in other sections of 
Germany. 


Alongside of this German exhibit we pre- 
sent the following letter from a New Jersey 
silk manufacturer, in reply to our request 


for information regarding the wages earned 
by silk weavers in American mills: 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Nearly all weavers in Paterson and vicinity are 
on piece work and their earnings depend on their 
skill, on the class of work, and on the steadiness 
of employment. For weaving on jacquard or box 
looms, a higher degree of skill is required. The 
supply of well skilled labor is not anv too large, 
and this labor is mostly male. This class of work 
naturally warrants a better wage than the same 
weavers could earn on plain goods. The male 
weavers generally earn more than the female. 

With steady work, good and well prepared silk, 
and good management, I think that for Paterson, 
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Union Hill and vicinity the following figures would 
not be far from the mark for weaving broad silk: 


Women, on plain goods 
Men, on plain goods 
Men, on fancy goods 


$10.00 to $11.00 
..... $11.00 to $12.00 
...+.+ $12.00 to $14.00 


There are many who earn more and quite a few 
who earn less. Individual earnings will vary 
widely, but for a period of say six months, the 
above wages would be a fair average. 

The wages of ribbon weavers are higher. 

Silk Manufacturer. 

A comparison of the wages in the two 
countries discloses the difference which 
makes a protective tariff necessary for us. 
This fact cannot be emphasized too often or 
too strongly. 

si OO 


More Manufacturing Plants Move to England 
to Save Their Patents. 


Important additions have been made to 
the list of firms forced by the new British 
patent law to establish works on British 
territory. 

The new law in force since January I, 
this year, says in effect that if an invention 
patented in the United Kingdom is worked 
abroad it must also be worked in the United 
Kingdom, otherwise the British patent may 
be revoked. 

This law does not force inventors to work 
their patents. Under it a patented invention 
may remain unworked. 

The new law prevents foreign monopolies 
from operating in foreign countries while 
under the protection of British patents they 
refuse to work their inventions themselves or 
let others work them on British territory. 

Patentees have until Jan. I, 1909, to save 
their old patents by working the inventions 
in the United Kingdom. 

Since our last issue the following com- 
panies have taken steps to save their British 
patents: 

5. The United Shoe Machinery Co., of 
Massachusetts are to build more of their 
machines in England to prevent revocation 
of their patents. For this purpose they are 
enlarging their works at Leicester, England. 
This transfer is due to the compulsory work- 
ing clause of the British patent act, and not, 
as has been reported, to the recent Massa- 
chusetts legislation aimed at the business 
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methods of this corporation. This is proved 
by the fact that the new British Patent Act 
contains even more stringent provisions 
against such methods. For example section 
38 reads as follows: 


(1) It shall not be lawful in any contract made 
after the passing of this Act in relation to the sale 
or lease of, or license to use or work any article 
or process protected by a patent, to insert a con- 
dition the effect of which will be:—(a) To pro- 
hibit or restrict the purchaser, lessee, or licensee 
from using any article or class of articles, whether 
patented or not, or any patented process, supplied 
or owned by any person other than the seller, 
lessor, or licensor or his nominees; or (b) To re- 
quire the purchaser, lessee, or licensee to acquire 
from the seller, lessor, or licensor or his nomi- 
nees, any article or class of articles not protected 
by the patent: and any such condition shall be nul! 
and void, as being in restraint of trade and con- 
trary to public policy. 





6. The Badische und Sodafabrik, Lud- 
wigshafen am Rhein, Germany, is preparing 
to establish branch works in England. 

7. The Aktiengesellschaft fuer Anilinfa- 
brikation, of Berlin, Germany, is negotiating 
for a site for branch works in England. 

In addition to the above reported since our 
last issue there are the following which were 
previously reported: 


1. An American manufacturer of safety razors 
is to establish works, giving employment to 500 
hands at Sheffield, Eng. 

2. The Hoechst Farbwerke, German manufac- 
turers of artificial dyestuffs, have purchased ten 
acres of land at Ellesmere Port, on the Man- 
chester ship canal, where works are now being 
built for manufacturing dyestuffs for the British 
and American markets. 

3. The Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., an- 
other of the leading German dyestuff companies, is 
to build branch works near Manchester, Eng. 

4. The J. P. Bemberg Aktiengese!lschaft, of 
Oehde, near Barmen-Rittenhausen, Germany, is to 
establish a branch in England, for the manufacture 
of artificial silk. 

i 


Trade at St. Gall. 





Now it is the embroidery trade at St. Gaul 
that supplies an illustration of the industria! 
interdependence of widely separated parts of 
the world. The recent financial disturbance 
in the United States resulted in the cancel- 
lation or withdrawing of orders for foreign 
goods. The effect of this has been espe- 
cially severe at St. Gail and a general shut 
down, throwing a large number of opera- 











tives out of work, is planned. Firms con- 
trolling half of the machines in the St. Gall 
district have signed an agreement to curtail. 
This is being done in various ways, by a 
complete shut down of the works, by shut- 
ting down for one to three days a week, and 
by cutting the daily working time. Similar 
conditions are reported from Calais, Chem- 
nitz and other European manufacturing 
centers having a large American trade. 
a 


The Reform of Cotton Exchanges. 


We print in another part of this issue an 
editorial by Harvie Jordan on “The Legiti- 
mate Cotton Exchanj:,” in which he not 
only states his own views, but gives the 
opinions of a number of men who have care- 
fully studied the question. We commend 
this addition to the discussion of a subject 
bristling with knotty problems, because of 
the desire it indicates to reach the correct 
solution, its recognition of the inherent diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, and the valuable 
suggestions from both Mr. Jordan and his 
correspondents. 

It is not the last word on the question, and 
was evidently not intended to be. Many of 
the suggestions are clearly debatable, such, 
for example, as those restricting the free- 
dom of trade by restricting it to very limited 
contracts between particular persons. If 
these suggestions were made more specific 
they might become less debatable, or more 
so. What we want to do here, however, is 
not to debate any of the questions, but to 
urge that the spirit of investigation shown 
by Mr. Jordan’s article be extended to all 
branches of the cotton trade and to all in- 
terests affected. Now when the reform of 
cotton exchanges is in the air is the time for 
the cotton trade to investigate the question 
carefully in order that the reform may be 
complete when placed on the statute books 
and carried into effect. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the International Cotton Confer- 
ence, whose permanent organization was en- 
dorsed at Atlanta, to do work for which it 
was designed. The completion of its or- 
ganization awaits action by the various as- 
sociations that were to form it. While 
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this delay cannot be avoided, it is well 
for all to recognize the need at this time for 
an active international organization repre- 
senting all branches of the cotton trade to 
investigate the problem of reforming cotton 
exchanges. If a scientific and thorough in- 
vestigation were made by such an associa- 
tion, representing the cotton planters and 
manufacturers, with every facility extended 
to the exchanges, traders and all others in- 
terested to aid in the investigation, the re- 
sults would exert an influence that could not 
be resisted by the beneficiaries of existing 
abuses. 


9 


Cotton Planters and Manufacturers. 





The present time marks a critical stage in 
the development of the plans outlined at At- 
lanta last October for the permanent organi- 
zation of the International Cotton Confer- 
ence. Those plans contemplate the forma- 
tion of a separate association represented by 


an international committee of seven 


mem- 
bers appointed as follows: 
Southern Cotton Association .... 1 
SS as ae ee I 
Sea Island Cotton Association .. 1 
English Federation ............ I 
Continental Associations ....... I 


American Cotton Mfrs. Asso. ... I 
National Asso. of Cotton Mfrs... 1 


The object of this international association 
was to enable all branches of the cotton in- 
dustry throughout the world to co-operate 
in work for the interests. Each 
association was to be left as free as at pres- 
ent to adopt and carry out the policies it 
might consider for the best interests of the 
particular branch of the trade it might rep- 
resent. 


common 


The new organization was intended 
to provide means for all to confer and work 
together for such objects as all could agree 
upon. The Atlanta Conference did all in its 
power to further this plan by registering its 
unanimous approval and referring the matter 
to the seven individual associations. 

It is now five months since that was done 
and the near approach of the meetings of 
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the respective associations arouses interest 
in the question of how the international plan 
is progressing. The subject has doubtless 
been considered carefully by the officers of 
each organization, and it would not be sur- 
prising if views should have been exchanged 
between those representing different organi- 
zations among the seven. It is extremely 
improbable that the members of any of the 
seven associations would at this stage adopt 
in regard to the supplementary international 
organization a course in conflict with the de- 
cision reached by the officials. For this rea- 
son the officials of these seven associations 
have now an exceptiona! opportunity to ren- 
der a great service to the cotton trade. 
Because of the importance of the interests 
affected, it may at this time be well to con- 
sider a possible obstacle to the immediate 
success of the international plan. It is dis- 
closing no secret to state that from the in- 
ception of the idea of international organiza- 
tion in the cotton trade it has been the strong 
desire of the European cotton manufacturing 
associations to bring that result about by 
getting the associations of cotton manufac- 
turers in the United States to join the Euro- 
pean Federation. That desire and the Euro- 
pean failure to recognize at once its complete 
hopelessness were natural. There are, how- 
ever, many conditions, industrial, commer- 
cial, political, physical and fundamental, that 
make a union of American and European 
cotton associations on the lines of the Euro- 
pean Cotton Federation impossible. These 
conditions have been stated repeatedly in 
public and in private to the representatives 
of the European cotton trade. A restate- 
ment of them, involving a discussion of con- 
flicting and divergent interests would seem 
now to be unnecessary. Joining the Euro- 
pean Federation would be suicide for any of 
the American cotton manufacturers’ associa- 
tions. 
This 


pean 


carries no 
Federation. 


reflection on the Euro- 
American planters and 
manufacturers recognize that all the objects 
of the Federation are important and legiti- 
mate. If American cotton manufacturers 
were to remove to Europe they would join 
the European Federation at once. Under 


present conditions, however, such union is 
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impossible. The time has arrived when the 
officials representing the European Federa- 
tion should recognize this impossibility, 
spare their American friends the natural em- 
barrassment of further restatement of rea- 
sons, and join in the only practicabie plan for 
common action by the different branches of 
the world’s cotton trade, the formation of a 
supplementary organization such as is con- 
templated by the Cotton Conference at 
Atlanta. 

Such an association organized for free 
and friendly conference and action to further 
their common interests would extend beyond 
the scope of the associations comprising it, 
whose special privilege it would be to bear 
equally the comparatively small expense con- 
nected with the work. The plan, however, 
would bring together not only planters, spin- 
ners and manufacturers, but cotton ginners, 
the compressing interests, cotton exchanges, 
the trading community, the transportation 
companies, in fact all the interests involved 
in the production, transportation and ex- 
change of cotton and cotton goods. 

The Washington and Atlanta Conferences 
point the way, but the real work of the Con- 
ference can begin only after its permanent 
organization has been effected. The steps 


already taken are only preliminary. No 
actual progress has yet been made. The 


methods of baling American cotton and 
trading in cotton on the exchanges cannot be 
reformed by any number of pious resolu- 
tions. What is required to accomplish these 
and other things so sorely needed, such as a 
uniform and valid bill of lading, a better cot- 
ton contract and an improvement in the cot- 
ton supply, is thorough investigation of facts 
and common action by all branches of the 
world’s cotton trade. Anything that ought 
to be done can be done by such united en- 
deavor, for which the permanent organiza- 
tion of the International Cotton Conference 
was intended. 

To conclude that such an organization will 
not sooner or later materialize implies a lack 
of faith in progress. The question of imme- 
diate interest, however, is whether any of the 


seven associations that endorsed the confer- 
ence idea at Atlanta are to interpose ob- 
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. structions to the permanent organization. 


We have referred to the difference of opinion 
that seems most likely to present such an 
obstruction. We are confident that the vari- 
cus American associations of cotton plant- 
ers and manufacturers will not disagree with 
us. For that reason we appeal to the Euro- 
pean Federation to avoid insistence on any 
procedure that would mean obstruction and 
delay. 

Five months after the Atlanta Confer- 
ence and QOctober excursion through the 
cotton belt, the representatives of the Euro- 
pean Federation, under the influence of home 
environments, conscious of the vast manufac- 
turing interests represented by their influen- 
tial organization, may harbor doubts as .to 
the wisdom of forming still another cotton 
association on the form of the cotton confer- 
ence. If such doubts have arisen we ask 
them to remember that the problems to be 
solved are world wide, involving many con- 
flicting and divergent interests. We ask 
them to recall the remarkable representation 
of these interests at Atlanta. It is to be 
hoped that the officials of the European 
Federation will retain the spirit of that occa- 
sion. If, however, they should reach at Man- 
chester a decision different from that record- 
ed at Atlanta, then co-operation between the 
differeyt branches of the cotton trade would 
be developed without them. Perhaps not so 
rapidly or efficiently as if backed by the 
orgamized influence of a manufacturing in- 
dustry with 85,000,000 spindles, still it would 
be developed because co-operation is a neces- 
sitv. Such co-operation can be reached 
within the United States. It might be aided 
by individual associations composing the 
European Federation, but we hope that 
Federation will make both of these courses 
unnecessary by carrying out the Atlanta 
resolution to its legitimate conclusion. 

— 

There are over 700 different industries in 
Marseilles, representing a total annual pro- 
duction of $200,141,000. 

The value of the raw products imported 


into Germany from America amount to over 
200 million dollars annually. 
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An Important Decision under the Graft Law. 


Several years ago the legislatures of a 
number of manufacturing states, including 
New York and Massachusetts, enacted laws 
making it a criminal offence to give, offer or 
promise to an agent or employe any gift or 
gratuity without the knowledge and consent 
of his principal or employer, for the purpose 
of making sales or other contracts. 

There have been a few convictions under 
this new law, but the most important case is 
one in which the Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, in the State of New York, has re- 
cently handed down a decision. 

The buyer for a large department store 
accepted a commission of 5 per cent. on 
sales of hosiery and other merchandise from 
a concern of whom his house was making 
purchases. His employers found it out and 
declined to pay for the goods, although they 
had kept them. 


collect: 


The seller brought suit to 
The City Court decided in the sell- 
er’s favor and gave him the judgment, on the 
ground that although there had been fraud 
in the transaction, the goods had been deliv- 
ered and accepted, and therefore should be 


paid for. 
The department store appealed from this 
decision and carried the case up to the Su- 


preme Court, whose decision just handed 
down reverses the judgment of thé lower 
court, and takes the ground that in the case 
of-a sale or agreement made where it is 
proved that bribes were given or taken with- 
out the knowledge of the purchaser the 
seller cannot invoke the aid of the law in 
enforcing such a contract. 

The effect of this would seem to be most 
drastic, in so much as it permits the reten- 
tion of the goods without payment, in such 
cases. The penalties under this ruling will 
be so great that few concerns will dare to 
take the risk involved in detection and con- 
viction. It is certainly stern justice, but it 
seems to be justice for all its sternness. It 
implies that a person can no more establish 
title to property sold criminally than he can 
to property acquired criminally. The 
judges’ Opinion in this connection is well 
worth reading. 

This decision should go far towards elim- 
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inating this demoralizing feature of business 
graft. We cannot make men honest by leg- 
islation, but by building a bulwark of strin- 
gent laws against dishonest practices it 
makes it harder and more dangerous to be 
dishonest, and emphasizes the maxim that 
“honesty is the best paying policy.” With 
such a penalty as this staring them in the 
face few manufacturers or merchants would 
knowingly permit their salesmen or agents 
to negotiate transactions by methods expos- 
ing them to such losses. 

The decision is of such importance that we 
print it substantially in full. 


The action is brought to recover $1,555.81, being 
the purchase price of certain hosiery and wrappers 
sold and delivered by the plaintiff to the defend- 
ant. The defendant is a corporation conducting a 
department store in the city of New York, and 
the plaintiff is a manufacturer of or dealer in 
goods of the character described. The defendant, 
for a separate answer and defense, alleged in sub- 
stance that the plaintiff, without its knowledge or 
consent, and pursuant to an unlawful, fraudulent 
and criminal design, and for the purpose of influ- 
encing the purchase of the goods by the defend- 
ant’s purchasing agent, agreed to pay him a sum 
of money equal to five per cent. of the purchase 
price of the goods to be ordered by him; that the 
orders for these goods were obtained pursuant to 
such unlawful, fraudulent and criminal design and 
agreement; that after the goods were ordered and 
delivered, the plaintiff, pursuant to his agreement 
with the defendant’s purchasing agent, paid the 
iatter the sum of $75 without other consideration 
than placing the orders for the goods with the 
plaintiff, and that the ordering and delivery of the 
goods and the agreement and the arrangement to 
pay, and the payment, were part of the entire 
transaction which was against public policy, il- 
legal void and contrary to the statutory law of the 
State of New York. 

Upon the trial, the plaintiff proved that the 
orders for the goods were given by the defend- 
ant’s purchasing agent, and the delivery of the 
goods to the defendant and non payment. The 
plaintiff then moved for judgment upon the evi- 
dence and on the pleadings, upon the ground that 
the affirmative defense was insufficient in law. 
Counsel for the defendant objected to the motion 
and asked leave to prove the facts alleged in the 
separate defence. The court thereupon directed a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff for the purchase 
price of the goods together with interest thereon. 
The learned judge who presided in the City Court 
wrote an elaborate and instructive opinion in sup- 
port of his decision, upon the theory that, while 
the agreement on the part of the plaintiff to pay 
the agent of the defendant was void as against 
public policy, yet inasmuch as the goods had been 
delivered, the defendant would not be permitted 
to retain the goods and decline to pay therefor. 
The learned Appellate Court supplemented this 
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opinion with their views at length, to the 
effect. 

I am of the opinion that the judgment is wrong 
and should be reversed. It must be assumed that 
the defendant might have proved upon the sep- 
arate defence set up in its answer, that the cor- 
rupt offer and agreement on the part of the plain- 
tiff to pay the defendant’s agent five per cent. on 
the orders received was the inducing cause for 
placing the orders with the plaintiff, and that the 
agreement on the part of the latter so to place the 
orders constituted one transaction. If so, the 
Court should not be astute to discover a theory 
upon which they might be separated, and they 
should be deemed inseparable. In any view, it 
would seem that the defendant might have shown 
that the offer of agreement to pay the bribe was 
made and accepted as a consideration for the giv- 
ing by the defendant’s purchasing agent, then or 
subsequently, the orders for the goods. That the 
bribe was conditioned upon plaintiff's giving the 
contract is demonstrated by his agreement to pay 
a percentage of the selling price of the goods, ac- 
cording to the orders received. It should be re- 
garded, therefore, practically as if the agreement 
had expressly provided that the purchasing agent 
of the defendant should receive a specified per- 
centage of the moneys actually received by the 
plaintiff on orders so placed with him; thus, in 
effect, forming but one contract with these par- 
ties, and a different consideration running to the 
agent from that running to his principal. It must 
be assumed, therefore, that each order for goods 
given by the agent was given pursuant to one gen- 
eral corrupt agreement, embracing all orders to be 
given, or pursuant to separate corrupt agreements 
with respect to each. The corrupt practice of 
secretly offering bribes to servants, agents and 
employes, to induce them to place contracts for 
their masters or employers, had spread to such an 
alarming extent in this State that its viciousness 
and dishonesty and demoralizing tendencies at- 
tracted the attention of the Legislature at its 
session in 1905 and led it to declare it to be a 
misdemeanor to give or receive such a bribe, by 
enacting Section 384-r of the Penal Code, which 
provides as follows 

“Corrupt influencing of agents, employes or 
servants. Whoever gives, offers or promises to 
an agent, employe or servant, any gift or gratuity 
whatever, without the knowledge and consent of 
the principal, employer or master of such agent, 
employe or servant, with intent to ‘influence his 
action in relation to his principal’s, employer’s or 
master’s business; or an agent, employe or ser- 
vant who, without the knowledge and consent of 
his principal, employer or master, requests or 
accepts a gift or gratuity or a promise to make a 
gift or to do an act beneficial to himself, under 
an agreement or with an understanding that he 
shall act in any —a manner to his princi- 
pal’s, employer’s or master’s business, or an agent, 
employe or servant, who, ‘Selen authorized to pro- 
cure materials, supplies or other articles either by 
purchase or contract for his principal, employer, 
or master, or to employ service or labor for -” 
principal, employer or master, receives directly « 
indirectly for himself or for another, a amie. 


same 
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sion, discount or bonus from the person who 
makes such sale or contract, or furnishes such 
materials, suppiies or other articles, or from a 


person who renders such service or labor; and any 
person who gives or offers such an agent, em- 
ploye or servant such commission, discount or 
bonus shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than five hundred 
dollars, or by such fine and by imprisonment for 
not more than one year.” 

There can be no doubt that the act of the plain- 
tiff in bribing the purchasing agent of the defend 


ant was a violation of this section of the Penal 
Code. The plaintiff, therefore, in obtaining the 
contract upon which he bases this action, com 


mitted a crime, and, as already observed, whether 
the purchasing agent of the defendant agreed to 
place the orders at the same time the plaintiff 
agreed to give him the bribe, or whether the 
orders were given subsequently, but based upon 
the plaintiff's unlawful contract to bribe the agent, 
is immaterial. The Legislature has not expressly 
declared either that the contract to pay the bribe 
or the contract induced by the bribe is void or 
unenforcible. A contract, however, made in viola- 
tion of a penal statute, although not expressly pro- 
hibited or declared to be void, is prohibited, void 
and unenforcible, whether executory or executed. 
A contract to do an illegal act or to aid 
another in violating the law is likewise void and 
unenforcible, whether executory or executed. 
Upon the same principle, one who is required by 
law to procure a license to conduct any trade, 
calling or profession, may not recover for services 
rendered or property sold, without first obtaining 
such license, regardless of whether or not it was 
known by the person for whom the services were 
rendered or to whom the property was sold that 
the license had not been obtained. It is, there- 
fore, quite clear that the purchasing agent could 
not enforce the contract to recover the considera- 
tion agreed to be paid to him; and it may be 
here observed that this would have been so under 


the common law, if the statute had not been 
enacted, for the contract contravened public 
policy. The question appears to be presented 
now for the first time as to whether this is the 


limitation of the disability for violating the penal 
statute, or whether the court may refuse its aid 
to the party obtaining the contract for the pur 
chase or sale of property, or for work, in violation 
of the statute, upon the same ground that it 
leaves the party to a contract which is void as 
against public policy, or offends against good 
morals, where it finds him. It is manifest that 
the Legislature in. enacting this penal statute in- 
tended to emphasize and extend the public policy 
of the common law, which rendered such contracts 
by agents for their own benefit void. It being the 
province of the Legislature to declare the public 
policy of this State, it is the duty of the Court to 
be guided thereby in administering the law. The 
acts of the plaintiff not only offended against good 
morals and public policy at common law, but con- 
stituted a crime under the statutory law of this 


State, and he is here seeking the aid of the Court 
to enforce a contract which he procured by violat 
othing could be 


ing our penal statute. N more 
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greater tendency to lead 

) shonesty on the part of ser 
ints, agents and employes and to a betrayal ot 

the confidence and trust reposed in them, than 
which the Legislature has’ en 

stamp out; and I think nothing will 
be more effective in stopping the growth and 
spread o. this corrupting and now criminal custom 
than a decision that the courts will their 
d to a guilty vendor or anyone 

vho has obtained a bribing 
the servant, agent cr employe of another to pur 
chase or sell property or to place the contract 
with him. If the Court should lend its aid to the 
niorcement of this contract, induced by a five 


per cent. bribe of the purchase price of the goods, 


these practices 


ceavored to 


refuse 
vendee, or to 


contract by secretly 


then tomorrow it would be called upon to enforce 
a contract induced by of twenty-five per 

nt, or even fifty per cent. of the purchase price, 
and it would indirectly compelling a 
master or employe: » reimburse a party for 
moneys nd in bribing his servant, agent or 
employe, 1 iolation of the law. Of course, a 
contract by which the price is increased to enable 
the vendor 


bribe 


1 1 ‘ 
thereby De 


| could not be eniorced 
to such increase, a decision stopping there 
ould be remedying the evil. Ii 
the servani a contract obligating 
percentage of the pu 


1 goods to 


his master 
chase or himself, why 
should the vendor or 
mitted to entorce a contract 


cally in part 


vendee be per 
secretly made, 
benefit of the 
or employe, whom he 
How can or 
and the guilty 


recover the 


pract 
servant, agent 
has unlawfully corrupted? 
why should the contract be divided 
vendor or vendee be permitted to 
part of the selling or purchase price 
which was to be received for himself over and 
he amount he 
require a 


above was to pay the agent? It 

consideration of the unlawful 
determine the amount each is to 
that is fatal, for it 1s one test to 
whether courts will enforce a contract 

Poole, 114 N. Y. 31). 

counsel for the plaintiff contends 
that it does not appear that the contract price is 
more than the fair market 
It would seem, on the 


would 
agreement to 
receive; and 
determine 
( Leonard 


Che learned 


value of the property 
facts, that it is five per 
cent. more than the plaintiff desired for his prop 
erty; and if these practices are allowed, the tend 
ency will be not to keep prices up, but t 
raise them, nominal price, if the custom 
should beco would not represent the 
} Public policy requires 

nt or employe shall perform 
the duties of his employment involving discretion 
and trust, with a single purpose of serving his 
master or employer; and the master or employer, 
for the salary or compensation which he has 
agreed to pay, has a right to expect honest, faith- 
rendered with a sole regard to 

his interests. The tendency of this practice is to 
make the servant disloyal and to have his action 
not only influenced but controlled by his personal 
interests, rather than by the duties of his employ- 
ment. The temptation will be either to agree for 
his master or employer to. pay more than the fair 
market price of property purchased, or fair market 
value of work to be 


only 


elling pri 


that an age 


p 
it 


iul, loyal service, 


j 


performed, or to accept prop- 


erty or work of an inferior quality or grade, in 
order that he may receive for himself a large per- 
centage. The servant would be accountable to his 
master or employer for any moneys thus received, 
but that affords no adequate remedy, for the 
reason that such contracts are made secretly and 
it would be difficult to discover or prove the facts. 
The vice lies in making the agreement 
the knowledge of the master. Of course it is 
perfectly competent for a master to employ a 
servant as a purchasing or selling agent and to 
give him a commission upon the purchase price 
or allow a commission to be paid by the vendee 
upon the selling price, and it may well be, as was 
recently held in Ballin v. 14th Street 
Misc. 359, Aff’'d App. Div. , 2d Dept.), that 
where the bribe is received with the knowledge 
1 the master, the statute does not apply and the 
contract of sale will be enforced. It is perfectly 
plain that the contract had not been performed 
by the plaintiff, the defendant, upon discovering 
the fact that its agent had been bribed to place 
the contract, would have had the right to rescind 
(Smith v. Seattle L. S. W. Ry. Co., 72 Hun. 202) 
It is contended that its only remedies upon dis 
covering the facts were to rescind the contract or, 
i that were impracticable, to counterclaim for any 
damages it has sustained by reason of the plain 
tiffs fraud in inducing the contract, it is deemed 
to have ratified and affirmed the contract. I am 
of opinion that this is not a case in which the 
rule of ratification applicable to ordinary contracts 
induced by fraud, should be applied. The public 
policy of our State forbid the ratification, as well 
as the making of such a contract. Usually private 
contracts concern only the parties thereto, and it 
is optional with a person who has discovered that 
he has been defrauded, whether to ratify the con 
tract or to rescind it. There is ordinarily, at least, 
no general public policy involved in such cases. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that the defend- 
ant should have been permitted to prove the facts 
pleaded as a separate defence, and that if they be 
established, the plaintiff will then be shown to 
have committed a crime in obtaining the very con- 
tracts which he asks the aid of the court to 
enforce, and should be denied assistance. 
————_——_ ——_e— 
Practically all the jute exported from 
India passes through the port of Calcutta. 
During the calendar year 1906 the value of 


the jute and jute manufactures sent to the 


United States from this port was 


426. 


without 


Store (54 


$30,709,- 


There are only 31 flour mills in Greece 
and with the exception of four all use the 
old-fashioned mill stones for grinding. 


The silk conditioned at the 
Conditioning House of Lyon in 1906 was 


amount of 


15,810,871 pounds, an increase of 356,510 
pounds over 1905. 


The entire world’s pro- 
duction of silk is estimated by the Silk Asso- 
ciation of Lyon to be 45,194,300 pounds. 













An American Consul Reports to the State Department at the Request of the Textile World 
Record. 


When the German agreement went into 
effect last July we gave our opinion of it in 
a letter to S. N. D. North, the chairman of 
the commission that negotiated the arrange- 
ment at Berlin. It was not enough, how- 
ever, to point out the folly of a general tariff 
reduction, direct or indirect; to protest 
against the secrecy with which the agree- 
ment was made by the Washington authori- 
ties; to show that Germany could not wage 
a successful tariff war with the United 
States; to publish the fact that mill opera- 
tives were working in Germany for 43 cents 
a day; to reveal the wretched living condi- 
tions to which such wages reduced the Ger- 
man workers; to measure the vast quantity 
of textile products made under these condi- 
tions and exported to the United States in 
spite of the Dingley tariff; to let Mr. North’s 
words when he was helping to make and 
perfect the Administrative Act refute the 
sophistry with which he sought to defend a 
trade agreement that weakened the same 
Act; to point out the inflexible policy of na- 
tional selfishness that Germany follows 
through the centuries and in which the 
signing of this trade agreement with the 
United States was but an incident. 
FACTS WANTED. 

It was well that all these things were made 
known, but they were not enough. When a 
readjustment of trade relations between a 
population of 90,000,000 on one hand and of 
60,000,000 on the other is to be made, the 
first requisite is facts, facts that go to the 
root of the industrial and commercial condi- 
tions in the two countries. This we fully 
realized when the new German tariff with its 
threat of a tariff war went into effect in 
March, 1906. When in the fall of that vear 
a commission was sent from Washington to 
Berlin to negotiate a trade agreement with 
Germany we recognized that the facts the 





Dress Goods Made by Cheap Labor and Dumped 
on the American Market. 





American representatives needed in order to 
protect American interests were to be de- 
termined not among the bowing and smiling 
diplomats at Berlin, but among the weary, 
toil-stained factory workers of Greiz, Gera, 
Chemnitz and Reichenbach. We knew the 
German representatives would not disclose 
these facts. We feared the American repre- 
sentatives did not possess them, and so we 
thought we would try to discover them our- 
selves. 
STARTING THE ENQUIRY. 

After considering various means for ac- 
complishing our object we decided to send a 
request through the Bureau of Manufactures 
to the State Department that all the Ameri- 
can consuls in German textile districts be 
called upon for a report on conditions of 
manufacturing in German mills, showing not 
only the standard of living and of daily or 
weekly wages, but the cost of production per 
unit of weight or measure in the various de- 
partments of the mill. Accordingly on May 
23, 1907, while the terms of the German 
agreement were still a secret—in the United 
States—nine days before the pact was an- 


nounced by proclamation of the President, 


, we addressed the following letter to the Chief 


of the Bureau of Manufactures: 


Boston, Mass., May 23, 1907. 
Col, J. M. Carson, 
Chief, Bureau of Manufactures, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Sir:—The industrial conditions in foreign 
countries form a subject of special interest to 
American manufacturers by reason of the compe- 
tition of foreign products in both foreign and do- 
mestic markets. I would therefore suggest that 
you ask the American consuls in the principal 
manufacturing countries to investigate and report 
on the conditions in their respective districts. To 
avoid the mistake of asking for too much infor- 
mation from the various consuls I would suggest 
that the request be at first confined to textile prod- 
ucts and that special attention be given to Ger- 
many by reason of the consideration now being 
civen our commercial relations with that country, 
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which in the year ending June 30, 1906, exported 
manufactured textiles to the United States to the 
value of $30,446,397, classified as follows: 


Cotton Manufactures 
Silk 

W ool 

Fiber 


$16,450,615 
0,103,545 
4,895,255 
2,987,98 


Che following iniormation would be of special 
value to American manufacturers in enabling them 
to decide as to the reason why German textile 
manufacturers can compete in this market despite 
the present tariff: 


I. Wages paid to overseers and operatives in 
the different departments of the mill. 
Hours of labor. 
Class of machinery, giving makers’ 
Class of goods, giving samples. 
Speed of machinery. 
. Number of machines tended by each oper- 
ative, or number of operatives to a machine. 


7. Cost and style of living. 


names. 


General statistics of the country or district and 
statements of opinions should be excluded from 
the reports, which should be confined strictly to 
information obtained either by personal observa- 
tion or inquiries among the mill operatives and 
other experts 

The value of such reports would be greatly en- 
hanced by photographs of the operatives and their 
homes, by specimens of pay envelopes showing 
wages received in typical cases, by interviews with 
representative mill workers, and by samples rep- 
resenting the finished products of the respective 
mills. These samples are indispensable to a per- 
fect understanding of even the best of written re- 
ports on this question. 

The consuls should try to put themselves in the 
place of the American manufacturer who knows 
very little about conditions in foreign mills, and 
then seek the information that he thinks is needed 
These reports should be practical, accurate and of 
living interest. When giving statements of wages 
by piece price lists care should be taken to give 
full details, that our manufacturers may know just 
what work is referred to. Thus in giving prices 
for weaving per yard, either a sample of the goods 
should be sent, or full details regarding picks per 
inch should be furnished. 

[If properly compiled they 
value at this time when industrial conditions at 
home and trade relations with foreign countries 
are in a process of general readjustment. It is a 
opportunity for our consuls to distinguish 
themselves, as to do the work right will necessitate 
energy, ability, and intelligent consideration of 
many details of industry and commerce, and will 
attract general attention from the American public. 

Yours very truly, 


Samuel S. Dale, Editor. 


would be of great 


great 


Col. Carson, the chief of the Bureau, rec- 
ognized at once the value of the desired in- 
formation to American manufacturers, and 
as a result the letters calling on our consuls 


for reports were sent out. That was nearly 
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a year ago. It is only within the past few 
weeks that replies have been received by us. 
The delay was not unexpected. The figures 
we asked for are about as accessible as the 
state secrets of the Wilhelmstrasse. And 
naturally so. A manufacturer whether in or 
out of Germany guards most jealously the 
record of his cost of production. To reveal 
it is to expose his strength or weakness to 
the enemy, his competitors. We knew all 
this a year ago, as we know it now, but re- 
lied on the doctrine of chances with ninety- 
one more or less active American consuls in 
contact with the complicated business and 
social relations of 60,000,000 more or less se- 
cretive Germans. 
ONE CONSUL’S SUCCESS. 

One consul at least has_ succeeded. 
His report, which has been forwarded to us, 
gives the information we desired. With i 
were sent forty-four samples of worsted and 
worsted and silk dress goods, to each of 
which was attached a card stating the follow- 
ing particulars: 

Place of origin. 

Width. 

Weight. 

Size of yarn. 

Selling price (for export). 
(ost of yarn. 

Cost of weaving. 

Cost of dyeing and finishing. 
Cost of general expenses. 


These particulars for the forty-four sam- 


ples are given in the accompanying table. 
We have subjected the report to every avail- 
able test, with the invariable result of con- 


firming its accuracy and reliability. We an- 
alyzed five of the samples taken at random 
from the forty-four, and obtained the follow- 
ing results: 


Warp. 


Filling. Weight per yd 
No. 1 48 E 1/26 wors. 


46 P 1/24 wors. 4% ozs. 42%" 
34 se 2/45 “ 30 “ 2/43 “ : ‘ 50” 
a" * o1* t/ax  * 5- 43" 
8&7 * sfen “ * cig =“ ; ss” 
80“ 2/116 silk 162“ 1/70 “ 42%4' 


Allowing for the difference between the 
English and metric standards and for the 
changes in the yarn between the spun yarn 
and the finished cloth, the actual sizes and 
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found to correspond closely with ings are in some of them; others show the 


memoranda. perforations made by the mill sewing ma- 
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A WORSTED SERGE MADE BY CHEAP GERMAN LABOR AND DUMPED INTO THE 
THAN THE GERMAN COST. 


UNITED STATES AT IO PER CENT LESS 


Moreover the samples bear the marks of chine. 


The samples and the technical data all 
having come direct from the mill. The head- 


testifv to the accuracy of the report. 
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COST IN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 

As soon as the samples and report ar- 
rived we submitted them to several leading 
American manufacturers of this class of 
goods with a request tor a statement of cor- 
responding details in American mills. The 
desired information was obtained with more 
or less difficulty and subjected to tests that 
place its reliability beyond question. As a 
result we are now able to present compara- 
tive statistics of cost per unit of weight or 
measure in German and American worsted 
dress goods weaving mills. 

While these goods vary widely in con- 
struction they are of one general class, and, 
since it is impossible to compare the cost 
for all, w 
The cost of dveing and finishing covers not 


will take a few typical samples. 


only the cost of labor but of dyestuffs, soap, 
etc,“ It is the cost of weaving that affords 
the best basis for comparing the cost of pro 
duction in the two countries. Sample No. 2 
is a voile, made at Greiz. Here is a brief 
but suggestive exhibit of the cost of weaving 
100 yards of this fabric: 


CORA Co. eee soe $2.10 
CJmited?. States: cco. 4 pe cincs 1 SRO 


Difference, 66 2 3 per cent., $1.4¢ 

The varn costs the German mill 89 cents 
a pound: it could not be bought in the 
United States for less than $1.25 a pound, 
which is 40 per cent. higher. The cost of 
weaving this cloth in the United States is 
66 2/3 per cent. higher than at Greiz. Why? 
Because the weekly wages are higher in the 
United States. 

rHE LOOMS USED IN GERMANY. 


These goods are made on power looms in 
both countries. We present here illustrations 
sent by the consular report and showing 
the class of weaving machinery on which the 
German goods are made. Our readers will 
recognize at a glance that the looms are 
thoroughly modern, can be run as fast as 
American looms, and consequently produce 
cloth with practically as great an economy 
of labor. That being the case’ the cost of 
weaving per yard must be in proportion to 
the wages in the two countries. Here is 
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the consul’s statement of wages and living 
conditions in the Greiz, Reichenbach, Neu 
inark and Netzschkau districts: 

Che average wages paid to overseers range from 
24 to 40 marks ($5.71 to $9.52) a week, only in 
tare instances higher than this. The wages paidt 
eperatives, on an avert e nearly 16 marks 


was established th 


ZC, a 
($3.51) a week. This latter rate 


beginning of 


last year when the average weekly 
2 
5 





payment was 13.99 marks ($3.33) [he employer 
say that a number of the workmen do not earn 
the pay they receive in relation to the work done 
Operatives are striving to have a minimum of 18 
narks a week establishe Chis is being s 
ypposed by most manufacturers. Before the 
increase in wages was granted, tl pe 
both sexes, divided into four classes. earned 
Ee 

Up-to 16 years of ag .-92.47 per v < 

from 10 to 21 years ... 3.05 per weel 

from 22 to 55 years .. 3.063 per wee 

Over 55 vears 3.18 pe veek 

There are, of course, exceptions in diffe: 

places, and one finds wages in some cases as high 
as 18 marks ($4.28) a week being paid. whic! 
counterbalance some wages as low as 7 marks 


: 
($1.67) a week./ 


The families of the working people are rarely 
small, and it is not infrequent to find a man and 


his wife and several children subsisting on 16 
marks ($3.51) a week. From this amount rent 
clothing, food, fuel and other necessaries have to 
be paid. In many instances, however, the wife is 
also a wage earner as well as the man, and the 
children go to work as soon as possible Such 
families usually live in a kitchen and one other 
room. There the family cooks, eats and sleeps. 

The consul adds that the working time in 
the German mills is from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m 
in summer and from 7.30 a. m. to 7.30 p. m. in 
winter, the time allowed for rest bringing the 
actual working time to about 1o 1/2 hours 
per day, or 63 hours a week 

GERMAN AND AMERICAN WAGES. 

Weavers on this class of dress goods in 
the United States cannot be hired for less 
than $10.00 a week of 58 to 60 hours. Many 
of them earn more. In other words, wages 
in American mills are more than double the 
wages paid in the Greiz and Reichenbach dis- 
tricts. The cost per vard of cloth is higher 
in the United States because weekly wages 
are higher. And this undoubtedly holds 
good for all departments of the mill, wool 
sorting, scouring, carding, drawing, spin- 
ning, dressing, dyeing and finishin; 

The next sample. No. 8, made at Greiz, is 
a silk warp henrietta. The silk warp yarn 
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costs $1.70 a pound in Germany; 
United States,~ The 
filling yarn costs 78 cents a pound in Ger- 
$1.40 a pound in the United States. 
[he comparative cost of weaving 100 yards 


$3.00 a 
pound in the worsted 


many ; 


in the two countries is as follows: 
In Germany 
In the United States 


Difference, 158 per cent. $4.90 


These two samples, showing the greater 
cost in the United States because of higher 
wages, are typical of the forty-four received. 

In the course of our investigation of the 
cost of weaving this class of goods in the 
United the 


leading dress goods mills of the country gave 


States, the treasurer of one of 
us the piece work prices paid for weaving 
five of the forty-four samples, in his mills. 
This enables us to present the 
striking comparison between the wages paid 


following 


the weaver alone in this American mill and 
the total cost of weaving the same goods in 
Germany, which cost includes not only the 
weaver’s wage, but the wages of overseers, 
drawers-in, 
carriers and other weave room help. 


fiour 


loom fixers, chain builders, varn 


The 
Ss are for 100 vards in each case. 


Sample Total Cost of Weaving 


in Germany. 


Weavers wages 
only in the 
United States 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


5 


Average $5.20 


That is, the wages paid the weaver alone 
for weaving 100 yards in the United States 
would pay the weaver’s wages and all the 
fixed charges of the weave room for 227 
vards in German mills. 

THE CHEAP PRODUCTS OF CHEAP 

The effect of 
selling prices 


LABOR. 
these labor conditions on 
in the two countries is illus- 
trated by a worsted serge, No. 9, made as 
follows: Weight, 4.3 ounces per yard 42 1/2 
inches. Warp, 1/38 worsted. Filling, 1/43 
worsted. The selling price of this cloth in 
Germany is 31 


cents a yard. We are in- 


formed by experienced men in the American 
trade that 75 cents a yard would be a fair 
price in this country without affording the 
manufacturer more than a reasonable profit. 
THE NEED OF PROTECTION AGAINST CHEAP 


FOREIGN LABOR. 


What the figures so far given 
namely, the increased cost per yard due to 
the higher wages in America, is what -any- 
one at all familiar with the textile industry 
expected. We have obtained and present 
the data here, not to convince the textile 
trade, but to meet the attack on protection 
to American labor. They are exposed to the 
scrutiny of any and everyone, with confidence 
that they will not only stand the closest an- 
alysis, but will serve as conclusive proof of 
the necessity of maintaining the policy of 
protection to the American operative against 
competition with his poorly paid German 
competitor. 


show, 


PRODUCTS OF CHEAP LABOR DUMPED HERE AT 


LESS THAN COST. 


We come now to the most significant 
feature of the consul’s report. The selling 
price is given for each of the forty-four 
samples, and in every case is accompanied 
by this explanatory memorandum: “i. e., for 


export.” This is shown by the accompany- 


ing illustrations of two of the sample cards, 


Nos. 11 and 15. Let us compare the Ger- 


man cost with this “price for export:” 


No. 11. Cost per Meter. 


710 
.092 
Dyeing and finishing 097 
Accomodur -OI 


Weaving 


General 03 


Total 945 


1.66 
Weaving } 092 
Dyeing and finishing 075 
Accomodur O15 
General I .03 


Total 1.872 


One fabric, No. 11, costs the German man- 
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ufacturer .945 mark per meter, and is in- These two samples show the way in which 
voiced “for export” to the American market the products of cheap German labor are 
at .86 mark or Io per cent. less than cost. dumped on the American market either at 


MODERN FAST RUNNING GERMAN LOOMS OPERATED BY WEAVERS EARNING $3.81 A WEEK. 


The other, No. 15, costs 1.872 marks and undervaluations or cut prices and brought 
is invoiced “for export” to the United States into competition with the products of high 


at 1.75 marks or 7 per cent. less than the low priced American labor—methods of doing 
cost in Germany. business that the trade agreement between 
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Germany and the United States is designed success in securing the information regard- 
to facilitate. 


ing the German textile industry. The fol- 
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A FANCY WORSTED DRESS CLOTH MADE BY CHEAP GERMAN LABOR AND DUMPED INTO THE UNITED STATES AT 7 PER 
CENT. LESS THAN THE GERMAN COST. 
GERMAN SECRECY. lowing passage from his report shows what 
Protectionists are under obligations to the we can all readily understand, that he had no 
consul who made 


this investigation, for his easv task: 
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It is probably known to American textile manu- 
facturers that the weaving mills in this district are 
practically closed to expert inspection except to 
the Government. While showing every courtesy 
to inquirers, a divulgence of information which 
may or may not be secret is in many instances 
withheld. This policy is followed to avoid giving 
any possible aid to competitors. 

The report gives much interesting infor- 
mation which we have omitted here because 
of our desire to concentrate attention on its 
chief features: first, the evidence that Ger- 
man cloth is cheap because German labor is 
cheap; and second, the evidence that these 
German goods cheapened by squeezing labor 
to the verge of starvation are dumped on the 
American market at less than the German 
cost. 

END THE GERMAN AGREEMENT AT ONCE. 

With the business depression prevailing at 
present and with a considerable number of 
people in want of employment the facts dis- 
closed by this report emphasize still further 
what has long been so evident that it would 
glimmer through a blind man’s eye. The 
German trade agreement that went into 
effect last July should be terminated at once. 
o-—_—_—_ —_— 


Cotton Bills of Lading. 


A conference of business men at Liver- 
pool last July has already resulted in what 
promises to be the reform of one abuse in 
the cotton trade by which bills of lading 
were forwarded and payment made by the 
foreign buyérs while the cotton represented 
by the bills might be lying at some interior 
point awaiting shipment by rail. The Liver- 
pool conference was made up of represen- 
tatives of the banking, shipping, trading and 
manufacturing assembled 
quietly, discussed their difficulties, decided 


interests, who 


on a course of action and then appointed a 
committee to carry their plans into effect. 
There was neither hurrah, nor excitement, 
but the following circular letter recently 
issued by the chairman of the committee 
shows that important results have been ob- 
tained: 

Thanks to the energetic support of the Liver- 


pool and Manchester bankers, the committee has 


every reason to be gratified with the success 


achieved so far. Practically all the Savannah ship- 
owners and agents have come in, and in Gal- 


BILLS OF LADING 








veston only a few names are still leit out. New 
Orleans shipowners and agents have so far not 
been approached by the committee, because con- 
signees of goods via that port are protected by 
the law of Louisiana, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from the president of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange to the presi 
dent of the Liverpool Cotton Association, under 
date of 7th January, 1908:— 


“The complaint of the bankers is directed 


towards the dangerous practice prevailing at 
other Ports, of issuing a Port Bill of Lading, 


against Cotton in the Interior. This practice is 


not permitted by the laws of this State, and does 


not prevail at this port. Foreign shipments from 


the interior are covered by through bills of lad 


ing issued by the railroad company, and the lia- 
bility of the latter does not cease until the con 

delivered to the ship. Upon the 
actual delivery of ihe consignment to the ship, 
the latter issues a master’s receipt which is at 


tached to the through bill. and is 


i 


ignment 


evidence that 
the ship has actually received the cotton. No port 
bill of lading is issued here unless the cotton is 


ictually in port, and delivered to the vessel.” 


So much for the present state of affairs 

With regard to the future the committee has 
repeatedly been asked what steps it proposes to 
take to keep the reform effective. The answer 

this has to deal with two points, viz:— 

1. The alleged. danger 


to 


of any one of the con- 
senting parties breaking faith with the commit 
tee. This danger is only imaginary, for recent 
experience has taught us that competitors would 
immediately inform the committee of such 


l 
breach 


a 
agreement, and to the defaulter the con 
sequences would be disastrous. 

2. Keeping the list complete Changes and 
imalgamations take place and new firms are 
founded, and alterations and additions in the list 
will therefore be continually necessary. To over 
come this difficulty the Liverpool clearing bank 
ers have, at the committee’s request, passed the 
jollowing resolution:— 


“While adhering to previous resolutions th 


nembers of the Association of Liverpool Clearing 


Bankers, at the request of the committee of the 
bill of lading conference, 1907, resolve that they 
will only accept or make advances against cotton 


es 
bills of lading issued by shipowners or agents 
) 


who have consented or may in future consent to 
le conference resolutions.” 

This resolution will make it incumbent upon th 
individual shipowners and agents engaged in the 
cotton trade to tak the necessary steps to have 
their names entered on the official list of consent 
ing shipowners and agents, by writing to the 
chairman of the bill of lading conference commit 
tee, Cotton Exchange, Liverpool, that they con 
sent to issue only cotton bills of lading in 
formity with the conference, 1907, terms, \ 


con 
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\ through bill of lading so drawn as to estab- 
continuity of responsibility of the several 
ym the interior point to the ultimate 

1 other foreign destination—or 
bill of lading duly signed on behalf of 
mer by the captain or other authorized 
ter receipt of the goods into the custody 
-h captain or other authorized agent at the 

shipment.” 


It is necessary that this resolution of bankers 
receives the widest possible publicity, and for that 
yurpose— 

1. The different cotton exchanges and other 

ies represented at the conference are asked to 
distribute copies of this circular to their members, 
ind to other interested parties. 

2. Messrs. Frederick Leyland & Co. have 
indly undertaken to distribute copies to ship- 
owners and agents through their correspondents 

ill American cotton ports. 

3. Importers and European buyers are earnestly 

quested to send corresponding instructions to 
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their American shippers telling them that they 
must ship only by consenting parties. This ap- 
plies also to the ocean carrier named in a through 
bill of lading issued in the interior. 

All shipowners and agents who are so far not 
on the list are therefore requested to send in their 
consent immediately. 


The success of the Liverpool committee 
is explained by the fact that those who had 
the matter in charge were in a position to 
force matters. This applies particularly to 
the bankers whose threat to refuse payment 
of cotton drafts unless accompanied by the 
new bills of lading would alone have been 
enough to bring any recalcitrant to terms. 
The method adopted with such success by 
the Liverpool might well be 
adopted by others who are trying to im- 
prove trade methods, 


conference 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The dress goods market is in better condi- 
tion now than it was earlier in the season. 
Orders are coming in more freely on light 
weight spring fabrics and everything points 
to a healthy trade during the remainder of 
the season, especially on wool batiste, hen- 
riettas, 


nun’s veilings, etc., in the popular 


shade. Panamas and light weight serges are 


l 
very popular especially in navy, brown, royal, 


myrtle, 


Copenhagen, etc., in qualities rang- 
ing from 50 cents to 75 cents. 

Mohairs and sicilians are taking very well 
this season in the usual colors, black, navy 
and cream. This branch of the 
felt the that 
branches. 


trade has not 


dullness has affected in other 


The fall dress goods business has not 
opened up with as much activity this season 
as was hoped for, although the lines are very 
attractive. There is no doubt in the minds of 
the selling agents that the trade will improve 
during the season. Buyers are timid about 
placing future orders and are holding off in 
the belief that goods will be easily secured 
when they are needed. The mill people say 
that they will not make up goods to any ex- 


tent in excess of orders, and therefore advise 


the trade to place their orders early for their 
own protection. 

Broadcloths will again be the leading ma 
terial for the fall and winter seasons. It is 
predicted that the demand for broadcloths 
will be greater this season than ever, espe- 
cially in self striped effects. 

Everything in dress goods has turned to 
stripes. The principal weaves will be hair 
lines, herringbones and diagonals. Fig. 1 
shows a stripe from a popular line sold by F 
Vietor and Achelis at 70 cents, 54 inches 
wide. 

Unfinished worsteds and soft finish pana- 
mas are cOming in very strong. It is very 
evident that these goods will be among the 
leading fall fabrics. 

COTTONS. 

Sheer white goods such as India 
Persian lawns, nainsooks, etc., are selling 
very freely, especially in the better grades. 
There is also a good demand for checked 
and barred white lawns on goods costing 
Irom 10 1/2 to 15 cents. 

There have been a number of calls for 
cloth and 36-inch percales. but 
most of the buyers think that these goods 
are too high. They feel as though 10 1/2 


linons, 


Galatea 
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cents is enough for an 84-count percale, and 
object to paying 11 1/2 cents, which is the 
price that is being asked today. 

The spring lining business has been good 
this season. Prices have been reduced 
about 10 per cent., and the manufacturers 
say that trade in general has been very 
good. 


Silk and cotton mixed goods in the pastel 
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The demand for Amoskeag apron ging- 
hams at 6 cents a yard has been very good, 
in fact it is impossible to secure a complete 
assortment in the market for immediate 
shipment. 

Dress ginghams such as Toile du Nord, 
Bates’ seersucker, AFC ginghams, are in 
demand, but the reorders on these goods 
have not been as large as in former seasons. 












































FIG. I. 


tints are receiving a great many reorders. 
The “Seco” silk made by the Newmarket 
Mfg. Co. and sold by Samuel Eiseman & Co. 
at 23 cents a yard has attracted considerable 
attention in the market, as it is fully 5 cents 
a vard cheaper than any other cloth of this 
character. 

For the past 60 days the condition of the 
cotton goods market has been very unset- 
tled. Prices on all staple brands of bleached 
and brown cottons have been reduced to 
what is considered normal quotations. 

At present conditions are changing very 
fast and confidence is being restored. There 
has been a steady demand for 4/4 bleached 
goods such as Fruit of the Loom at 9 cents, 
Hills at 9 cents, Lonsdale at 8 3/4 cents and 
Hope at 7 3/4. The buyers feel confident 
that these goods will not be cheaper for 
some time to come. There is a growing 
sentiment that the future trade will be very 
good. 

The reduction of about 20 per cent. on 
sheets and pillow cases has improved busi- 
ness in this branch of the trade. A great 
many of the buyers anticipated this reduc- 
tion and let their stock run low so as to get 
their new stock at the low prices. 


SILKS. 


Most of the buyers have visited the market 
and returned home, leaving a great many 
orders for immediate shipment. While 
these orders have not been as large as in 
former seasons, the manufacturers feel fairly 
satisfied with the volume of business, and 
predict that the reorders will amount to 
more this season than in former years. 

Rough pongees and foulards are the 
largest sellers. The demand for these goods 
is steadily increasing, especially the rough 
pongee. L. & E. Stirn, makers of Mirage 
silk at 92 1/2 cents, say that the demand for 
Mirage is much larger than what they an- 
ticipated. 

Rogers & Thompson report that the 
sales on Rajah and Shah are increasing as 
the season progresses. The prices on these 
cloths are 95 cents and 72 1/2 cents respec- 
tively. 





FIG. 2. 


The demand for foulards in a large range 
of beautiful patterns in Copenhagen, brown, 
light blue, tan, raspberry and navy grounds 
is very good. Dotted foulards are having 
their usual run. 

Satin faced silks, such as Messalines, are 
being offered at very reasonable prices and 
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are selling very freely in all of the seasonable 
colors. 

Stripes are taking the lead over plaids and 
checks in 19-inch taffetas. These 
consist mostly of the self-colored 
stripe, from 1/8 to 1/2 inch, in a cheveron 
weave. Fig. 2 shows a pattern from a pop- 
sold by Doherty & Wadsworth at 
72 1/2 cents for Ig-inch goods. ( 


fancy 
stripes 


ular line 
On account of 


shades this 
are selling well. 


the number of popular 
season, 19-inch colored taffetas 
In order to have a complete 
stock it is necessary to carry about five 
shades of blue, four shades of brown, three 
shades of green, along with the standard 
colors. 

The black taffetas is not as 


strong during the spring months as in the 


demand for 


fall, but prices have been reduced so that it 


is possib e to buy 
I 


a 36-inch black taffeta at 
formerly sold for go cents. 


75 cents that 


— 


STYLE SUGGESTIONS FOR WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The of the market has im- 
Whereas a month ago 
dificult to get customers to accept 
light weights which they had on 
order, many are 


ceneral tone 
proved very much. 
it was 
even the 
now calling these in, and 
are looking to replace goods which were 
cancelled. 

While 
it is an 
rather 
later. As the Easter season comes very late 
this year there is still some time left for the 
trade to wake up to the fact they will need 


cancelled orders 
tendency, and it 
a shortage of piece goods 


this replacing of 
indicator of the 
foretelis 


goods. 

Spring overcoatings are selling very well 
in the covert fabrics principally, and the bet- 
ter grades seem to have a better sale than 
the cheaper fabrics. There is some demand 
for grey worsted unfinished goods also and 
here as in the covert overcoatings the better 
grades are in demand. 

Worsted suitings in pencil stripe effects 
are much in demand, and usually in a stripe 
about five-eighths of an inch apart, black, 
blue and brown grounds striped with white 
worsted or silk. 
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In light weight worsteds the stripe effects 
are selling best, but while’buyers are in need 
of these, many of them think by waiting 
awhile they will be able to buy them cheaper. 
This idea is helped by the many pr:ce reduc- 
tions which have been made. Some manu- 
facturers are sO anxious to secure business 
that they are selling their goods below cost, 
thinking that when the business comes later 
they will be able to raise the price enough to 
compensate for the loss. This selling so low 
has created a very hard competition and 
has caused many makers to reduce their 
price after they had taken a number of 
orders. This has been particularly demoral- 
izing and has not helped them any for they 
have only gotten sample pieces anyway. 

The bulk of the orders has been placed on 
heavyweights. One prominent line of 
worsteds was quoted as being withdrawn 
from all except the book tailors, which of 
course was true for they were the only 
people left to buy them. The others all 
placed their orders earlier, and so for that 
matter all lines are withdrawn except from 
the book tailors. 
waiting for 
brought out. 


The trade generally are 
something striking to be 
A few of the leading lines of 
heavyweights might be used as a guide for 
any additional ideas to be made now. First 
and foremost in the minds of the trade is a 
line of all worsted cross dyes, weight 17 
ounces; everybody is talking about them. 
The samples shown are exceptional value. 
The next in prominence is a line of stripe 
kerseys sold at $1.50 and styled after the 
patterns of a standard and well known 
grade. Unless a manufacturer has had ex- 
perience on kerseys, in these times he better 
stay clear, for it is often a whole year before 
a good manufacturer, who has not been 
used to kerseys can make them. The writer 
knows of one of the best manufacturers in 
the State of Massachusetts who was a year 
and a half getting a kersey right and piled 
up hundreds of pieces in the interim. 
Wallach, Stoeller & Co. with a line at 67 
1/2 cents, and Howe & Mackay with one 
at 70 and E. B. Moore & Co. at 75, covered 
the range of the cheaper wool goods very 
creditably and all three are lines worthy of 
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careful study, for these are fabrics which 
have not been having a large sale of late ex- 
cept in high priced grades. 

One of the most sightly wool fabrics is 
that shown by Kenyon, Hoag & Capwell and 
made by FE. C. Caswell & Co., of Blooms- 
burg, Pa.; this is sold under the Allegheny 
ticket at 75 cents. 

Probably one of the most talked of lines 
is that of the American Woolen Co., sold at 
$1.07 1/2. This is a piece dye and it is re- 
ported that one buyer placed an order for 
one hundred thousand yards. This is an all 
worsted fabric and it is practically useless for 
any one else to try to compete on it, for no 
other organization in the country has the 
facilities to get the stock required. 

The American Woolen Co. for some years 
made coverts with mercerized and without, 
and a short time ago they disposed of all the 
stock goods of this character, but just as 
soon as they were sold the demand sprang 
up, and they have made two lines in the As- 
sabet Mills. One sells at $1.37 1/2 and one 
at $1.55, and both are reported as selling 
freely. 

Geo. H. Gilbert Co. also have brought out 
some new styles in their $1.22 1/2 covert. 

(he La Porte Woolen Mills of La Porte, 
Indiana, opened a cassimere fabric at $1.00 
and advanced it to $1.05. This contained 
plenty of cotton but it is the finish and the 
colors which have made it sell. This is also 
true of the lines sold by the Appleton 
Woolen Mills at $1.05 and $1.20. 

Ethan Allen showed a line of overcoating, 
soft finish, fancy effects at $1.37 1/2 which 
are good guides along this line. 

The foregoing tabrics have been quoted 
very extensively by buyers as the leaders, 
and while the bulk of the business on sample 
piece orders has been done, there are always 
places for new fabrics of exceptional value, 
and if they are made along the lines of the 
fabrics mentioned, business will result, pro- 
vided the colors are correct. The tendency 
is away from browns and towards the olive 
and drab tones. 

Usually by this tine of the year an idea 
can be obtained of what the cloak and suit 
trade will buy, they are very much at sea as 
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yet, although it is thought that stripe broad- 
cloths in about 16 ounces weight will sell for 
cloaks. Every one however is looking for 
some novelty. 

lt is a question whether stripes will sell as 
freely next season. Many large buyers do 
not think so, giving checks and plaids the 
preference. 


—_—_—_—_———————— 


THE LEGITIMATE COTTON EXCHANGE. 





BY HARVIK JORDAN, in the Cotton Journal 
What are the functions of a legitimate 
cotton exchange? Ii this inquiry is fully dis- 
cussed by all interests identified in one way 
and another with the cotton industry it 
would doubtless show many and varied opin- 
ions. The cotton exchanges as now con- 


ucted have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism by the leading representatives of, 
and sympathizers with, the great masses of 
the people who are engaged in the produc- 
tion and legitimate handling and consump- 
tion of the great staple crop. 

On the other hand the exchanges have 
found representatives, not only from the 
official membership of those institutions, but 
representatives of the legitimate cotton 
trade who have endeavored to meet adverse 
criticism and to the best of their ability de- 
fend the acts and doings of the exchanges 
as fair and just to all traders. One thing 
seems to be clearly settled in the minds of 
shippers, exporters, cotton merchants and 
spinners, both in this country and abroad, 
that cotton exchanges maintained some- 
where within reach of commerce, where fu- 
ture dealings can be carried on, are neces- 
sary to the life of the legitimate cotton trade 
under existing conditions. If we grant, 
without argument, that these conclusions 
and assertions on the part of the legitimate 
cotton trade are true, and that the interests 
of the growers are best subserved through 
the maintenance and operations of the ex- 
changes, the next question to be asked is, 
can there be enactment of laws, both State 
and Federal, which will force the exchange 
to do a strictly legitimate business and at 
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the same time outlaw the baneful and de- 
structive influences of speculation or gam- 
We have gone to 
the expense and trouble of presenting this 


bling in cotton futures? 


phase of the situation to some of the ablest 
and brightest legal minds in the whole coun- 
try, because The Cotton Journal does not 
wish to, and will not knowingly, make war 
upon any institution which can be legally 
conducted as a necessary adjunct to the 
great cotton trade of this country. 


A DIFFICULT UNDERTAKING. 


hat it will be quite a difficult undertaking 
by our law-making bodies to enact statutes 
regulating the large cotton exchanges in this 
country which will separate the “chaff from 
the grain,” that is, the legitimate transac- 
tions from those which are purely specula- 
tive, is sure to follow the enactment of any 
law on this question. We beg to quote 
herewith some strong opinions which we 
have specially had rendered on this import- 
ant subject by men who have made a deep 
study of the situation, from a legal and 
moral standpoint: 

First: 
world is such that the purchase and sale of 
commodities for future delivery is a neces- 


The organization of the business 


sary function of that organization and to 
destroy that function or materially to impair 
it would bring about disturbance and injury 
of a widespread character. 

Second: The illegitimate use of this func- 
tion by the speculator is to a large extent 
a necessary evil and that illegitimate use of 
interwoven with 
the legitimate use of the function that it is 
extremely difficult to separate them. 

Third: 
function, however, the bucket-shop, is an 


the function is so closely 


That one illegitimate use of the 


unmitigated evil, which can and ought to be 
destroyed root and branch. 

Fourth: That the States 
where these great exchanges 
lished ought to pass rigid statutes regulating 
the that their 
limits and that regulation ought to extend 
to the following subjects: 

(a) To the prohibition and punishment 
of wash sales—that is, fictitious sales made 


Union 
are estab- 


in the 


exchanges operate within 
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by brokers to each other without reality, 
which are represented as real and which are 
made to effect the course of the market. 

(b) The rigid prohibition and punishment 
of a broker bucketing his orders—that is, 
placing orders which he gets to purchase 
cotton against orders which he gets at the 
same time to sell cotton without the execu- 
tion of any contracts with another broker on 
the floor of the exchange. 

(c) The establishment by statute of a 
method of quoting the spot market, based 
on the actual sales of the actual cotton made 
on the day the quotation is fixed and punish- 
ing any departure from the 
making quotations. 

(d) The establishment of the differences 
between the various grades 


actual sales in 


of cotton also 
based on the actual sales of the respective 
grades. 

(e) The establishment by statute of the 
rule that where basis middling is used in de- 
livering cotton on contracts, no more than 
three grades of cotton shall be delivered on 
each 100 bale contract. 

(f) The prohibition against a broker ac- 
cepting a contract to buy or sell cotton on 
the floor of the exchange from any person 
not actually engaged in the cotton business, 
unless upon the deposit of $5.00 per bale in 
cash as a margin. 

While it may appear from the above that 
it will be difficult to confine trading on our 
large cotton exchanges to strictly legitimate 
dealings, it is also clearly set out that the 
present cotton trade of the world demands 
and requires some medinm through which 
future trading can be carried on. 

FUNCTIONS OF COTTON EXCHANGE. 


The functions of legitimate cotton ex- 
change are the buying and selling of spot 
cotton by those legitimately engaged in the 
cotton industry for future delivery in order 
to facilitate the requirements of the busi- 
ness. The manufacturers, under existing 
custom, must have some plan by which 
their contracts can be made for the future 
delivery of cotton to meet their wants, and 
the cotton merchants or exporters, who take 
these orders must have some medium where 
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they can protect their contracts. There has 
never been any fight made against a strictly 
legitimate cotton exchange by the Cotton 
Journal, the Southern Cotton Association or 
the Farmers’ Union. The fight has been 
made against these large exchanges as at 
present conducted, where the speculative or 
gambling transactions daily taking place 
largely predominated and which were detri- 
mental and disastrous to every phase of the 
legitimate cotton industry and more espe- 
cially the productive feature of the industry. 
We have never stood for the local cotton 
exchange because we were satisfied that 
they were not necessary adjuncts to the 
legitimate cotton trade and that dealers and 
manufacturers could get along as well with- 
out them as with them. We have uncom- 
promisingly opposed the “Bucket Shop” 
because such institutions are totally un- 
necessary, and are an unmitigated evil in 
every community where they existed. 
RESTRICTED USE OF EXCHANGE. 

Can we enact legislation whcih will con- 
fine the transactions of the large exchanges 
to strictly legitimate measures? We believe 
it can be done without being destructive or 
hurtful to those institutions. Enact legisla- 
tion which will prohibit any person who buys 
or sells a contract of cotton for future de- 
livery from making a settlement of such 
contract on a cash basis under penalty of 
heavy fine or imprisonment. Let no man 
deal in an exchange unless he is legitimately 
engaged in the cotton industry and require 
him to file an affidavit to that effect or pro- 
cure a license to trade in the exchange. 
Force every man who sells one hundred 
bales of cotton or more to deliver his con- 
tract in spot cotton of even running grades, 
and with no grade lower than two grades 
under middling. If legislation of this kind 
were enacted into law the purely speculative 
trader or the gambler would lose his avoca- 
tion as a dealer in cotton futures, and the 
broker who violated the law would be com- 
pelled to suffer a heavy penalty. If the big 
exchanges are sincere in their desire to get 
down to a strict legitimate business, let their 
officers and members, and those who need 
them for legitimate purposes aid our law 





makers in passing strong and wholesome 
laws along these lines. 

Let them assist in weeding out the purely 
speculative features and incorporating only 
those customs which will stand the criticism 
of just and equitable laws as applied to all 
other lines of business. The big cotton ex 
changes must conform to the strict require 
ments of legal business ethics or the present 
strong sentiment of the people will ulti- 
mately force them out of this country. 


SYSTEMATIZE MARKETING COTTON, 


[f the South will continue its present cam- 
paign in the erection of warehouses at con- 
venient points and operate in connection 
with such storage facilities a financial sys- 
tem which will enable the growers to 
market the crop slowly enough to meet 
only the legitimate needs of the spinners, 
then the establishment of strictly spot cot- 
ton exchanges in the cotton belt would 
serve every purpose of the legitimate cot- 
ton trade. But these facilities have not yet 
been fully provided for and pending their es- 
tablishment the cotton trade will continue to 
hedge their purchases and sales in cotton ex 
changes, either in this country or Europe. 

The effort now to be made is to force 
by legal enactment the future management 
of the large cotton exchanges in this coun- 
try and require them to do a straight, legiti 
mate business or cancel their charters or 
licenses. It is contrary to every rule of legi- 
timate, business that the price of so valuable 
a commodity as cotton should daily fluctuate 
upon such wide margins. It is ruinous to 
the business of the legitimate cotton trade 
to have the business of our great cotton ex- 
changes dominated and controlled by trad- 
ers who neither deal in nor handle spot cot- 
ton, yet they handle annually millions of 
bales represented on tissue paper. If the 
entire crop can be manufactured into yarns 
and cloth each year and sold without that in- 
tense speculative incumbus which character- 
izes trading on our cotton exchanges, why 
cannot the raw cotton be handled in the 
same way? We believe it can be. We. be- 
lieve the time has come when the strong 
arm of the law should be invoked to sup- 
press that character of wholesale speculation 
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in cotton iutures which as it stands today is 


a blot on American civilization. The prob- 


lem can be solved rightly if the legitimate 
cotton trade of the country, backed by our 
their full duty. 


law-makers, will do 


——————e 


‘““CIF AND SIX’’ COTTON. 


i 
L iit a ' 


of buying cif cotton in the old 


stem 


‘country is carried on in the following man- 
mill 
ol or Manchester market 

, for the 


to keep in touch 


lire cotton manager 


a week, not necessarily 
purchase of cotton, but 
with the market. 


1. a 
Keeping 


His broker is all the time 
him posted as to the quantity and 
grade of cif cotton being offered by the dif- 
ferent merchants, as these merchants submit 
daily to the brokers. 


quotations various 


When the 


chase he 


spinner is ready to make a pur- 
consults with his broker, to whom 
he makes known the grade and quantity of 
cif cotton he requires and the months he de- 
sires delivery. 
be made from any particular merchant the 
broker naturally endeavors to execute the 
order in with 


remark 


[f he wishes the purchase to 


the views of the 
in passing that 
there is a great difference in the quality of 
cotton received 


accordance 
spinner. Let me 


merchants, 
though the classification may be the same. 
One 
good cif cotton, bang up to the mark, while 


trom different 


season a certain merchant will have 


C 
merchant wil! 
have struck the best style of cotton and be 


the next season some other 
prepared to give the spinner the benefit oi 
his good selection. The spinner can pur- 
chase any grade of cif cotton he desires, 
such as good middling, fully middling, etc., 
but of course the grade is stated at the time 
the purchase is made, and a contract given 
to the broker and spinner with full particu- 
lars of the transaction. 

We will assunie the spinner purchases, 
through his and 


broker, 100 bales cif 


6 per cent. cotton on the second of 
March for 
the cotton 


is made out to the 


delivery in June. Before 


arrives a provisional invoice 


spinner, based on 
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American weights, with 6 per cent. allow- 
ance for tares andl bands. The spinner, by 
arrangement, can either take the cotton and 
pay for it as per this “provisional” invoice, 
or take it on Manchester 
weights, which shows conclusively that the 
merchant has 


] Aver por )] or 


faith in American 
weights, and also in the 6 per cent. allow- 


2 ¢ »¢ cd 


ance for tares and bands being ample, as he 


agrees to be debited with any shortage in 
weights allowed, but requires payment for 
any excess over the 
When the 


vises the 


provisional invoice. 
cotton arrives the merchant ad- 
broker who in turn 
rhe sample of 
about a quarter of a pound of cotton drawn 
bale- the bale 
and submits them to the broker, for 
approval of the spinner. If the out-turn is 
not satisfactory the spinner may reject any 


advises the 


spinner. merchant has a 


from each from one side of 


only 


bales he considers not fully up to quality, 
though of course he does not have matters 
entirely his own way in this respect, as the 
merchant may consider them up to standard. 
In these cases the broker endeavors to ar- 
range the matter amicably between the two 
principals by getting each to make conces- 
sions, but if they are still unable to fix upon 
a satisfactory basis for settlement the matter 
is taken to arbitration and each side selects 
an arbitrator who appraises the cotton inde- 
pendently. If these arbitrators cannot agree 
the matter is taken before the cotton asso- 
ciation who appoint an umpire to value the 
cotton and whose decision is final. 
times the whole 


Some- 
100 bales tendered is re- 
jected by the spinner and in that case the 
merchant has the option of tendering a fresh 
lot which he considers will be satisfactory. 
Failing to do this the spinner may buy 100 
bales in the open market and debit the mer- 
chant with any loss in price he sustains. 

Following are copies of invoices of an as- 
sumed purchase of 100 bales of cotton at 12 
cents per pound, made out in the three differ- 
ent forms by which the spinner has the 
choice of buying American cotton in the 
Liverpool market. The gross weight is the 
same in each case and the values are given 
in American money for easy comparison. 
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AMERICAN (PROVISIONAL) INVOICE. (LIVER- 
POOL MERCHANTS’ INVOICE TO SPINNER. ) 
100 Bales “Cif” Cotton 
(@ 12c. per lb.: —Gross 
Weight 48,000 lbs. 
Less 6% allowance for 


tare and bands 2,880 lbs. 


45,120 lbs. (@ 12c. = $5,414.40 
Less Cost, Insurance and Freight 290.00 


(American weights of each bale attached) 5,124.40 


LIVERPOOL MERCHANTS’ INVOICE TO SPINNER 
ON LIVERPOOL WEIGHTS **CIF TERMS.” 


100 Bales Gross Weight, 48,000 lbs. 
less 200 lbs. double draft, 2 Ibs 
pe! bale 
47,800 lbs. 
less 864 lbs. bands 720 (10 bands 
weigh 12 lbs.) 
46,936 Ibs. 
less 1,676 lbs. tares (4 lbs per 112 
lbs.) (cwt.) 
45,260 lbs. (@ 12c. per lb. 


$5,431.20 
Less Cost, Insurance and Freight 290.00 


5,141.20 


LIVERPOOL MERCHANTS’ INVOICE TO SPINNER 
ON **SPOT TERMS.” 


100 Bales Gross Weight, 48,000 lbs. 
less 200 Ibs. D.D. 


47,800 lbs. 
less 864 Ibs. Bands 


46,936 lbs. 
less 1,676 lbs. Tares 


45,260 lbs. (@ 12c. per lb. 


Less 1% % discount 381.47 


The uninitiated would naturally wonder 
why spinners ever buy spot cotton. They are 
compelled to do so to get the quality and 
staple required for the better class of yarns. 
Spot cotton is all selected by the merchants 
and is offered in as even running grade and 
staple as it is possible to get under the pres- 
ent conditions of marketing the cotton in 
this country. A great many spinners never 
touch cif cotton simply on account of the ir- 
regularity in the grade and staple which, 
though not sufficiently inferior to be re- 
jected, yet is not good enough to make AI 
yarn, 

There is not to my knowledge any ar- 
rangement specifving or guaranteeing the 
tares and bands to be not more than 30 
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pounds per bale. The allowance is 6 per 
cent., which on a 500-pound bale would 
equal 30 pounds, but as the average net 
weight of American bales is about 450 
pounds, the allowance usually runs around 
27 pounds per bale. 
LANCASHIRE. 
Feb. 19, 1908. 

snbsinesidneaphiicaediainbines 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 

MANUFACTURERS. 


The annual meeting of this association will 
be held in Huntington Hall, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 16 and 17. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are the following: 

Arts of Weaving and Spinning. 

Cotton Cultivation in West Africa. 

Cotton Mill Stocks as Investments. 

Egyptian Cotton. 

Improvements in the Cotton Fiber from 
Storage of Seed Cotton. 

Lubrication Tests in Cotton Mills. 

Need and Advantages of a Cotton Ex- 
change in New England. 

Sea Island Cotton. 

Steadying Power of Consolidation. 

Steam Turbines. 

What a Manufacturer Should Know About 
Coal. 

Yarn Testing. 

iinet Es 


The total value of the exports from 
France to the United States for the fiscal 
year of 1906 was $107,240,548, an increase of 
more than 18 million dollars over 1905. 


Canadian statistics give the aggregate 
trade of the Dominion for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1907, as $441,815,646, an 
increase of nearly 15 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of 1906. 


Oldham, England, is the greatest cotton 
spinning place in the world. It has nearly 
200 mills, containing 15,000,000 spindles and 
giving employment to 37,500 persons whose 
annual wages amount to 12 millions of dol- 
lars. Of two of its shops for the manufac- 
ture of textile machinery, one employs about 
2,000 machinists and the other about 3,090. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE ON THE ELAS- 6. No. 40 yarn, grey (Egyptian cotton); 


TICITY AND STRENGTH OF YARN. 


From Oesterreich’s Woolen und Leinen Industrie. 

[t is only within comparatively recent years 
that the air of weave rooms has been moist- 
ened by mechanical means. The advantage 
of this process consists not only in purifying 
the air, which is especially important in the 
preparatory rooms of flax spinning mills, but 
in an increase of the elasticity and strength of 
the yarn. There are still many weaving mills 
in which these points receive little or no at- 
tention. Every year it is seen that the warp 
does not run as well in summer as in other 
seasons. Nevertheless, in many mills no 
measures are adopted for correcting this de- 
fect, the principal reason being the first cost 
of the installation. There are, however, too 
many mills in which the work is allowed to 
run badly because it always has done so. 

The importance of regulating the moisture 
in mills as well as keeping the warp yarn of 
the right quality is shown by the results of 
the following tests of the elasticity and 
strength of yarn under different conditions. 
It is not necessary to have a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions effecting mill 
work to recognize from these tests the impor- 
tance of apparatus for moistening the air. 
The tests were made with 12 samples of yarn 
as follows: 

1. No. 20 cotton yarn, grey; dry and 
damp. 

2. No. 20 cotton 
damp and sized. 

3. No. 20 Medio 
dry and damp. 

4. No. 20 Jaspe cotton yarn; dry and 
damp. 

5. No. 40 yarn, grey (American cotton); 
dry and damp. 


yarn, bleached; dry, 


cotton yarn, grey; 


dry and damp. 

7. 2/40 cotton 
dry and damp. 

8. 2/40 cotton 
twist; dry and damp. 

g. No. 25 carded flax 
dry and damp. 

10. No 25 carded flax tow yarn, bleach- 
ed: dry and damp 

11. No. 30 flax line yarn, 
damp. 

12. No. 30 flax line yarn, 
and damp. 

The tests were made with an automatic 
dynamometer. The thread used for each test 
was 40 inches long. It was wound for half 
its length around a drum to which one end 
was fastened. The testing weight was at- 
tached to the other end. Each of the twelve 
samples was tested 20 times in the dry state 
and 20 times in a damp condition. The test 
of the first sample resulted as follows: 


yarn, grey, hard twist, 


yarn, bleached, hard 


tow yarn, grey; 


grey, dry and 


bleashed; dry 


NO. 20 COTTON YARN, GREY. 


20 Tests 2 
Dry. 


Tests 
Damp. 
. 2.7790 3.470 
3.6% 4.37% 
.9% 97 
3.1% 3.9% 

22.3 ozs. 23.3 OZzs. 

onaee se OSB. 35.0 OZS. 

. 9.7 OZS. 11.7 Ozs. 

28.1 ozs. 


Elasticity: Minimum 
Maximum 
Variation ee 
Average ibeaaa air ae eae 

Strength: Minimum 
Maximum 
Variation 
Average 

This shows an increase of 25 per cent. in 
the elasticity and 10 per cent. in the strength 
of the damp yarn. While these two percen- 
tages vary widely yet an increase of 10 per 
cent. in the strength is an important gain. 

The lowest elasticity and strength were found 

in the same thread; likewise the maximum 

elasticity and strength were found together. 

The second series of tests resulted as 
follows: 





NO. 20 COTTON YARN, BLEACHED. 


20 Tests 20 Tests 20 Tests 

Dry. Damp Sized. 

Elasticity: Minimum, 2.6% 3.8% 2.370 

Maximum aoe) ee 4.6% = % 

Variation sieves kee 8% 770 

Average i 39 4.27% 2.67% 
Strength: Minimum, 19.7 OzS. 20.3 0zs. 26.3 Ozs. 
Maximum .......28.3 ozs. 28.7 ozs. 36.3 ozs. 
Varmtion 2.0%. 8.6 ozs. 8.4 ozs. 10. OZs. 
PPSTERE vsiexe 24.7 OZS. 24.8 ozs. 32.3 OZzS. 


The damp yarn showed an increase of 14 
per cent. in the average elasticity, while in 
the strength there was an increase of but 4 
per cent., compared with the dry yarn. Com- 
pared with the dry yarn the sized yarn shows 
a loss in elasticity of 30 per cent. The ex- 
tremes of elasticity as well as of strength 
were encountered in different threads of the 
dry yarn. In the case of the wet yarn the 
extremes of elasticity and strength were en- 
countered in the same threads respectively. 
The average elasticity of the sized yarn was 
30 per cent. below that of the dry yarn and 
38 per cent. below the damp yarn. This de- 
crease in elasticity was accompanied by an 
increase in strength of 30 per cent. compared 
with the dry yarn and practically the same 
amount as compared with the damp yarn. 

The third series of tests resulted as 
follows: 


NO. 20 MEDIO COTTON YARN, GREY. 


20 Tests 20 Tests 

ry. Damp. 

Elasticity: Minimum ..... 2.2% 3. % 

Maximum siwateuleele sir eee 4.2% 

Variation or or 1.2% 

Average sca radagipeck'6- oe 3.6% 
Strength: Minimum .14.7 OZS. 15.7 OZs. 
Sst ee . 23. ozs. 24.7 OZs. 
Variation = ini pula 3:eid nc 9. ozs. 
Average cpiteLe etsarata! aot a Ce 20.9 OZS. 


Here we find an increase of 33 1/3 per 
cent. in the elasticity and an increase of 
1/2 per cent. in the strength of the damp 
yarn, 

The results of the fourth series of tests 
were as follows: 


NO. 20 JASPE COTTON YARNS. 


20 Tests 20 Tests 
Dry. Damp. 
Elasticity: Minimum ..... 2. 7% 3.2% 
Maximum cos ble Weare eee 4.27% 
Variation eae nets 97 1. % 
Average : jetties re 3.7790 
Strength: Minimum jrtccokag G&S. 18. ozs. 
er 29.3 OZS. 29.3 OzS. 
WO, | ent aeceateuces 10.6 ozs. 10.3 OZS. 
Average ahecCaehala: ihe 9 a 24.1 Ozs. 
Variation eee, ma. 13.4 OZzs. 
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Here we find the damp condition showing 
a much larger increase, 20 per cent., in elas- 
ticity than in strength, 1.2 per cent. 

The fifth series of tests resulted as follows: 


NO. 40 YARN, GREY (AMERICAN COTTON). 


20 Tests 20 Tests 

Dry. Damp. 

Elasticity: Minimum ..... 1.7% 2.470 

Maximum pike oie gy 3.470 

WOU a 0508s cc05 1.2% 1. % 

Average fs Ferrara 2.9% 
Strength: Minimum errr >: 7.3 OZS. 
Maximum oul mvnsibaie-es ca ae 13.7 OZS. 
VEEIRIOE:  . evceitiveieves 4.6 ozs. 6.4 ozs. 
Average éitiasa pins acre a 10.6 ozs 


This shows an increase of 20 per cent. in 
the elasticity of the damp yarn and of 17 per 
cent in strength. 

The tests of the sixth sample resulted as 
follows: 


NO. 40 YARN, GREY, (EGYPTIAN COTTON). 


20 Tests 20 Tests 
Dry. Damp. 
Elasticity: Minimum ..... 2. % 2.6% 
ee 3.2% ~— 
Variation ie saci See 1.2 
Average 4 tiee0 ee 3.1% 
Strength: Minimum ewanelaiee a: 7.7 OZS 
44 
Maximum rere ie} 13.7 OZS. 
5 7 
MEERNEIOR: sas odeswer's 7, es, 6. ozs 
Average Tocris 11.3 Ozs. 


Here we find an increase of 24 per cent. 
the elasticity and 9 per cent. in the aioe of 
the damp varn. 

The seventh series of tests resulted as 
follows: 


2/40 COTTON YARN, GREY, HARD TWIST. 


20 Tests 20 Tests 
Dry. Damp 
Elasticity: Minimum ..... 1.8% 3. % 
eo = % 4.2% 
Variation =e: Wipe: aa 1.2% 
Average awrite eteristaa as a 3.6% 
Strength: Minimum tis nee CRE 14. zs. 
Maximum cig oie, ork oc ae 33-7 OZS. 
Variation 5 vig Wala tetara” ae 19.7 Ozs 
Average peace. calee ps. cae Ge 27.3 OZS. 


There was an increase of 50 per cent. in 
the elasticity and 13 per cent. in the strength 
of the damp yarn. 

The tests of the eighth sample gave the fo! 
lowing results: 


2/40 COTTON YARN, BLEACHED, HARD TWIST. 


20 Tests 20 Tests 
a ; Dry. Damp. 
Elasticity: Minimum ...... 3.3% 2.5% 
Maximum = pt aesten aa 3.8% 
VOTIEHION | .xéiivesscsss, ED 1.3% 
Average Fgsneidie sit kiwis, 3.1% 
Strength: Minimum avatar Silos * 18.3 ozs. 
PORE i seceiwceuws 31. OZS. 31.7 ozs. 
PE eas Vonctennt 25.6 ozs. 23.3 OZS. 
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Here we find a loss of 21 per cent. in the 
elasticity and a Q per cent. in the 
strength of the damp yarn as compared with 
the dry varn. 


le SS of 


The tests of the ninth sample gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


NO. 25 CARDED FLAX TOW YARN, GREY. 

20 Tests 20 Tests 

Dry. Damp. 
Elasticity: Minimum ...... .6% 
Maximum Sarkte sani 1% 
Variation Bes 5% 


Average ee 8% , 
Strength: Minimum 32.7 OZzS 3 ozs 


\iaximum icevecteee ens 
iriation 


OZS. 
.41.3 02S. 27. ozs 
\verage ‘ occeee54. 2 OZS 63.3 OZS 
\ comparison of these figures shows the 
[ cent. in the 
of the damp yarn, the increase in the 


being 17 per cent. 


very large increase of 75 per 

elasticity 

strength 
Very striking results were obtained by the 

tenth series of tests: 

NO. 25 CARDED FLAX 


row YARN, BLEACHED. 


20 Tests 20 Tests 
Dry Damp. 
Elasticity: Minimum .. 5% 1.1% 
Maximum She aeaeteava: ae 1.5% 
Variation Kaba tc 4% 4% 
Average eee ( I 
Strength: 


Minimum ......14. ozs. 34.7 OZS. 
Maximum .45.7 Ozs. 56.3 ozs 
Variation 20s G3.7 One. 21.6 ozs. 
Average . .26.1 Ozs. 46.4 ozs 

The elasticity of the damp yarn was just 
double that of the dry yarn, while the 
strength of the former showed an increase of 

78 per cent. 

The eleventh series of tests gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


NO. 30 FLAX LINE YARN, GREY. 
20 Tests 20 Tests 
Dry. Damp. 
Elasticity: Minimum . 6% 1.1% 
Maximum C 1.9% 
Variation 8% 
Average eee 1.4% 
Strength: Minimum : 57. ozs. 
Maximum Seon atone i IOI. Ozs. 
Variation Sate at de , ZS 44. ozs. 


1¢ 
Average misiee Sly wa eee ZS, 75.7 OZS. 


This shows an increase of 55 per cent. in 
the elasticity and 7 per cent. in the strength 
of the damp yarn. 

The twelfth and last series of tests gave the 
following results: 


NO. 30 FLAX LINE YARN, BLEACHED. 
20 Tests 

; Dry. 

Elasticity: Minimum ...... .6% 


Maximum valcteuans) Sa 


20 Tests 
Damp. 
1.1% 


1.8% 
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Variation sibel, 
Average . % 
Strength: Minimum ......3I. ozs. 
Maximum .-74.3 OZS. 84.3 ozs 
Variation 43.3 OZS. 42.6 ozs. 
Average S alivatna ciate Se SN 60. ozs 


7% 
1.4% 
41.7 ozs 


Here we find an increase of 40 per cent. in 
the elasticity and of I1 cent. in the 
strength of the damp yarn. It will be noticed 
from the comparison of tests 11 and 12 that 
the strength of the dry yarn was reduced 28 
per cent. by bleaching. 


per 


In the case of the 

damp yarn the bleaching process resulted in 

a reduction of 20 per cent. in the strength. 
en eS 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


By Our Special Correspondent 


lf that is of consolation, American manu- 
facturers may reflect that they are not alone 
in feeling a check to textile business. Bel- 
fast flax spinners are working now only 37 
hours a week. One or two Scotch tweed 
mills are closing and the rest are in need of 
work. Huddersfield fine worsted men find 
new business unduly hard to get. Weavers 
of cottons complain loudly that they are mak- 
ing no money and relatively few manufactur- 
ers in any class do well except out of existing 
contracts. 

Difficulties in wool goods are aggravated 
by differing ideas°as to prices. Even the 
makers of low tweeds feel a change in the 
pulse of the market. ‘Drapers buy reluc- 
tantly, but clothiers are having the usual 
Whitsuntide rush. We have not yet gained 
by the cheapening in money which has pro- 
ceeded at the rate of 3 per cent. in 3 weeks. 
Slack times in the metal trades hold domes- 
tic business down and foreign conditions 
are adverse to export. 


* * * 


Under the compulsion of rivers authori- 
ties woolen manufacturers and others are at 
considerable expense in putting plant down 
for the purification of their waste waters. 
The outlay means easily $5,000 in 


>: many 
cases. 


There are a series of tanks to pro- 
vide for settling out solids, a central well to 
receive the flow at first hand, pumps to feed 
the tanks and then mechanical agitators for 
the tank in which the grease is to be mixed 
with acid. On some 


concerns the cost is 
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burdensome and the opportunity of passing 
the effluent into public sewers at a charge 
between 2 cents and 8 cents a thousand gal- 
lons is appreciated. This is not always an 
available option and we are to have new 
legislation on this matter. In Germany au- 
thorities seem to be more lenient than in 
the North of England. The Wupper, which 
receives the trade waste of Elberfeld and 
Barmen has been called by a most temper- 
ate writer “the most damnably _ill-used 
watercourse in the world.” But it is hard to 
conceive of dirtier rivers than our Calder 
and Aire. 
* * 2 

A lecturer relates that little more than a 
century ago a ship was held up in the 
Mersey because of a false declaration. Her 
master had declared five bags of cotton on 
board as American and the Customs said 
that it was impossible for America to have 
grown such a quantity. The anecdote looks 
too good to be true. Yet the records say 
that in 1770 Liverpool received only three 
bales from New York and only seven bags 
and three barrels of cotton from Virginia, 
Maryland, Georgia and Carolina. A quarter 
of a century later England received only 5,- 
340 bales (of 300 lbs.) from the United 
States. The earlier cotton was Brazilian 
and East and West Indian and 60 cents was 
not an embarrassing price to pay for it. 
Nor was five times the present price exces- 
sive for yarn. 

x * * 

A machinery expert puts forth the 
opinion that could one mill get its cotton 
year by year from the same good plantation, 
20 per cent. in working expenses might be 
saved. Grounds for this supposition are not 
stated and were the opinion generally held a 
lot of estate-buying by spinners might take 
place. Growing for self consumption is not 
a favored idea. It has been axiomatic thus 
far that spinners in cotton growing shall 
grow for the highest bidder. Seasonal 
variations, the magnitude of raw stock on 
nand and the fluctuation of values and pos- 
sibly of demand for yarn discourage the no- 
tion. The belief that something can be 
saved by better farming, ginning and so on 
is common property. Between that and 
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feeding one mill trom one estate there is a 
broad margin of difference and proof is 
wanted of both propositions. 

* * * 

Linen manufacturers are counting on 
good business from a new quarter. Linen 
heavily starched or sized, is supplanting sill 
for ladies’ hats. The fabric is made up ovei 
a wire foundation into hat-shapes and is the 
better for waterproofing. A sizing that is 
approved for use where the fabric is to be 
rainproofed goes by the name of “Appara- 
tin.” It is a wheaten starch swelled with 
caustic soda and neutralized afterwards by 
acid. One proportion of it is soluble and 
one not soluble in water and so a solid sub 
stratum is left to be proofed upon. 

* * om 


Nobody claims yet the fortune that is 
waiting for the inventor of a fireproofing 
compound for textiles which will be unim- 
paired by washing. Methods in present use 
all employ soluble salts, chiefly common 
salt, alum, tungstate or phosphate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia and are thus of 
limited utility. Flannelette is the fabric 
most needing to be made less combustible 
and it is pointed out that something depends 
on the raising process. Given a pile con- 
sisting of some long and some short fibers, 
straggling and loose, the flame strikes in- 
stantaneously and rushes up the surface of 
the garment. An even, close velvety pile is 
much less hazardous. For experiment com- 
pare cotton velvet with ordinary flannelette. 
But some chemical or other means is 
wanted to preserve from fire curtains and 
other hangings that have to bear contact 
with water. 
* - * 


The surgeon to the Bradford Anthrax In- 
vestigation Board advises willowing before 
washing wools likely to be infected by this 
disease. The germ is on the wool not in it 
and a good drumming has the apparent 
effect of lessening dust in carding and 
combing rooms. Cases in these depart- 
ments have been scarcer since this order of 
proceedings was followed. Openers and 
sorters of wool are well protected by regu- 
lation measures, but from dust in carding 
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there is no refuge and anthrax has been be- 


coming a comber’s or carder’s disease 
rather than a woolsorter’s. 

Persian wools are at the head of the list of 
deathdealers. It is supposed that anthrax- 
laden fleeces are not necessarily those of 
Dust from an 
well 


animals dead of the disease. 
come in 
Enrich pre- 
scribes soap and water rather than any dis- 
infectant solution for 
men handling 


district 
wool from health; 


anthrax-stricken may 


sheep. Dr. 


use on the hands of 
wool. Except that 
liquid prevents the flying of dust, and is thus 
beneficial, this authority does not commend 


dirty 


attempts to sterilize wool in unopened bales. 
After four hours’ soaking he has found wool 
se 


very imperfectly disinfected. 


* * * 


Some changes in the regulations govern- 
ing the Bradford Conditioning House may 
be of interest to others who wish to prevent 
frauds. The changes come from a joint 
committee City Council 
(owners of the place) and the Chamber of 
Commerce (standing for the customers). 
Every certificate issued is to be press-copied 
for purposes of record. 
to be on 


representing the 


Every duplicate is 
with “duplicate” 

Certificates are 
all to be countersigned by a senior clerk and 


colored paper 
across the certificate’s face. 


are in no case to be issued in the names of 
parties not the owners of the goods. Lots 
very variable in condition are to be so de- 
clared by the conditioners. 
packing is to be done only by the House 
staff. Customers are not to be allowed to 
draw samples at the Conditioning House 
themselves. Tops tested are to have at- 
tached a ticket printed “Bradford Condition- 
ing House.” Finally it has been decided, in 
the interests of efficiency, gradually to re- 
place the staff of youths attending at the 
ovens by young women. 


Remarking or 


* * * 


“Yankee” asks whether difficulty is felt in 
making branch-works of our large combines 
abide strictly by the uniform list of selling 


prices. Severe disciplinary measures used 
against some managers who defied head- 
quarters have not been without effect. 


Standard prices are generally well main- 
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tained, but there are always means of evad- 
ing regulations and these are sometimes 
taken. Articles are described in books and 
papers as things they are not and are 
charged for accordingly. For example, 
brown dyeing may be done at the price oi 
black, length or weight may be stated ficti 
tiously. Obviously these subterfuges are 
exceedingly difficult of detection. The in 
centive to resort to them is less now than 
formerly and faith is much better kept than 
ever it was in the pre-amalgamation days 
when price leagucs were broken as quickly 
as they were made. In the dyeing trade 
those understandings were little better than 
arrangements whereby the unscrupulous 
fleeced their straightforward colleagues. 


A STEAM GRAB DISCHARGING COAL FOR A COMBINE 
DYEWORKS., 


An exceptionally wonderful scientific dis- 
covery by a Berlin savant is reported in 
England. Photographic means of printing 
designs on textiles at a “very trifling cost” 
have been invented and a company for print- 
ing thus is being formed. A fair idea of 
the practicability of the process can be 


gained from the news that 


“carpets and 
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woolen and cotton fabrics of all descrip- 
tions” are to be printed. No doubt this is 
exactly the thing that carpet-buyers have 
been looking for. 
* * ~ 

An interesting and uncommon addition to 
a dyeing and finishing works some stories 
high is an external conveyor for goods. 
Working like the buckets on a dredger this 
transports pieces, press-papers and whatnot 
upstairs and brings treated goods down in 
constant streams. It improves on the usual 
elevator or the more primitive crane-hook. 
Outside another branch in the same estab- 
lishment and on the canal bank, stands a 
steam grab, Fig. 1, working like the steam- 
navvy. This picks up small coal from the 
barges and deposits them in overhead coal- 
shoots in rear. The coal-carts receive their 
loads by gravitation and discharge at the 
furnaces a hundred yards away. There is 
nothing our combines are more disposed to 


economize in than cost of coal. 
ee 


SPOOLING AND DRESSING WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED WARPS. 


BY GEORGE F. HUSSEY. 


It is necessary to have the machinery 
properly located and set up in order to get 
the best results in the spooling and dressing 
department. The machines. should be 
placed in a good light. The bearings should 
be level, especially the reel bearings. | 
have been in mills where it was necessary to 
block the reel to prevent it from running 
down hill every time the section was 
changed. The pin holes in the rails were so 
crooked that the warp sections resembled 
a Virginia rail fence. The spool creel acted 
like a ship tossed about in a gale of wind. 
No man can dress a warp properly under 
such conditions. 

I recall a case where a dresser tender upon 
going to a new position, found the warping 
frame and creel in a very bad condition. He 
went to the overseer and asked that the 
machine be repaired and set right. The 
reply he got was this: 

“The machine has been running that way 
for the last ten years and you are the first 
man to complain; all your predecessors have 
made good work and there is no reason why 








you should not if you are fit for the job.” 

The dresser tender replied: 

“I can do what the others did if you say 
so, but remember, I shall listen to no com- 
plaint from the weave room about high or 
low sections or bad dressing.” 

The machine was fixed at once. 

Spooling the yarn is a very important 
process and much depends upon good work 
here in getting good work in the dressing 
and weaving rooms. Nothing is so discour- 
aging to the dresser as badly spooled yarn. 
Under such conditions it is impossible to do 
good work. If it is necessary to have 18, 
20, 24, 30 and 36 end spools the overseer 
should see that the spooler guides are set 
properly, so that the threads will not over- 
lap one another. He should also see that 
the end threads are built up properly next 
to the spool head. The spooler should learn 
to tie a good square knot and break off the 
ends short. Care must be taken to have 
the preper length of yarn on each spool so 
they will not run short on the dressing 
frame. Otherwise much time will be lost in 
tying in pieces. The spooling machines 
should have the top friction rolls resting on 
the bottom rolls at each end and held down 
by a good strap properly weighted, in order 
to give a uniform tension on every thread. 
This will prevent slack threads when the 
spools run out on the dressing frame, and it 
will also result in uniform tension on the 
threads in the loom. The spooler drum 
should be covered with heavy canvas. The 
spools should be properly weighted so as to 
prevent slipping on the drum. 

The bobbin pins deserve special attention; 
they should be firmly set in the frame and 
properly spaced, otherwise the spooler will 
have a great deal of trouble with the bob- 
bins. If a pin is bent the yarn will begin to 
break when the bobbin is about half empty, 
and continue breaking until it runs out. 
This is caused by the irregular tension, 
which is greater when the yarn comes from 
one side of the bobbin than when it comes 
from the other. This defect also causes 
uneven tension on the thread, which be- 
comes evident when the yarn is running on 
the dressing frame. It makes what the 
dressers call a “bum job.” 

The spooler rolls should be kept well cov- 
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ered with leather; a good spooler stop mo- 


tion will also result in improvement of the 

work. 
Let us assume that we have a_ heavy 

weight plaid to dress and that the following 


yarns are coming along from the mill: 


All wool black slack twist 5 runs. 
Dark olive slack twist 8 1/2 runs. 
The two twisted 22 turns. 

III mix 3 1/2 runs. 

875 mix 3 1/2 runs. 

316 mix 3 1/2 runs. 

58 mix 5 runs. 


As the dresser reels are each 4 yards and 
4 inches in circumference, the cuts are each 


made 13 turns. There is an order for 10 


$x 2x 2x cS ax 
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Suppose that a new lot comes 
that the ticket reads: “Lot 2,740, No. 214 
mix, 3 1/2 run, 3,000 pounds in the batch, 
2,000 pounds for warp, 1,000 pounds for fill- 
ing, style 2,780, 84 cuts. The dresser tender 
should keep his eyes open and make sure 
that he gets enough warp yarn from the lot 
to make 84 cuts. It may take somewhat 
more or less than 2,000 pounds for such an 
order. He should tell the boss spinner to 
notify him when the 2,000 yards is spun, then 
calculations should be made to determine 
how much, if any, is required to complete 
the 84 cuts. When the right quantity is ob- 
tained the rest of the batch can be spun into 
filling. 

The draft for style 2,780 calls for 3 colors: 


along and 


a 63 »n 22 3a 3s Cx SK 


(lhe Saomet Georg MAMA AA A Te 20 
A TT 
Went aa 
UT 


cuts and accordingly each spool should 
carry 90 holes of yarn. The dresser picks 
the pattern right to left as it 
from left to right in the draft, 
illustration. The black and olive twist is 
placed at the bottom of the spool rack. 
Then the other colors come in the following 
order: I11 mix, 875 mix, 316 mix, 2 pattern 
spools at the top. 

I always 
that comes 


from reads 


shown in the 


the bottom the color 
first in the draft and then take 
them in order, finishing with the pattern 
spool at the top. When warping both black 
and white varn I would advise placing the 
white at the bottom of the rack so that the 
dresser tender can see the threads to better 
advantage. When the dresser tender has 
the varn through the reed I look the work 
over to see that every thread is in its place. 
When everything is all right he is told to go 
Constant on the 
part of the overseer to prevent waste and 
obtain good results. The spooler should be 
instructed not to pull the yarn from the bob- 
bins, but to spool it up close. He should 
also be instructed to save all the pieces that 
then tie them in as other 
keeping the sets even. 


place at 


ahead. care is necessary 


do not run out, 
bobbins run out, 


Lb0<m pattern 
white 3 1/2 runs, black 3 1/2 runs, 
3 1/2 runs. 


214 mix 
Spools are required as follows: 


4 38/40 spools 214 mix. 
4 38/40 spools black. 
4 38/40 spools white. 


A spool will carry 48 holes of yarn. The 
warps are made with 8 sections, 7 cuts, with 
12 rounds of the reel to a cut. The 
for the spooler tender are written 
follows: 


tickets 
out as 


Style 2,780. 

Lot 2,740. 

214 mix, 3 1/2 run. 

4 spools of 40 thread, 48 holes. 
I spool 38 thread, 48 holes. 


When the order is dressed the yarn is all 
used up, there being no pieces lying around 
to attract the superintendent’s attention as 
he passes through the room. The 
tender should have a good system and carry 
it out. I have 
who failed in this respect and who were con- 
stantly yelling at the spoolers, giving con- 
flicting orders inside of two minutes and de- 
moralizing the help generally. The spool- 


dresser 


seen overseers of dressing 
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ers and dresser tenders soon get tired of 
such a man. An overseer should not only 
have a good system, but keep his own coun- 
sel, be courteous, push the work along, and 
go ahead when sure he is right. He should 
not allow the dresser tenders or spoolers to 
dictate regarding the work. If they insist 
upon doing this he should dispense with 
their services. The overseer should fill the 
position from the ground up; never look 
back but always look ahead, and plan the 
work so that it comes out right, both as to 
quantity and quality. 

I have been overseer of dressing, spool- 
ing, twisting and winding for 25 years and 
therefore speak from experience. There is 
a great difference in dresser tenders; some 
can get good results from tender yarn, 
while there are others who could do practi- 
cally nothing with the same material. If 
there is a tie-up of tender yarn, the weight 
on the paddle should be reduced before 
starting to dress the warp. Give the spools 
just weight enough to steady them so the 
threads will not sag. It may be well to put 
a lag of leather on the pulley that drives the 
reel, so that the reel will not take up the 
yarn faster than it is delivered from the size 
rolls. Start up the machine carefully and 
when it is running feel the yarn with the flat 
of the hand to see whether the tension is 
right. If there is too much tension let out 
the reel belts, and in a few minutes the ma- 
chine can be regulated properly. When it 
is once right let it alone. It is a great mis- 
take to keep tinkering with the machine 
when it is doing good work. This results in 
high or low sections and a poor warp, the 
yarn will weave badly in the loom, and the 
goods will have section stripes for which 
the overseer will be called down. 

I have for a long time been using an im- 
proved dressing creel and patent spring 
levers and have found that they give a uni- 
form tension from the beginning to the end 
of the spool. There is much less breakage 
of yarn as the springs work automatically, 
and consequently the yarn does not get tight 
and overstrained when the spool runs down. 

It is much to be regretted that the spool- 
ing and dressing departments are generally 
neglected. Mill managers seem to think 
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that all their energies should be devoted to 
perfecting machinery and processes for the 
carding, weaving, spinning and finishing 
departments. They overlook the great im- 
provement in the quality and production of 
cloth that can be effected by properly 


equipped and well managed spooling and 
dressing rooms. 


Only the best spools should be used. It is 
anything but economy to save money by 
buying spools of inferior quality. There 
should be plenty of space around the ma- 
chines, and racks provided for holding the 
yarn as it comes from the spooler. Much 
imperfect work is caused by piling spools 
up on the floor. When necessary a pattern 
spool should be used and thus avoid run- 
ning yarn from bobbins. I make it a rule 
never to run bobbins, no matter how broken 
up the pattern may be. Threads run. from 
bobbins are generally too slack, occasionally 
too tight, and never have the same tension 
as the yarn run from the spools. The 
dresser tender should arrange work on the 
different frames so as to avoi |, as far as pos- 
sible, changing the number of sections when 
changing from one order to another. 

While the dresser tender is picking his 
pattern, the empty spools can be taken from 
the rack and the full spools for the next warp 
placed in position. At this time the beam 
can be set in the beamer so as to be in posi- 
tion when the dresser tender gets the warp 
ready for beaming. After the warp is tied 
in the overseer should read the pattern, 
while the dresser tender looks over the yarn 
in the reed to see that every thread is in its 
place. The space between the false heads on 
a beam should be about 3/8 of an inch wider 
than the width of the warp on the reel, in 
order to allow for the tendency to spread. 

saeiearinersiciesipinmmnetaiceaimesien 

The steam engine was invented in 1767, 
but not until 1783 was it applied to carding 
and spinning machinery. 


In 1788 power spinning of cotton yarn 
was first successfully accomplished in 
Beverly, Mass., although attempts had been 
previously made in Philadelphia, in 1775; in 
Worcester, in 1780, and in Bridgewater, 
Mass., in 1786. 
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COTTON MILL ORGANIZATION. 
BY ACCOUNTANT. 


4 COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKING 
SYSTEM OF A FACTORY MANUFACTURING 
A SPECIAL PRODUCT WHICH IS MADE UP 
ONLY ON CUSTOMERS’ ORDERS. 


The fabric made is used for various pur- 


noses, but most extensively, perhaps, for 


Purchase Requisition 


Jo the PurcHASING AGENT~ 
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96 
competition from other manufacturers. 
Customers’ specifications are submitted to 
all mills making the goods, and all other 
things being equal, the manufacturer who 
to furnish at the lowest price 
usually gets the business. 

In any line of business the one and only 
object which the manufacturer has in view 
is the making and disposing of his product 
at a profit, and in connection with the sell- 


proposes 


No. al 


The following supplies will be reguired in our 


store rooms on 


2¥ 


























Ordered fut 


Price _22¢¢ 
P.0.Number_2 467 


al dibed | pomisea_tet 14 / 








sails for yachts, tires for vehicles, cloths for 
pottery manufacture, etc., and in the selling 
of which the company meets with lively 


ing of the product any information which he 
may be able to obtain regarding the prices 
asked by his competitors is a distinct help. 
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This market price is made up of two ele- return on the capital which he has invested 


ments, the cost of the goods and added to _in real estate, plant and equipment. The 


Material Received Report No.6 


Date_2/24/06 On PO,_2467 On Regn Gol 
From Unntid Ot Ca. A 


Via _2.Y AWN. CLE Charges 
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cost of the goods is made up of the manu- 
facturing cost and selling cost and the fac- 
tory and sales organizations and systems are 
used for regulating and controlling these ' 
things. L 

The purchasing end of the system will first 
be described. The storekeeper, a man 
placed in general charge of raw material and 
supplies of all kinds used in the works, i 
makes requisition for all material require- 
ments, except in special cases. The requisi- 
tion used is form ASi. These are purchased 
in book form, original white, duplicate yel- 
low and are numbered progressively as 1s- . 
Material sued, the original being perforated across x 
the top to facilitate removal from the book. 
In making up this requisition, the store- 


keeper writes under the column headed 
XX Spindle “Symbol” the symbol or stock number as- 
signed the material wanted for identification 












purposes. A record of all symbols is kept in 

a loose leaf record, form AS2, alphabeti- 

cally, describing material, telling where P 
stored, stock requirements, etc. In column +" 
headed “On Hand,” AS1, is entered the 
present stock. When dated and signed the 
this an amount for profit which the manu-_ requisition goes to the stock clerk. This 
facturer considers wi!l bring him a sufficient 





AS4 


clerk keeps a record of all materiai on hand 
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in a stock record book, form Br. In using 
this book the symbols assigned to the ma- 
terials become the page numbers. Turning 
to the page indicated by the symbol on the 
tequisition, the clerk proceeds to check the 


Material 
Stock Record 





ey Received 
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receives the goods, one to the stock-book 
clerk, who makes a record of the order, the 
two remaining ccpies remaining with the 
purchasing agent, one being filed numeri- 
cally and the other alphabetically with the 


Quantity tobe Max. 2BLt 


kept in stock Min. 10 pale 


pie Reg h (2a 
aes Pat |na Mal Daily) Totall Unit |Prce| Art| Trams” 





accuracy of the storekeeper’s statement re- 
garding the quantity of material on hand. If 
found, they are noted on 
the face of the requisition. The clerk also 
notes on the face of the requisition the last 
purchase order number on which material 
was ordered, the price paid when received. 
etc., and forwards to the superintendent. 
The superintendent, if approving, 
forwards to the purchasing 


discrepancies are 


signs and 
agent who 


requisition attached, in what is known as an 
unfilled order file. 

Upon receipt of the material the store- 
keeper makes out a report, form AS3, in du- 
plicate, sends original to stock-book clerk, 
and attaches a wired tag, form AS4, to the 
material or containers. 

The stock record clerk enters the report 
of receipt of material and holds until invoice 
for shipment is received from the purchasing 


Boston, Mass_Ft.7 1906. 


70 Untid Ok G. 


Ship marked 


STANDARD MILLS 
BOSTON , MASS. 


Via. AY. HUH ER by 


makes out an order on vendor and fills out 
the lower part of the requisition. 

Four copies of the purchasing order, Ba, 
are made, one going to the storekeeper, who 


Order No,_2¥67 


and charge our account. 


STANDARD MILLS 


Purchasing Agent. 


agent. When invoice is received, prices are 
checked, record of same made in stock book, 
receiving report is attached and papers re- 
turned to the purchasing agent, who takes a 
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copy of the order on vendor filed alphabeti- 
cally in unfilled order file with requisition at- 
tached, notes prices charged on invoice, re- 
ceipt of goods as ordered, attaches invoice 
and receiving report to order and requisition 
and forwards all to the accounting depart- 


ment. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN JACQUARD DESIGN. 


BY FREDERICK L. MUELLER Mill Manager 
(From Zeitschrift fuer Textil-Industrie. 


To reproduce figures in woven fabrics it 
is necessary first to make a draft on design 
paper and then cut the jacquard cards to 
correspond. Owing to the large size of the 
squares representing the warp and filling 
threads, the draft is necessarily made on an 





FIG. I. 


enlarged scale. The drafting of the design 
is a slow, laborious process and requires the 
services of experienced draftsmen for ordi- 
nary patterns. For more elaborate figures, 
such as a portrait for example, artistic tal- 
ent is required, and because of the labor 
envolved it is practically impossible to get 
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an exact reproduction of the features. 
3enno Borzykowski, the manager of the 
Photochemie-Gesellschaft at Berlin, has 
recently patented a photographic process 
for making jacquard patterns. His suc- 
cess has been due to the fact that 
in addition to being a weaver, he also 
possessed a practical knowledge of photog- 
raphy. This process makes it possible to 
produce accurately on design paper compli- 
cated patterns, portraits and paintings in the 
space of a few hours. Any weaver who has 
a knowledge of photography can use the 
Borzyskowski process. The _ intersecting 
lines are first printed on the design paper 
which is then coated with a preparation sen- 
sitive to light. The pattern is thrown on the 
sensitized paper. The intersecting lines are 
visible through the sensitized coating. The 
cards are then cut to correspond with the 
photographic draft and the _ necessary 
ground and figure weaves. The process is 
carried on as follows: 

I. Patterns with the same weave in both 
ground and figure. For example, ‘a 5-leaf 
warp satin for the ground and a 5-leaf filling 
satin for the figure. The original pattern is 
first drawn in black or any other contrast- 
ing shade on white paper. The sheet is 
stretched on a frame and a photograph of it 
made in the desired size on a dry plate, 
either by daylight or artificial light. For a 
600 jacquard machine a plate about 5 by 6 
is required. The operation requires from a 
few minutes to half an hour, the time vary- 
ing with the skill of the operative, and costs 
5 to 6 cents. The plate is developed, fixed, 
washed and dried, a special preparation 
called “radium developer” being used. The 
negative is placed in an enlarging apparatus, 
adapted for electric, oil, spirit or gas light. 
A sheet of ordinary design paper of the right 
size and gauge is placed on the wall or ona 
frame in a dark room. By means of a lamp 
the pattern is thrown on the design paper, 
focused and adjusted to the desired position 
and size. A sheet of especially sensitized 
design paper is now placed over the other 
sheet and the design thrown on the sensi- 
tized sheet from the enlarging apparatus, the 
exposure lasting for two to ten seconds. 
The paper is so printed and prepared that 
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after exposure and developing the pattern 
appears in a distinct The desired 
ground shown in 
the intersecting warp and filling 
lines of the design paper. 


black. 


and figure weaves are 
green on 
As shown at Fig. 


1, the ground and figure weave is an 8-leaf 


satin running from left to right, the card 
being cut as follows: 

Ground, green squares cut. 

Figure, green squares uncut. 

2. Patterns 


weaves for 
illustrated at 
in which the ground is an 8-leaf warp 
satin and the figure an 8-leaf filling satin. 


with separate 


ground and figure. This is 


Fig. 2, 


The cards are cut as follows: 

Ground, green squares cut. 

Figure, green diagonal lines uncut. 

3. Patterns with the 
ground and several weaves for the figure. 
These patterns 


one weave for 


are made in various ways. 
Fig. 3 shows a pattern with an 8-leaf warp 
satin in the ground, an 8-leaf filling satin for 
one leaf, a 4-leaf warp twill for the second 
leaf and an 8-leaf filling satin for the third 
leaf. As three used for 


the figure, one leaf is sketched with blue, the 


weaves are to be 
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second with red and the third with yellow. 
The pattern is photographed as already ex- 
plained, the three colors being shown in dif- 
ferent shades. A specially sensitized plate ts 
used to get this result. The effect is shown 
rather imperfectly in the half-tone at Fig. 3. 
The detail comes out very clear and distinct 
in the photographic pattern. The cards are 
cut from this design as follows: 

For the ground the green squares are cut. 

For the light grey figure the green diag- 
onal lines are uncut. 

For the dark grey figure the green dots 
are cut. 

For the black figure the green squares are 
uncut. 

If it is not practicable to make the orig- 
inal sketch in as many colors as are desired 
for the different weaves, a one-color sketch 
may be used. In that the different 
parts of the pattern on the sensitized plate 


case 


are exposed for different periods of time by 
the use of a stencil. 
For patterns requiring more weaves than 


are shown in Fig. 3, special design papers 
are used giving the desired combinations of 


i 
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weaves for the ground and figure. Effects 
with woven spots in the pattern are photo- 
graphed by special exposure of the plates. 
The card cutting is facilitated because the 
different weaves are distinguished not only 
by distinct marks on the design paper, but 
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sign paper, it is possible to transpose them 
in any part of the design to meet 
special requirements of light and shade. 
Fig. 4 shows the photograph of Kaiser 
William developed by the 


pr cess, 


desired 


Borzykowski 
The cost of this process is from 50 


FIG. 4. 


also by the especially contrasting shades of 
the photograph. 
Another advantage of the 

process is that any change, cards 
can be cut from the same pattern, either for 
a fabric with one warp and one filling or for 
a fabric with two or more kinds of yarn in 
warp or filling. As the different weaves are 
sketched over the entire surface of the de- 


Borzykowski 
without 


to 70 per cent. of 


the cost of the cheapest 
method heretofore in use. 


-_—_—____—_—_ 


the High School of Commerce at Lyon 
gives a course of instruction in the silk busi- 
ness, which includes all branches of the in- 
dustry from raising the worm, making the 
designs, and weaving the silk, to putting it 
on the market. 
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PLAN OF A COTTON WEAVING MILL. 


The accompanying drawing shows the 
plan of a 356 loom cotton weaving mill built 
at Reichenau, Germany. Adjacent to the 
main building, which is rectangular and one 
story throughout, are the repair shop, boiler 
and power 
The 


been 


houses, and the sizing room. 

rooms and machinery have 
arranged not only to facilitate the 
handling of the material in process, but also 
to help the overseers and superintendent to 


various 


keep the various departments under con- 
stant supervision. 

Entry to the mill is gained by a number 
of doors which permit of easy exit in case 
of fire or other accident. The arrangement 
of the departments is as follows: The yarn 
is stored in the room, D, which is also used 
for the storage of cloth. The yarn is taken 
to the room, B, for delivery to the mill; the 
filling being delivered on one side and the 
warp on the other. After the yarn has been 
weighed and a record made of the weights, 
the filling yarn is taken to the weave room; 
the warp yarn through the hall-way, A, to 
the room, E, adjoining the spooling and 
warping department, E*. In this room are 
two 200-spindle spoolers. 

The spoolers are placed in the frame, b, 
and beamed on the three machines, a, which 
are equipped with automatic stop motions. 
The rest of the room is used for drawing, 
twisting-in and the storage of harness, 
beams, etc. 

The beams from machines, a, are taken to 
the sizing room, F, where the warps are 
sized, dried and rebeamed. The beams are 
now carried back to the room, E, where the 
warps are twisted or drawn in and reeded 
for the looms. 

In the weave room, L, are 356 looms oi 
medium width. A wide passageway runs 
across the room dividing the looms into 8- 
loom and 10-loom rows. 

The toilet rooms are located at the end of 
this alleyway, as shown in plan. The ar- 
rangement of the mill enables it to be 
easily enlarged by an extension sideways. 
The space between the posts are 18 ft., 3 in., 
by 11 ft., 8 in., which enables the floor space 
to be utilized to good advantage. 
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At the side of the weave is the beltway, 
K, a cross section of which is shown at Fig. 


5. The beltway is 6 ft., 6 in. wide and 24 it., 
6 in. high, extending above the level of the 
weave room ceiling. A platform is built g ft. 
above the floor, making the pulleys and 
bearings easily accessible. The space below 
the platform is used for storage. 

The passageways from the weave room to 
the repair shop and engine room are en- 
closed so as to prevent any access to the 
beltway. 

The engine room, H, is located between 
the repair shop, G; the boiler house, I, ac- 
commodates a 250 h. p. steam engine with 
one high pressure cylinder. The power is 
transmitted by ten 2-inch ropes to the main 
shaft, e, one end of which on solid 
masonry in the engine room. The machines 
in the repair shop, G, are driven from an 
extension of one of the weave room shafts. 
The boiler house, I, contains two water tube 
boilers. The construction of the roof of the 
boiler house is shown at Figs. 4, 5 and 6. 
The offices, C, C, are located near the main 
entry to the mill—-Uhlands Technische 
Rundschau. 


rests 


—_—______ 


Fulling Fancy Flannel. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are having trouble in fulling a 5 oz. fancy 
flannel. After fulling the cloth is creased and the 
selvage turns over or doubles up. We are using 
a good fulling soap of our own manufacture, and 
full the flannel for 2 1/2 to 3 hours. 


Amanda (964). 


If our correspondent is not already doing 
so, we would suggest tacking the goods, that 
is, sewing the selvages loosely together so 
as to prevent rolling during the fulling proc- 
ess. There are two methods of tacking. One 
consists in bringing the opposite selvages of 
a piece together and sewing them by long 
stitches with a continuous length of twine. 
The other consists in knotting the selvages 
at intervals of say 18 to 24 inches. 

It might be possible to remedy the trouble 
by fulling the goods more quickly. The 3 
hours they are now running is a long time 
for such goods and it would seem as if the 
felt in the fabric could be obtained in less 
time. 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 


ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Questions should be 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 


expressed. 


evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Streaks in Knit Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like to know the cause of the streaks 
in the sample enclosed. This cloth after knitting 
is bleached and dyed and the streaks still show, 
which causes it to be classed as seconds. We use 
13s mule spun cotton yarn made of this crop, 
which the spinners say is of good quality. The 
cloth was made on a 36-gauge machine. 

Adirondack (943). 

The sample sent with this inquiry was a 
tubular fabric with dark transverse streaks 
about 1/16 inch wide and appearing at regu- 
lar intervais of about 1/4 inch. The inquiry 
and sample were submitted to a number of 
our correspondents, who sent us the follow- 
ing replies: 

After a thorough examination of the sam- 
ple I have come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is in the varn; that is to say in the 
cotton stock from which the yarn is spun. 
The fact that the streaks show after being 
bleached and dyed helps to prove my con- 
clusion. 

From the sample it appears that the ma- 
chine has eight feeds, and that two of these 
have yarn on them 
white as on the other six. 


feeds which is not as 

Either carded yarn is being used from a 
different mill on these two feeds which show 
the streaks, or if the yarn is all from the 
same mill, then the spinner is using a lower 
grade of cotton in making it. 

Take for example the difference between 
and yarn. The former is 
much whiter than the latter, and if the cloth 
is bleached and dyed from these, the combed 
yarn will be whiter than the carded yarn. If 
both are dyed together the combed yarn will 
be lighter than the carded. 

We often have different shades of white 
carded yarns coming from different spinners. 
When using them for cloth that is to be dyed, 


combed carded 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


we are obliged to keep them separate, as we 
found that the lightest shade of yarn re- 
quired more dye. Lafayette. 


The streaks in the piece of knitted fabric 
are probably caused by yarn of different 
qualities or shades being run in on the ma- 
chine at the same time. I have learned by 
experience that two different kinds of yarn 
may appear near enough alike on the cop or 
cone to be put together, but when they are 
knit together, the difference in shade is no- 
ticeable in the cloth. Some think that even 
though a piece of cloth is not all the same 
shade that if it is bleached it will come out 
the same shade, but it will not. If there is a 
difference at the start a difference will ap- 
pear after bleaching, though perhaps not 
quite as noticeable. 

The only remedy for the trouble is to run 
yarn of the same quality and shade. The 
yarn is probably bought from two different 
mills, or the knitter ‘may be working off 
some odd lots. Amazon. 


After due examination of the sample re- 
ceived I find that there has been two differ- 
ent kinds of yarn used, the dark streak being 
caused by yarn of a darker shade being 
mixed either at the knitting mill or the spin- 
ning mill. I should judge that the yarn 
causing the streak is either hosiery or warp 
twist while the balance is underwear twist. 
If the knitters are using yarns of a different 
twist they will probably find that some of the 
operators are getting the yarns mixed, but 
on the other hand, if they are using only one 
kind of yarn they will have to look to the 
spinners to remedy the trouble. These 
streaks could not possibly be caused by the 
knitting machine. Madison. 


Upon examining the sample of knit goods, 
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I find that the trouble lies in the yarn. It 
is full of what is known as spindle tops, and 
uneven twist, caused by uneven spindle 
bands. 

The trouble may also be caused by mixing 
yarn of different twist. 

Yarns to be dyed should be even and free 
from spindle tops; then good results are as- 
sured. Uneven yarn will cause light and 
heavy stitches to be made in the garment. 
The soft stitch being loose and thin will take 
the dye more easily, while it takes longer to 
penetrate the harder thread, thus causing 
streaks in the goods. Lynn. 


If the machines have adjustable heads it 
would be necessary to see that the heads are 
adjusted to run as true as possible, other- 
wise the dial will be thrown closer to the eye 
in one space than in another, making a long 
stitch where it hung away from the eye, and 
a short stitch where it runs close to the cy!- 
inder. This would cause streaks. It would 
also make it impossible for drawing back or 
cast-off cams to be all set alike. Where a 
long stitch is made, it is necessary to draw 
back further or cast off harder to make the 
cloth look clear. With a short stitch it is 
impossible to cast off or draw back as hard. 

The head and dial should be as nearly 
level with the cylinder as possible, and not 
high on one side and low on the other. In 
such a case the high side would make a long 
stitch and the low one a short stitch. The 
result would be uneven and streaked cloth. 
These are the causes of and remedies for the 
trouble on machines with adjustable heads, 
where the cylinder and dial do not revolve 
but where the head and cylinder sections do 
revolve. 

On a machine with stationary head the 
dial and cylinder revolve and the head and 
cylinder sections are stationary. On these 
machines it is necessary to see that dial and 
cylinder run as true as possible: also to see 
that dial hangs in its proper place and not 
more on one side than on the other of the 
cylinder, or lower on one side than the other, 
as either of these would cause streaks. 

London Smoke. 


I think 13s on a 11 cut machine is too 


coarse to give good results. The yarn in 
the sample is so uneven that one can feel 
ridges when drawing the fabric between the 
fingers. There is quite a marked difference 
in the shade of the yarn and I have no doubt 
but that the trouble is caused by mixing. two 
lots on the knitting machine. 
Frank M. Robinson. 


Referring to the inquiry regarding the 
cause of streaks in the sample of knit goods 
submitted, I find the yarn very uneven. The 
yarn causing the streaks is finer and twisted 
harder and darker in shade than the other 
yarn in the cloth. It would be impossible 
to make the two alike by bieaching and dye- 
ing. 

I also find the knitting very bad. The 
knitter is not drawing an even stitch on his 
machine. Evidently two lots of yarn have 
been mixed together and the remedy for the 
trouble is so obvious that nothing more need 
be said about it. Barton. 


—_—_—_ 4. 


Artificial Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I am interested in the manufacture of braids 
used for the trimming of women’s garments, these 
braids being made mainly of artificial silk. The 
artificial product is greatly affected by humidity 
and if it reaches a certain point the manufacturer 
is compelled to stop his machines until drier 
weather sets in. Is there any way in which this 
fault of artificial silk can be overcome? 

Felix (940). 


It is the custom among manufacturers of 
braids of this class to stop their machinery 
whenever the weather is very damp, and 
there has not, up to this time, been any 
remedy offered. Artificial silk is a fiber 
which is very hygroscopic. Whenever the 
moisture in the atmosphere gets beyond a 
certain point the water is absorbed by the 
fiber and the resu't is that the threads lose a 
large percentage of their resiliency and the 
braid becomes narrow. The threads also 
lose in strength and the machines have to be 
stopped frequently. The only remedy would 
seem to be to remove the moisture from the 
atmosphere and I know of at least one at- 
tempt that has been made on a large scale 
to accomplish this with an apparatus similar 
to the humidifiers used in spinning mills for 
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with moisture. The air 
was circulated by means of ventilators and 


supplying the air 


ducts, and an attempt was made to absorb 
the surplus amount of water in the air by 
means of hygroscopic chemicals. 


Delta. 


a 


Graft. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Do you not think it would be well to take up 
the subject of graft so prevalent in the trade? I 
im sure all manufacturers would loyally support 
you in such action St. Catherines (939) 

We always find satisfaction in exposing 
graft and other abuses in the trade. “St. 
Catherines” inquiry is very indefinite, but we 
presume it refers to the practice of those sell- 
ing supplies to miils paying employes of the 
mills for their real or supposed influence in 
making purchases. We believe this practice 
is carried on far less than is generally sup- 
posed and, as stated in a former issue of this 
journal, we also believe that the mill owner 
is as much to blame for its occurrence as 
either the sellers of the goods or the em- 
ployes. It is the mill owners’ duty to organ- 
ize a system that will make graft of this kind 
impossible. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

a 


One Dip Logwood Black. 


Fditor Textile World Record: 
Kindly 

sheeting a logwood black in a single bath. 
Jersey (954). 


give us the formula for dyeing 


grey 


A recipe for dyeing grey sheetings black 
in one dip is as follows: 
400 lbs. Sheetings. 
20 lbs. Cutch Extract. 
60 Ibs. Logwood Ext. 51 
10 lbs. Bluestone. 
8 Ibs. Soda Ash. 


Boil up and add the soda ash slowly. Give 
three or four runs and let lay over night. In 
the morning chrome with I per cent. 
chrome; wash. This will give a good black. 

This sketch gives an idea of a padder on 
which I run sheetings by the one dip method, 
that is three dips in one bath. 

If it is desired to dye the sheetings in one 
continuous run, a four box machine is nec- 
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essary and the following recipe must be 
used: 

Ist Box Logwood 10° Tw. 

2d Box Logwood 10° Tw. 

3d Box Bluestone 4° Tw. at 130° F. 

4th Box Chrome 3 1/2° Tw. at 70° F. 

Stock liquors for the above are made as 
follows: 


o gals. Logwood s1°. 
5 £ pe 


5 gals. Quericitron bark. 


10 lbs. Sal. soda. 
6 lbs. Cocoanut oil. 


Make up with water to stand 10° Tw. 

If very cheap blacks are wanted, they can 
be dyed in the starch mangle; that is, the 
dyeing and starching can be done together. 
The logwood solution can be added direct to 
starch, together with a small amount of ace- 
tate of iron; give two runs and dry. 


Dunloe. 
Qe 


A Tuck Stitch. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Kindly inform me what is a tuck stitch 
Stephen (957) 

A tuck stitch is a stitch that is held on 
the needle for one or more revolutions and 
then cast off. Making the welt on cuff ma- 
chines illustrates one way of making a tuck 
stitch on the dial needles where the yarn is 
held on the needle for one revolution. An- 
other way of making a tuck stitch consists 
in holding the yarn on the needle for two or 
more revolutions and then casting off. As 
shown in the illustration, A is the working 
jack and B the blind jack. On the bed of 
the machine is a ring which presses on the 
arm of the working jacks, lifting them up 
so that they do not cast off the stitch for 
one revolution; on the next revolution they 
are released and drop back into place so 
as to cast off the stitch. A working jack 
and a blind jack alternate, so that after the 
required length of tuck stitches is made, the 
machine goes on to plain work. This tuck 
stitch work is made for the welt, and can 
also be made for the calf of the stocking. 

Another method of making a tuck stitch 
is on the circular spring needle machine, 
which consists in using a cut presser which 
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is made to suit the gauge desired. The 
presser is cut so that every other needle on 
the first feed does not press off, and on the 
second it is pressed off. The needle which 





A 









presses off the first feed does not press off 
the second feed, and the stitches that are 
not pressed off the first feed are the tuck 
stitches. Hawley. 


—_—————_e—_—_—___——_ 


Sizing for Balbriggan Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: ; 

I would like a recipe for making size for bal- 
briggan yarn. I am running No. 22 frame spun 
yarn on a 24 gauge Tompkins machine. The size 
I am using does not give satisfactory results. 

Parnell (938). 
I have found that the following recipe 


makes a very good size for balbriggan yarn: 


2 lbs. soap, 

114 lbs. oleine or spindle oil, 
Water to make 3 quarts. 
Boil until thoroughly mixed. 


This solution of soft soap, oil and water is 
also used in winding harsh yarns to make 
them run easier in knitting. The size is put 
on the yarn during the process of winding 
by using a trough with a tin roller about 
three inches in diameter, which is revolved 
slowly while the yarn passes over it and is 
wound on the bobbin. The yarn is sized bv 
passing over the surface of the roller, which 
is coated with the solution. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I have knit large quantities of balbriggan 
yarn On a 24-gauge Tompkins machine with- 
out using any size at all, but some knitters 
prefer to have the yarn sized, thinking it 
runs better in winding. For my part I al- 
ways knit without a size unless the proprie- 
tors wished it to be used. Noel! Howe. 


The size I use for balbriggan yarn is made 
of 20 pounds of chip soap and 15 pounds of 
borax mixed with enough water to dissolve 
it thoroughly. I use an oil barrel for boiling 
the solution and stir it well during the proc- 
ess, then add enough water to make the 
barrel two-thirds full. To 5 quarts of this 
soap and borax solution I add 4 or 5 quarts 
of olive oil and 5 pails of water, boil it well 
and apply to the yarn. 
sapsiiaaiiiautadadili ieee 


Reed Marks in Silk Ribbon. 


Barton. 


I am enclosing sample of ribbon with wavy 


lines in warp. How can these marks be pre- 
vented? The ribbon is made on a jacquard loom. 
Warps are of 3 thread, 2 1/2 dram Organzine silk: 
3 ends in a dent, 72 dents per inch; filling, 8 
thread 7 dram tram silk. Leonhard (956). 
The sample seems to -be too closeli 
marked to be caused by the reed. The 
streaks may have been caused by unbalanced 
warps. If the ribbon is made on two warps 
run over two glass rods, being entered end 
and end, or two and two, marks such as are 
seen in the sample might be easily made. 
The best method is to enter the warps half 
and half, or in other words, enter one warp 
into the first half of the harness, then enter 
the second in the remainder. If care is taken 
to weigh both warps and have them alike, 
passing over one glass bar only back of the 
harness, the trouble would be overcome. 
David Denier. 
The striped appearance of this ribbon is 
not caused by the reed; it is too regular for 
that. It may have been caused either by 
two different lots or qualities of silk or 
two different dye lots having been warped 
together, or by irregular tension on the 
threads in the warping. It could also have 
been caused by the jacquard harness being 
unevenly built so that some of the rows of 
needles are higher than others. 


Velours. 
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Replacing Jacquard Hooks. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Kindly inform m« 


the best and quickest way of 
taking a hook or 


needle from the centre of a dou- 
ble lift 600-needle jacquard machine and then re 
placing it Lloyd (955). 
In taking a hock or needle out of a jac- 
quard machine it is necessary in machines 
using needles which have holes through 
which hooks pass, to take from the top everv 
needle in the row in is desired to 
needle, down to the 


point affected, replacing, of course, in a re- 


which it 


change either hock or 


verse manner. In machines using needles 
with an offset instead of a hole or ring, many 
loom fixers use a long bladed screen driver 
or a quarter inch rod, about 18 inches long, 
with a ring in one end and the other end 
flattened. By inserting this rod 

of needles in which a 
and using the flattened 
end as a lever, an opening can be made 
through which a hook or needle can be with- 
drawn or replaced 


above thc 
machine into the row 


change is necessary, 


Removing or returning 
hooks or needles is like the royal road to 
learning, there are no short cuts. 

David Denier. 


If the needle is made with a full or closed 
eye it is necessary to remove all the hooks 
and needles in the row until the one to be 
removed is reached. If the needles are 
made with a half or open eye, it is only nec- 
essary to detach the defective one from the 
needle spring and then turn the needle to 
the right and draw it out. The accompany- 
ing illustrations explain the idea. It is 
hardly necessary to state that any fixer who 
has worked with both styles of needles will 
appreciate the advantage of the open eye. 

Velours. 
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Equipment for Bleaching Knit Goods. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Please advise me what equipment is necessary 
for bleaching cotton underwear in the roll; also the 
proper treatment to get an even white bleach by 
the lime method; also the best way to dry the rolls 
after bleaching, and what machines are the best 
for this purpose, that is, for the straight cloth as 
well as for the shaped ladies’ vests, drawers and 
union suits? Peter (965). 

The appliance required for bleaching knit 
goods in the roll depends on the amount to 
be handled. For 2,000 or 3,000 pounds a 
day it would be necessary to have a boiling 
kier, a wood lime vat cemented on the in- 


side, so that the liquor can be pumped out 
and into the vat. The goods can be washed 
and scoured in the same vat. It is neces- 
sary to have a machine for soaping and blu- 
ing the goods. This machine should have 
3 rolls on the bottom and 2 rolls on the top, 
with 2 squeeze rolls. It is necessary to have 
an extractor and a set of hot air blowers. 
The blowers for drying the goods can be 
fitted up so that the piece will be automati- 
cally wound on the roll. If desired the 
goods can drop into a basket or other 
receptacle. 


If the production is less than 1,000 pounds 
per day I would advise using a regular cloth 
machine for boiling off in a solution of 2 


per cent. of caustic soda and soap. Wash 
in cold water. Wash, scour and soap in the 
boiling machine. I have handled goods in 
this way and obtained the same results as if 
they had been boiled in a kier. 


Winthrop. 
Changing Ring Doffers on Woolen Cards. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We have four sets of 48-inch woolen cards with 
two doffers. We are taking off 36 ends of roving. 
18 ends on each spool and two waste ends. We 
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want to take off 54 ends and use 3 spools. The 
size of the roving is about 5/8 run, made from 
horse blanket stock. What changes will be nec- 
essary to get the best results? 

Hampshire (967). 

[ do not approve of the proposed change 
as the new rings will be too narrow for the 
work. To make this change, however, it will 
be necessary to have a new ring doffer for 
each card, brackets for same, new conden- 
sers arranged for the new doffers and new 
spool stands. If the workers cannot be 
moved closer together one of them will have 
to be taken out to set the fancy higher up on 
the card to make room for doffers. New 
rings must be provided for all doffers; top 
and center doffer rings same size; bottom, 
1/8 inch wider. 
ter, 3% 


Top rings, 12/16 inch; cen- 
16 inch; bottom rings, 14/16 inch; 
two waste ends, 1 1/2 inch each. If the en 
tire cylinder surface is not to be covered use 
12/16 inch on top and center doffers; 14/16 
inch on bottom. 

For increased production I prefer a differ- 
ent arrangement, considering the size of the 
yarn and kind of stock to be carded. Let us 
take for illustration a card with two g-inch 
doffers delivering 18 ends each, running 20 
revolutions per minute on I run_ work. 
What will be the production in to hours? 


The circumference of the rings is 30 inches; 


18 XK 30 540 inches or 15 yards at each 
revolution. 20 * 15 = 300 vards per min- 
yte. 300 60 18,000 yards per hour or 


180,000 vards per day (10 hours) for each 
doffer, or 360,000 yards from the two dof- 
fers 
of 1 


360,000 1.6000 225 runs or pounds 
run yarn. 

Let us now take a card with 12-inch dof- 
fers, running 22 revolutions per minute. 
This can be done as the point of contact 
between cylinder and doffers is greater, giv- 
ing more chance to lay the stock. The cir- 
cumference of the ring is 40 inches, 18 & 40 

720 inches, or 20 yards. 22 K 20 = 440 
yards per minute. 440 X 60 = 26,400 yards 
per hour, or 264,000 yards per day (10 
hours) for each doffer, or 528,000 yards 
from the card in 10 hours. 1,600 
= 330 runs or pounds of I-fun yarn. This 
is a gain of about 32 per cent. and can be 
obtained with good results. 

Let us now take a 3-doffer card with the 


528.000 — 
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narrow rings running under the same con- 
ditions as the others. One 9-inch doffer will 
deliver 180,000 yards in 10 hours; 3 doffers 
turn off 540,000 yards. 540,000 ~ 1,600 = 
337 1/2 runs or pounds of I-run yarn. This 
is about the same as from the card with two 
12-inch doffers with everything in favor of 
the two doffer cards. Changing over to the 
12-inch doffers costs less. The size of the 
rings remains the same and we have a card 
that will give results a Va Bs 


~~. 


———_@ 


Number of Cotton Spindles in the World. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to have you publish a 
the number of cotton spindles in 
the total for the world. 


list showing 
each country and 
Winthrop (963). 

The following statistics of cotton spindles 
and consumption of cotton throughout the 
world have recently been complied by th¢ 


United States Bureau of the Census: 


Cotton Mi 
spindles consumptior 
sumber bales 

United States: 
Cotton Growing 
States, 9,527,964 2,410,993 
All other States, 16,847,227 2,573,943 
Europe: 
United Kingdom, 50,679,041 4,007 ,00O 
Germany, 9,339,448 1,688,000 
France, 6,800,000 951,000 
Russia, 6,500,000 —_—1,517,000 
Austria-Hungary, 3,616,434 711,000 
Italy, 3,500,000 893,000 
Spain, 1,850,000 341,000 
Switzerland, 1,484,450 94,000 
Belgium, 1,140,000 196,000 


Portugal, 
Sweden, 
Netherlands, 


420,000 


415,000 


102,000 


Q7 ,OO0O 


395.678 74,000 

Norway, 71,770 12,000 
Denmark, 59,044 25,000 
\ll other Europe, 185,000 80,000 
British India, 5,279,595 ‘1,691,872 
Japan, 1,483,497 933,633 
China, 750,000 375,000 
Brazil, 1,300,000 275,000 
Mexico, 688. 217 200,000 
Canada, 800,000 125,000 
Other countries, 200,000 60,000 


19,493,441 


Total, 123,332,971 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 235 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The condition of affairs in the primary 
market of the knit underwear end at the 
present time is described by one writer by 
the ancient line as “confusion worse 
Buyers and sellers appear to be 


playing the game of 


con- 
founded.” 
“hide and go seek” in 
their efforts to do business without the one 
making some concession to the other. 

[t is known that a great many buyers have 
been in the market and returned home with- 
out placing more than 25 per cent. of their 
normal manufacturers are 
divided in their opinions as to the advisabil- 


business and 
ity of sending agents out to urge the placing 
of more business at the present time or of 
waiting until retailers show some inclination 
to place orders which will, of course, force 
the jobbers into the market again. 

Some travelers went West last month, but 
met with such poor success that they cut the 
trip short and hastened back to New York, 
finding they could accomplish more by pay- 
ing better attention to the smaller buyers 
who were still there looking at fall lines, and 
by letting the larger Western buyers alone 
at that time. 

In regard to the price there 
few reductions our 
Lines of fleeces and ribs at $3.75 


schedules, 
have been made since 
last issue. 
and so-called limit prices are still being held 
firmly, but there zre any number of lines to 
be had at any old price one might wish to 
pay, from $3.12 i/2 up. 
merchandise can be had at $3.50, but a care- 
ful comparison with the $3.75 line will show 
the buyer is only yetting what he pays for at 
whatever price 


Some very sightly 


he pays. 

Ladies’ six pound carded yarn New York 
State made goods are still being held at 
$2.00 in a general way for fall delivery, but 


it is understood that considerable business 


has been placed by some of the larger buyers 


at $1.95, May Ist; this, for goods made of 
fairly clean yarn, mercerized trimmed, pear! 


buttons and with side open pants. The 
number of makers of this class of goods has 
diminished during the past 
two years, so that today, a buyer has only a 
few sources of supply to look to. 

E. M. Townsend & Co. have a line of 
Southern made ribbed goods on which they 
accept orders at $1.97 1/2 for fall delivery. 
These made in Montezuma, 
Georgia, and the samples look very well. 

The Ontario Knitting Co. have discon- 
tinued making the 25 cent ribbed goods and 
this means a curtailment of the production 
of this class of merchandise of about 6000 
cases. 

Robert Mackinnon & Co. have created 
considerable excitement by selling a gar- 
ment, weighing 7 pounds on size 6 at $2.00. 
This is the same character of goods, they 
made for several years, but which were out 
of the market last season. This garment is 
made from waste yarns, but on account of 
the extra pound in weight, we understand 
that a large number of orders have been 
placed on the line. 

J. C. Roulette & Co. have gone into the 
manufacture of ladies’ heavy weight cotton 
ribbed goods again, and are showing some 
excellent values in both fine and tuck stitch- 
es at $3.50, $3.62 1/2 and $3.75. 


considerably 


goods are 


; This con- 
cern had a good reputation on this class of 
merchandise some years ago, but discon- 
tinued making hezvy weights, owing to the 
great demand for their light weight goods. 
They have increased the production of their 
mill and will take up the heavy weight busi- 
ness again. 

Both the Greenwich, N. Y., manufactur- 
ers, namely, the Jesse V. Palmer Co. and the 
Greenwich Knitting Co. are holding firm at 
$2.00 net for six pound and $2.20 for seven 
pound carded ribbed goods. The Green- 
wich Knitting Co. have, however, withdrawn 
their samples from sale for the present, un- 
til conditions become more settled. 

The Regal Textile Co. are showing a very 
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sightly fine stitch carded yarn garment at 
$3.25 in peeler only. They also show a peel- 
er and white line, weighing eight pounds, 
which they claim to be made of semi-combed 
yarn at $3.50, and a full combed garment of 
the same weight at $3.62 1/2. We under- 
stand that the two lower numbers have been 
taken very freely by some of the large Chi- 
cago jobbers. 

Flavell Bros. show a line of one and one 


THE NEW 


rib carded bleached goods at $3.5c, and the 
Queen City Knitting Mills of Elmira have a 
similar garment at $3.55. 

The Lewis Jones Knitting Co. are show- 
ing a bleached line at $3.25. This, however, 
is made in tuck stitch which in some local- 
ities is not taken as freely as the one and one 
rib. 

The Avalon, Alliance, Latosca and Camp- 
bell Knitting Mills remain firm with their 
eight pound lines at $3.75, and while they 
all admit they have not booked all the bus- 
iness they need, they say the more discrim- 
inating buyers are placing orders for fairly 
good quantities. 
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The Utica Knitting Co. have improved the 
Veilastic ladies’ ribbed goods by making 
them in finer gau 


ve 


s 
1 


and of a specially pre- 
pared yarn which looks cleaner than the or- 
dinary carded product, and they have adopt- 
ed a shell trimming for the neck of the 
ladies’ vests and have discontinued using 
tapes. This concern is also putting on the 
market a new garment for children, called 
the Waist-Shirt, shown the 


in illustration 


AIST-SHIRT. 


It is a ribbed fleeced straight vest fitted with 
tapes, buttons and pin tubes, the same as 
the knit waist that is now so popular for 
children to 

The Waist 
duced a combination suit fitted with tapes, 
tubes and buttons and put it on the market 
under the name of the Nazareth Waist 
Union Suit, and this style of a garment will 


from two twelve 


Nazareth 


years Ol 


age. 


Co. have aiso intro- 


undoubtediy prove to be popular, as it be- 
comes better known. 

Retail departments visited during the past 
month all report an increasing trade on all 
lines of combination suits and there has de- 
veloped a good demand for medium un- 
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fieeced fine stitch cotton suits for men. In 
ladies’ suits there are still some demands for 
those open across the chest, but that those 
opening down the front have the call is evi- 
cenced by the fact that the Oneita Knitting 
Co., the originators of the across cut style, 
that ‘the that buttons 
front is the one that is wanted.” 


now state Oneita 


down the 
HOSIERY. 


There is a moderate trade on fall lines of 
hosiery, particularly among the smaller job- 
bers. 


| 
Buyers for the larger organizations 


have operated only to a very limited extent 
so far, but are keeping in touch with the 
market. If only half a business is obtained 
from the retail, they will be obliged to be- 
gin soon to operate more liberally to take 
of their trade. Prices on fall lines are 


reduced any in order to secure 

in fact, manufacturers say it is im 
» to name any lower prices in the face 
raw material conditions existing to- 


and there are no indications of any 


Advances are being 
and paid on a number of lines of full 
lined 


‘nanges for the better. 
. 1 ] 
asked 
fashioned heavy weight and fleece 
goods. 

Deliveries of spring lines are generally 
except on tans which are some- 


Retailers began last month to 


satisfactory, 
what slow. 
call for tans and to request earlier shipments 
than those originally ordered. 

let- 
ting out some stock lots at sharp prices, 
notably a fairly good quality of split-foot 


Chemnitz manufacturers have been 


goods at M4.40, which is better value than 
been obtainable during the past two 


vears or SO. 


has 

Some Eastern jobbers and manufactur- 
er’s agents have been circularizing foreign 
cotton and lisle hose at low prices in an 
effort to reduce the stock. 

\ few novelties shown are mostly in tan 
The new colors 
in plain goods are apricot shades and there 
is also considerable call for Copenhagen 


and champagne grounds. 


blue and russet tans. 

their 
popularity well and black and tan laces have 
sold freely. Plaids are not being taken at 


Embroidered goods are holding 
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all, and it looks as though they had taken a 
decided drop. 

SWEATERS. 
This branch of the knit goods trade is 
about the only one on which a satisfactory 
business is being done. 

Early in the season there was a tendency 
toward straight mannish-looking sweater 
coats for ladies, but the trade has not taken 
them very freely, exccpt in the misses’ lines. 
and for ladies, the fancy stitch fitted gar- 
ments have been selected principally. 

A tremendous business has done 
cotton sweater coat for men, 
costing about $4.75 per dozen at the mill. 
These have been shipped by express every 
day, as fast as they could be turned out. 
Some days it was necessary for the express 
company to furnish two cars for these ship- 
ments. 


been 
lately on a 


Oxford grey is the only color on which 
there is any great demand. The grey coats 
with cardinal and navy bands have also sold 
fairly well. These garments are quite pop- 
ular in a range of prices up to $45 per dozen. 

etrtaninsicniiameannaantinns 


A NEW NECKTIE MACHINE. 


The great popularity of the knitted necktie 
has led to the development and introduction 
of a special knitting machine for this class 
of work, which is being ‘put on the market by 
James Taylor, 121 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
ra. 

The machine will knit either cotton yarn, 
silk or wood fiber silk, and will produce a 
variety of fancy or tucked stitches, also plain 
tubular webbing either with or without 
stripes Or crossbars in two colors. 

The action of the machine is entirely au- 
tomatic not only for striping but for narrow- 
ing for the neckband and measuring lengths 
of the neckband and apron of the tie. 

The production is about ten dozen neck- 
ties per day of ten hours, depending some- 
what of course on the character of the work. 
As the machine is simple, one skilled oper- 
ator can attend ten or twelve machines. 
The cams and bobbins are stationary while 
the cylinder and needles revolve. They are 
made in any gauge or width desired. 
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In order to supply the immediate demand 
promptly and at a low cost, the housing or 
frame of the old style Nye & Tredick ma- 
chines is utilized. These frames are 
equipped with new heads, new cams, new 
needle cylinders and striping attachments. 

The manufacturer will be pleased to give 

; further information on request. 

coveiereemenassestilpespeciiiininnatton 


1908 DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING 
TRADE, 













The twenty-sixth annual edition of the 
American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
in the United States and Canada, compiled 
by the Textile World Record, has been is- 
sued for 1908. 











[his is about a month earlier than usual, 
but a special effort has been made to can- 
vass the field promptly, so that the informa- 
tion may be fresh and available for early use 
in the trade. 



















This well known publication, familiarly 
called “the little red book” by the knitting 


trade, contains: 









Full report of every knitting mill in the United 
States and Canada arranged alphabetically by 
states and towns, giving capitalization; names oi 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; 
kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, 
whether latch or spring needle; number of sewing 
machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or 
finishes; kind of power; number employed; selling 
agent; kind and sizes of yarn bought. 

Special copyrighted maps of the mill districts, 
showing the cities and towns where there are 
knitting mills. It is indexed so any town may be 
quickly found. 














Carefully classified index of manufacturers ac- 
cording to kind of goods made. All the manu- 
facturers of the same kind of goods are grouped 
together. 

Alphabetical index of manufacturers, giving the 
page number where full report of miils may be 
found. 

List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., 
making a specialty of knit goods work. 

Manufacturers selling agents and commission 
merchants handling knit goods; the name of the 
person in charge of the knit goods department is 
given. When a concern is sole agent or special 
selling agent for certain mills the names of the 
mills sold for follow the agents’ names. 

List of jobbers of knit goods, telling the kind of 
goods handled and the name of the buyer, with 
the New York address. 

Department stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods. with the names of the knit goods 
buyer and the address of the New York office. 

An index of machinery and supplies used in the 
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manufacture of knit goods, also yarn dealers sup- 
plying knitting yarn. Published by the Lord & 
Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY FERDINAND THUN. 





(Continued from February.) 
TORCHON LACE MACHINES. 

In all the preceding articles I have de- 
scribed different machines for making plain 
and fancy braids for the dress and millinery 
trade. With few exceptions, all of the pat- 
terns that have been illustrated were solidly 
braided, while in some instances, open work 
effects were shown. Most characteristic 
among these were the patterns illustrated in 


FIGS. 105, 106, 107. 


connection with the cross-binding machines, 
and, indeed; the construction of this machine 
already shows the underlying principle of the 
lace braider. 

A lace as an ornament or trimming con- 
sists of designs formed by the crossing and 
twisting of threads in such a way that the 
figure of the lace becomes prominent by the 
contrasting background which it is calcu- 
lated to enliven. The making of laces by 
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hand is very old and probably dates back to 
the fifteenth century when the art was 
known in Italy, Spain, Germany and the 
Netherlands. The process of making hand- 
made laces consists in twisting and crossing 
threads on needle cushions in such a way 
that the varn-carrying bobbins are manipu- 
lated according to the needles stuck into the 
cushion to mark the pattern. This process 
of lace making is probably the oldest of all 
hand processes and is today extensively car- 
ried on in some countries. Linen thread is 
usually employed on account of the great 
strength of this fiber and its quality to resist 
the action of the elements. Cotton, woolen 





FIGS. 108 AND 109. 


and silk thread are also employed, and, in 
some cases, tinsel and other fancy materials. 
\s the making of laces by hand is an ex- 
ceedingly slow and tedious process, and re- 
quires great skill, this product has always 
been very high priced, in spite of the fact 
that the makers of the lace work get very 
small wages. 

The hand process of making these tor- 
chon laces conforms very closely to the 
braiding operation, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising that in the great development of 
the braiding machines the problem of pro- 
ducing these laces by machinery should 





have received attention. The first machines 
of this kind were-built about thirty vears ago 
in Barmen, Germany, and this city has ever 
since remained the center for the manufac- 
ture of machine-made torchon laces. By no 
other process can so close an imitation of a 
hand-made lace be produced than is pos- 
sible on these highly specialized braiding 
machines. The so-called Nottingham laces 
or the Plauen laces show their machine- 
made origin much more closely. 

The only disadvantage which the braiding 
process for making laces has over the weav- 
ing process employed on other machines is 
that only one narrow strip of lace is made at 
a time, and the quantity of the product pro- 
duced per day is small compared to the cost 
of the machine. On the other hand, changes 
in design can be made very rapidly by put- 
ting another set of cards on the jacquard 
apparatus of the machine, and, while the ma- 
chines themselves are highly developed and 
more or less complicated, the running of the 
machines is comparatively simple, and inex- 
perienced operators can be employed. A re- 
plenishing of the bobbins is practically all 
that is required of the ordinary machine 
hands, and all the adjusting and setting of 
the machines can be left to a foreman. One 
good foreman can look after a hundred or 
more of these machines, and one operator 
can ordinarily take care of about twenty. 

The machines for producing these torchon 
laces are divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to the number of carriers per line or sec- 
tion of the machine. 

Class A. Four-thread lace machines, con 
sisting of a plurality of sectional courses 
connected by switch controlled pass-over 
tracks, each sectional course being supplied 
with four carriers. The product of this ma- 
chine is called a four-thread lace, and, ac- 
cording to the wicth of the machine, the lace 
has as many lines or bars as there are sec- 
tional courses. 

Class B. Three-thread lace machines, 
consisting of a plurality of sections with 
three carriers to cach section and provision 
for passing the carriers from one section to 
another by means of jacquard controlled 
switches. The product of these machines is 
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a lace, the individual bars or sirands ot 
which are composed of three threads each. 

Class C. Two-thread lace machines, pro- 
ducing a lace with only two threads to each 
bar or strand. The sections of these ma- 
chines generally consist of three gears oper 
ating two carriers, with switch-controlled 
connections between each two sections. On 
some types of these machines only two 
gears to each section are employed. 


FIGS. 110 AND III. 


[In order to illustrate the characteristics of 

the various types of torchon laces, according 
to the three classes, we call attention to the 
illustrations. 
Fig. 105 is a torchon lace made on an 8&- 
line, 4-thread lace machine, out of ordinary 
2-ply cotton yarn. The loop edge on one 
side is produced by running the carriers 
over a side track terminal, which is provided 
with a selvage needle having a wire end ex- 
tending into the braid former, around which 
the threads pass and form a loop. The 
tight twist of the individual thread causes 
these loops to close and form a figure 8 de- 
sign. This pattern is a cheap lace, loosely 
woven, and, consequently, giving a large 
product. 


Fig. 106 shows a 5-line, 4-thread lace pat- 
tern of coarse design. In this pattern the 
straight top bar is made with four braiding 


FIG. I12. 


carriers only and two heavy warps, resulting 
in the formation of a soutache. The wide 
bar at the bottom consists of two lines, eight 
carriers being emploved in forming this. In 
producing this pattern the switch connec 
tions between the fourth and fifth lines al- 
ways remain open. This pattern is made 
from 16/2, and the product of a machine is 
about 72 yards in ten hours. 

Fig. 107 shows a 12-line, 4-thread lace of 
« somewhat more complicated paitern, and 
made of a finer material. The soutache 


FIGS. 113, 114, I15. 


effect at the top bar is also made by the use 
of warp threads, and the loop edge on the 
opposite side is produced by means of side- 
track terminals. The yarn is 2/40 cotton, 


and the product of a machine is approxi- 


mately 50 yards in ten hours. 
Fig. 108 shows a 14-line, 4-thread lace of 
a similar pattern as the preceding one, and 
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made from the same yarn, and with approxi- 
mately the same production. 
Fig. 


g. 109 is made on a 


16-line, 4-thread 
lace machine, and is a typical 4-thread lace 


FIGS. 116 AND I17. 
pattern. The large diamond shaped, solidly 
braided portion iorming the characteristic 
figure of this lace indicates that machines of 
this kind produce a regular flat braid of dia- 
mond or basket weave when all the switches 
are open. This pattern is made from 2/24 
cotton, and a machine will produce about 8 
yards per hour. 

Fig. 110 shows a pattern made on an 18- 
On this pattern 
the lower two bars represent two lines each, 
The 
yarn used is 2/20 cotton, and the production 
is about 8 vards per hour. 


line, 4-thread lace machine. 


each being made with eight strands. 
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Fig. 111 shows a 16-line, 4-thread lace 
made of 2/20 cotton. The production of 
this pattern is about 8 yards per hour. 

Fig. 112 shows a black silk lace made on 
a 6-line, 4-thread lace machine. The ma- 
terial is artificial silk. The lower half of the 
pattern shows the characteristic features of 
the 4-thread lace, while the upper half shows 
a lace edge produced by causing the threads 
to braid over needles or wires extending 
into the braid former and spreading the 
fabric. 

Fig. 113 shows an 8-line, 3-thread lace 
made from 2/20 cotton. The production is 
about 6 yards per hour. 


FIG. 118. 


Fig. 114 is made on a 1o-line, 3-thread 


lace machine. The yarn used is 2/20 cot- 
ton, and the production about 6 yards per 
hour. 

Fig. 115 shows a very tightly woven 3- 
thread lace, made on a 10-line machine from 
fine yarn. 


The production of this pattern is 
about 2 yards per hour. 


Fig. 116 shows a linen lace of character 
istic design. It is made on a 30-line, 2- 
thread lace machine with 60 carriers, and the 
lace contains 60 threads of linen. This pat- 
tern requires a large machine, but is fairly 
fast-producing. Eight yards per hour is a 
fair estimate of the production of one ma- 
chine. Patterns of this kind are called in- 
sertions and are largely used as trimmings. 

Fig. 117 is a 32-line, 2-thread lace, also 
made of linen thread. This pattern is some- 
what looser woven than the preceding one 
and can be turned out on one machine at the 
rate of 10 yards per hour. 

Fig. 118 is a cotton 2-thread lace of fine 
texture. It is made on a 24-line, 2-thread 
lace machine. The production is 4 yards per 


hour. The characteristic feature of this de- 
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sign is the zigzag figure which is accentuated 
by a heavier thread forming the border 
thereof. 

(To be continued.) 


_ 

MY EXPERIENCES IN KNITTING MILL. 
The 

from 


accompanying cuts were omitted 
Mr. Herington’s interesting sketch of 
his experiences in knitting mills which ap- 


peared in our February issue. We insert 





FIG. 2. 


them here in order to make the story com- 
plete. 


STAINS ON KNIT GOODS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Referring to the correspondence on page 
601 of your February issue in regard to 
stains on knit goods, we would appreciate it 
very much if you would put us in touch with 
the source of this inquiry, as we think we 
can supply a product which will do away 
with any such troubie. We have given a 
great deal of attention to bleaching and are 
supplying the leading mills of the United 
States with our “bleaching assistant.” This 
product, while being of an alkaline nature, is 
very mild in its action and at the same time 
has high cleansing properties. It dissolves 
and holds in solution the vegetable oil and 
grease, so that they pass off readily in the 
washing, leaving a very clean bottom, and 
reducing the amount of chlorine required. 
furthermore there is a saving of fully 2 per 
cent. in shrinkage, and an increase of some 
20 points in the strength of yarn. The goods 
have a more lofty and springy feel. 

Caustic soda and soda ash are harsh alka- 
lies and tend when coming in contact with 
the vegetable oil and grease to form a soap 
compound, part of which becomes fixed in 
the fiber when the goods are plaited down in 
the kier and is not readily removed by the 
washing, causing a variety of stains which 
very often means many seconds. When using 
caustic soda or soda ash a large amount of 
water is required to remove the caustic, 
which otherwise would precipitate some of 
the chlorine onto the fiber and cause trouble 
in the dyeing process. 

We have many concerns who are using 
open and closed kiers and getting good re- 
sults with the use of our bleaching assistant. 
Many of the knitters throughout New York 
State get very good results by simply using 
a washing machine, and running for I to 
1 1/2 hours, some using the bleaching as- 
sistant by itself, and others using it in con- 
nection with caustic soda. 
when bleaching in the roll. 


This applies 

Owing to the thorough cleansing of the 
goods when boiled out with our bleaching 
assistant, much less chlorine is required. As 
chloride of lime 
the cells of the 


tends to harden or 


fiber, it is 


close 
advisable to 
use as small a percentage as is possible. 
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made from the same yarn, and with approxi- 
mately the same production. 
lig. 109 is made on a 16-line, 4-thread 


lace machine, and is a typical 4-thread lace 


FIGS. 116 AND I17. 
pattern. The large diamond shaped, solidly 
portion characteristic 
figure of this lace indicates that machines of 


braided forming the 
this kind produce a regular flat braid of dia- 


mond or basket weave when all the switches 


are open. This pattern is made from 2/24 
cotton, and a machine will produce about 8 
yards per hour. 

Fig. 110 shows a pattern made on an I8- 
On this pattern 
the lower two bars represent two lines each, 
The 


yarn used is 2/20 cotton, and the production 


line, 4-thread lace machine. 
each being made with eight strands. 


is about 8 vards per hour. 


Fig. 111 
made 


shows a 16-line, 4-thread lace 
of 2/20 cotton. The production of 
this pattern is about 8 yards per hour. 

Fig. 112 shows a black silk lace made on 
a 6-line, 4-thread lace machine. The ma- 
terial is artificial silk. The lower half of the 
pattern shows the characteristic features of 
the 4-thread lace, while the upper half shows 
a lace edge produced by causing the threads 
to braid over needles or wires extending 
into the braid former and spreading the 
fabric. 

Fig. 113 shows an 8-line, 3-thread lace 
made from 2/20 cotton. The production is 
about 6 yards per hour. 


Fig. 114 is made on a 1Io-line, 3-thread 


lace machine. The yarn used is 2/20 cot- 
ton, and the production about 6 yards per 
hour. 

Fig. 115 shows a very tightly woven 3- 


thread lace, made on a 10-line machine from 


fine yarn. The production of this pattern is 


about 2 yards per hour. 
116 shows a linen lace of character 
istic design. It is 


Fig. 
made on a 30-line, 2- 
thread lace machine with 60 carriers, and the 
lace contains 60 threads of linen. This pat- 
tern requires a large machine, but is fairly 
fast-producing. Eight yards per hour is a 
fair estimate of the production of one ma- 
chine. Patterns of this kind are called in- 
sertions and are largely used as trimmings. 
Fig. 117 is a 32-line, 2-thread lace, also 
made of linen thread. 
what looser woven than the preceding one 


This pattern is some- 


and can be turned out on one machine at the 
rate of 10 yards per hour. 

Fig. 118 is a cotton 2-thread lace of fine 
texture. It is made on a 24-line, 2-thread 
lace machine. The production is 4 yards per 
hour. The characteristic feature of this de- 
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sign is the zigzag figure which is accentuated 
by a heavier thread forming the border 
thereof. 

(To be continued.) 
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The accompanying cuts were omitted 
from Mr. Herington’s interesting sketch of 
his experiences in knitting mills which ap- 
peared in our February issue. We insert 
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STAINS ON KNIT GOODS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Referring to the correspondence on page 
601 of your February issue in regard to 
stains on knit goods, we would appreciate it 
very much if you would put us in touch with 
the source of this inquiry, as we think we 
can supply a product which will do away 
with any such troubie. We have given a 
great deal of attention to bleaching and are 
supplying the leading mills of the United 
States with our “bleaching assistant.” This 
product, while being of an alkaline nature, is 
very mild in its action and at the same time 
has high cleansing properties. It dissolves 
and holds in solution the vegetable oil and 
grease, so that they pass off readily in the 
washing, leaving a very clean bottom, and 
reducing the amount of chlorine required. 
Furthermore there is a saving of fully 2 per 
cent. in shrinkage, and an increase of some 
20 points in the strength of yarn. The goods 
have a more lofty and springy feel. 

Caustic soda and soda ash are harsh alka- 
lies and tend when coming in contact with 
the vegetable oil and grease to form a soap 
compound, part of which becomes fixed in 
the fiber when the goods are plaited down in 
the kier and is not readily removed by the 
washing, causing a variety of stains which 
very often means many seconds. When using 
caustic soda or soda ash a large amount of 
water is required to remove the caustic, 
which otherwise would precipitate some of 
the chlorine onto the fiber and cause trouble 
in the dyeing process. 

We have many concerns who are using 
open and closed kiers and getting good re- 
sults with the use of our bleaching assistant. 
Many of the knitters throughout New York 
State get very good results by simply using 
a washing machine, and running for I to 
1 1/2 hours, some using the bleaching as- 
sistant by itself, and others using it in con- 
nection with caustic soda. This applies 
when bleaching in the roll. 

Owing to the thorough cleansing of the 
goods when boiled out with our bleaching 
assistant, much less chlorine is required. As 
chloride of lime tends to harden or close 
the cells of the fiber, it is advisable to 
use as small a percentage as is possible. 
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yarn used for holding the backing yarn in 
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Many bleachers make the mistake of de- 
pending on chloride of lime for bleaching, 
when in reality 95 per cent. of the bleaching 
should be done in the boiling out, and chlo- 
ride of lime only used to nip up the white. 
We should be very glad to send this con- 
cern a working sample of our bleaching as- 
sistant with full information so that they can 
make a trial, and also demonstrate to them 
by the orders from different concerns that 
we are selling the leading mills of the coun- 
try. We have no doubt but that the use of 
our product would give satisfactory results. 
Danker & Marston, 
247 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
ctntnsiniimemanligjemenemianias 


A THREE-THREAD KNIT FABRIC. 


This fabric, recently patented, is made 
with three threads, producing parallel rows 
of ribs varying in size, the whole being 
backed by an inner layer.. The backing is 
woven between the facing yarn and the tying 
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place, and is not visible from the face of the 
fabric. In addition to tying the backing 
yarn, the tying yarn is also used as a part 
of the facing. 

The main object of the new construction 
is to provide a fleeced lined fabric formed by 
three distinct varns, the fleece yarn not be- 
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ing visible except on the inner side of the 
fabric. 

Fig. 1 is a view showing the arrangement 
of the yarns for forming the new fabric, and 
looking from the inner side. Fig. 2 is an 
inside view of the fabric. Fig. 3 is a view 
looking at the face. 

The fabric consists of parallel rows of ribs, 
1 and 2, the former being somewhat larger 
and considerably looser than the latter to 
improve the effect. The yarn forming the 
ribs, 1, is the facing yarn, 3, while the yarn 
forming the ribs, 2, will be referred to as the 
tying and facing yarn, 4. The loops, 5 and 
6, of the ribs, I and 2, are of the usual for- 
mation. 

The fleecing or backing yarn, 7, is the 
essential feature of the new construction and 
it is claimed that the manner in which it is 
interwoven between ribs, 1 and 2, without 
exposing it on the face of the fabric, is new. 


The fleecing or backing yarn, 7, is passed 
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over the shank of a loop or rib, 2, as shown 
at 8, then over the adjacent rib, 1, under the 
tying or facing yarn, 4, over the loop of the 
next row of ribs, 2, under the tying or fac- 
ing yarn, 4, again, and over the loops of the 
ribs, I, as indicated at 9, then over the loop 
of the third row of ribs, 2, and so on 
throughout the whole body of the fabric. It 
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will thus be seen that the fleecing yarn ap- 
pears on the back of the fabric first on one 
side and then on the other side of the con- 
necting legs into which it engages. In plac- 
ing the fleecing yarn, it is tied in the fabric 
by the tying or facing yarn at the points, 9 
and 9’, or twice between every three rows 
of ribs, 2, and skips all the ribs, 1. 

The tying or facing yarn as it is drawn 
into place, tightens on the inner side, and as 
the fleecing or facing yarn covers a greater 
surface in proportion, it will be apparent 
that the inner side of the fabric will present 
substantially a fleece lined effect, while the 
outer side presents parallel rows of ribs of 


fs 


different proportions, the fleecing or backing 
yarn being covered on one side by the ribs. 
The ribs, 1, being loose, are more prominent 
than the ribs, 2, and provide sufficient elas- 
ticity which is essential in this class of 
fabrics. 

The ribs, 1, may be made loose enough 
to entirely cover the ribs, 2, if desired, as 
the yarn from which they are formed does 
not in any manner interlock with the back- 
ing or fleecing yarn. 

It is stated that fabrics have been made 
with three yarns, but in each instance, the 
third yarn is utilized solely as a tying me- 
dium. The two rows of ribs may or may not 
be of the same color and material having 
different characteristics for producing vari- 
ous designs may be substituted for yarn. It 
is claimed that the simplicity of the method 
greatly reduces the cost of manufacture, in- 
asmuch as it dispenses with the complex 
machinery necessary in the manufacture of 
fleece lined fabric, and at the same time pre- 
serves the essential characteristics of ribbed 
fabric. 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY MACHINE 


THE BRINTON FULL AUTOMATIC SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY MACHINE. 


The illustration shows a full automatic 
seamless hosiery machine, which, although 
not entirely new, has never been previously 
illustrated and described. 
Messrs. Brinton & Co.. 
delphia, Pa. 


The builders are 
215 Race St., Phila- 


As will be noted by the picture, it is ex- 
tremely simple in construction. It is suit- 
able for either ladies’ hosiery, half hose or 
for footing children’s ribbed leg stockings. 
It is entirely automatic, and on ladies’ hos- 


lery runs continuously, passing from one 


stocking to the other without any attention 
on the part of the operator. When making 
half hose it is automatic to a like degree on 
the plain stitch, but stops at the end of each 
half hose to permit another cylinder to be 
introduced with the rib top upon the needles. 

The system of interchangeable cylinders is 
used on work. 
While a half hose is being knitted on one 
cylinder the other cylinder may be having a 
rib top placed on the needles so as to be 
ready to put in the machine as soon as the 
empty cylinder has been removed 


these machines for transfer 


The machines are built in sizes from 2 1/4 
inches, increasing by 1/4 inches up to 4 1/4 
inches, with any number of needles required 
for the class of work to be produced, the 
range being from 84 needles up to 200. 

The gauge of the machine may be changed 
by the substitution of other cylinders either 
coarser or finer. The length of the stocking 
is governed by a measuring chain and can be 
changed while the machine is in motion. 

The production and speed of the machine 
varies of course according to the gauge, size 


and other conditions, but the manufacturers 
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state that estimating on 160 needles, 3 3/4 


inches diameter, the production on ladies 
hosiery, with one operator attending I2 to 
15 machines, is 4 1/2 dozen pairs per day on 
each machine. ©n men’s half hose, one 
operator attending six machines, the pro- 
duction is six dozen pairs per day to each 


THE BRINTON FULL AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HOSIERY 
MACHINE, 


machine. The speed of the machine is 240 
revolutions per minute. It may be belted 
from either overhead or floor shaft, one belt 
only being required. 

The builders have issued a very complete 
descriptive catatogue and will be pleased to 
mail this and furnish other information on 
request from interested parties. 


earner IEEE aEnETEERnEED_cOnEEEIRREEEEEEEERESERERERREERIT 
The first shipment of Manila hemp to the 
United States was made about 1824. 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


Alabama, Ashville. J. P. Montgomery, proprie- 
tor of a lumber mill located here, is at the head of 
a project for establishing a knitting mill. Accord- 
ing to reports an organization will be completed 
shortly and plant started. No machinery or sup- 
plies have been contracted for. 


*Georgia, Cedartown. The Southern Hosiery 
Mills, previously reported incorporated, was organ- 
ized with the following officers: W. Ferguson, pres.; 
I. F. Mundy, sec., and James Heaton, C. F. Mor- 
gan, R. R. Beasley and D. H. Hubbard, directors. 
The buildings have been erected and machinery will 
be installed for knitting 250 dozen pairs of half hose 
daily. Manufacturing is expected to begin April I. 
The Southern Hosiery Mills have capital stock of 
$20,000. 


Illinois, Decatur. The Hinman Knitting Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 


*New Hampshire, West Rumney. The new 
building erected for A. W. Stone is completed and 
machinery is being set up. The equipment will 
consist of 8 knitting machines for the manufac- 
ture of men’s socks and a complete dyeing plant. 
Yarns will be bought. The product will be sold 


through Bacon & Co., 90-92 Franklin St., New 
York. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Nelson Manufactur- 
ing Company, which will soon apply for a charter 
for the manufacture of knit goods, bathing suits, 
coat sweaters, ciderdowns, lawn sacks and wrap- 
pers, has leased and is remodelling a building at 
516-18-20 Point Street, in which they will install 
machinery. The goods will be sold direct. It is 
their intention to have the plant in operation 
some time during the month of March. 


*New York, Salem. The new knitting mill which 
we reported would be known as Smith & Temple 
has been incorporated as the Marble Knitting Mills 
Co. with a capital stock of $60,000. Alpheus W. 
Smith (Chicago), Thos. Temple and W. P. Smith, 
of Salem, are the incorporators. The plant consists 
of 31 knitting machines for the manufacture of 
gloves and mittens, and a complete dye and finish- 
ing plant. 


*Ohio, Columbus. The Capitol Knitting Co., a 
new concern previously reported, is operating 20 
knitting machines by electric power. Employ- 
ment is given to 20 hands. 


*Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. A. W. McKeand, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, advises 
that they would like to get in touch with manu- 
facturers of machinery for making hosiery, under- 
wear and other knitted fabrics. The cotton mill 
proposition which we have previously reported is 
still being pushed but they are not prepared to 
make any definite statement for some weeks. 


*Pennsylvania, Collingdale. The Raven Knit- 
ting Co., of which Smedley & Sterling are the 
proprietors, is operating 24 spring-needle knitters 
on women’s seamless cotton and mercerized hos- 
iery, 216-needle goods, which they are selling 
through Sawyer & Blake, N. Y. They buy 40/2 
to 60/2 cotton yarn on cones. G. W. Sterling is 
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buyer 
Darby.) 


(Collingdale is about one mile from 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. G. W. Remsen, 
formerly superintendent of the late W. C. Urner & 
Co., in their Philadelphia plant, has leased the two 
story brick building on the West side of Front St. 
below Clearfield St., in which he will install ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of cotton and mercer- 
ized hose and half hose of the highest grade. Mr. 
Remsen at this time states that he cannot give any 
particulars concerning the number of machines or 
the name under which the plant will be run, but 
contemplates having it in operation within a 
month or two 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
Joseph F. Gee, formerly superintendent of the Hall 
Hosiery Co., has started up a plant in Germantown 
in which he is manufacturing a line of fine half 
hose 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jos. Derk, one of 
the proprietors of the Standard Mills, manufactur- 
ers of curtains and draperies at 1316 Lawrence 
Street, J. D. Parke, formerly connected with the 
Standard Hosiery Co., and others are about to in- 
corporate a company for the manufacture of both 
seamless and full-fashioned hosiery. They have 
secured temporary quarters at Mascher and York 
Sts., where they have put in several seamless ma- 
chines on which they are making samples, and are 
now arranging fo the purchase of their full fashion 
machines 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. M. M. Adams who 
recently started up the Iolo Hosiery Mills at 2420 
Waterloo Streets, reports that he has changed the 
name to the Vim Knitting Mills. The plant con- 
tains 14 knitters and 15 ribbers which he is operat- 
ing on 42-gauge children’s ribbed hosiery. His 
samples are now on the market and orders are 
coming in. The production is sold through New 


Y ork. 


Pennsylvania, Pottsville. 
ting Mills, which commenced operations about 
February 1 at 7or North 2d St., manufacture 
women’s fine shaped ribbed underwear, operating 
6 knitters, 2 ribbers and 8 sewing machines and 
using 24s cotton yarn. The product is sold 
through Lamson, King & Co., Philadelphia and 
New York. 

*South Carolina, Rock Hill. It is reported that 
the proposea plant to be started by L. W. Redd, 
supt. and bv~er of the Lexington Mfg. Co., Lex- 
ington, will be located at this place and will have 
an initial equipment of 50 knitting machines. 


The Donohue Knit- 


*Tennessee, Bristol. Manufacturing has started 
in the knitting mill established here by Ed P. 
Jones. 31 knitting niachines comprise the equip- 
ment and all will be operated on seamless cotton 
half hose as fast as operatives can be taught. 
This is the first knitting mill to be established at 
this place. Employment will be given to 70 hands 
when the plant is running in full. The, building is 
equipped with a steam power plant. 


*Wisconsin, Luxemburg. The Inland Knitting 
Works. a new knitting mill previously reported, 
will start manufacturing woolen hosiery, under- 
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wear, sweaters and similar woolen goods, March 1 
Ihe new mill is completed and machinery is now 
being installed. This company has 


: stock 
of $20,000. 


capital 


Peter Boucher is treasurer and buyer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Alabama, Alexander City. The addition to the 
Russell Mfg. Co. is completed and the power 
plant has been equipped. Spinning machinery will 
be installed in a few weeks. The addition is to 
supply yarn to the knitting department of this 
company. 

*Alabama, Talladega. S. J. Johnson succeeded 
A. G. Storey as president of the Talladega 
Hosiery Mills at the annual meeting. As _ pre- 
viously reported P. S. Williams treas. and general 
manager was instructed to look into the matter of 
erecting a new storehouse. A. W. Harden is su- 
perintendent and buyer of this plant. 


Canada, Ontario, Clinton. The Clinton Knitting 
Co., Ltd., has completed a number of improve- 
ments including the erection of a new 2-story 
cement building, 30 by 60 ft., to be used for a dye 
house and finishing room. The capital stock has 
been increased from $25,000 to $50,000. Orders are 
being placed for additional knitting machines to 
manufacture heavy worsted hosiery and half hose. 


*Tllinois, Rockford. The Burson Knitting Co. at 
their annual meeting voted to increase the capital 
stock from $500,000 to $800.000. It is reported that 
the business of the company has shown no falling 
off and the usual force has been occupied at work 
full time. A large addition was 
December and is now in operation. This company 
manufactures ladies’ full fashioned cotton hosiery 
on 650 latch needle knitting and 75 sewing ma- 
chines. Ralph Emerson is pres. and W. E. Hinch- 
liff is treas. and buyer. 


completed in 


*Iowa, Shenandoah. Preparations are going 
forward for starting the Shenandoah Knitting 
Mills. The plant will be in operation most likely 
during February. 


*Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The Bar- 
rington Building Co. have contract to make 
necessary repairs on the building to be occupied 
by the Reliable Knitting Co. and Hammer Bros 
have contract to install a heating system. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. The Whitehead 
Hosiery Mills, incorporated in October, will in- 
crease the canital stock from $10,000 to $15,000, 
shortly. A number of knitting machines will be 
added to the 50 machines now operated. Half hose 
is manufactured from combed peeler, mercerized 
and lisle and direct to manufacturers in the 
gray. A gasoline engine supplies power to the 
plant. Yarns are bought. 


sold 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. 
and Hope Mills have ordered 
ing machines to 
winders. 


The Tolar, Hart 
50 Universal wind- 
replace their remaining drum 

Pennsylvania, Ashley. A one-story brick ad- 
dition 122 by 140 ft. is being erected for Ambrose 
West, manufacturer of fancy cotton half hose on 
100 knitting machines. The new building will 
have space for 200 additional machines. Ambrose 
West is proprietor and buyer. 
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*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Sauer & 
Hahn, architects, have completed plans and invited 
estimates for the erection of the new plant to be 
occupied by the Standard Hosiery Co. at 1310-1326 
N. Lawrence St. The buildings will be of brick 
and concrete, of slow burning construction. There 
will be in which they will manu- 
facture their own cotton yarn, containing about 
10,000 spindles, measuring 147 by 38 feet; a picker 
house, 37 by 40 feet; a boiler house, 53 by 40 feet; 
an engine house 40 by 46 feet, and an office 30 by 
38 feet Besides these buildings there will be 
erected a reinforced concrete reservoir, 38 by 38 
feet, with a capacity of 75,000 gallons, and a coal 
vault with a capacity of 100 tons. The plant will 
cost $100,000 and its equipment $38,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Girard Hosiery 
Mills, of which Stirnau and Ginsburg are the pro- 
prietors, located at Mascher and York Sts., where 
they are manufacturing women’s cotton hosiery 
report that their business is increasing very rap- 
idly and they are about to place an order for 15 
new knitters for immediate delivery. They sell 
direct. 


*Tennessee, Clinton. All the improvements at 
the Magnet Knitting Mills have been completed 
and every one of the 80 knitting machines, which 
comprises the enlarged equipment, are running 
until 9 o’clock at night. This schedule will be nec- 
essary until April to take care of orders on file. 


Tennessee, Loudon. The Loudon Hosiery Mills 
is reported as planning to double the present 
equipment of 35 knitting machines. Children’s and 
infant’s cotton hosiery and women’s ribbed hosiery 
are manufactured, dyed and finished. C. H. Bacon 
is treas, and buyer. 


*Vermont, Bennington. Forty additional knit- 
ting machines will be added to the equipment of 
the Vermont Hosiery & Machinery Co. during the 
spring. We reported last week their decision to 
issue additional stock not to exceed $75,000. 


*Wisconsin, Delavan. The Bradley Knitting 
Company, formerly the Globe Knitting Mills, now 
has a capital stock of $64,000. It is operating 35 
knitting and 14 sewing machines on sweaters, 
cardigans and similar goods. The plant is operat- 
ed by gasolene power. J. J. Phoenix is pres.; W. 
H. Tyrrell, treas. and buyer; and W. B. Tyrrell is 
supt. 


Wisconsin, Janesville. At the annual meeting of 
the Lewis Knitting Co. the following officers were 
re-elected: F. F. Lewis, president; V. R. Lewis, 
vice-president and J. L. Wilcox, secretary, treas- 
urer and buyer. Two floors of the Bostwick Bldg. 
at Court and Park Sts. have been leased to pro- 
vide additional manufacturing space. Steps have 
been taken to issue the balance of the treasury 
stock the company has on hand, increasing the 
paid up capital to $100,000 and putting it in shape 
to properly take care of its growing business. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The recent fire in the 
Milwaukee Knitting Works caused only a partial 
loss on machinery, but entirely destroyed the 
stock. Preparations are being made to resume 
manufacturing at as early a date as possible for 
the company has enough orders on ‘and to keep 
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them running for several months. Knit shawls 
and fancy knit goods are the product on 20 knit- 
ting machines and-8 sewing machines. Leopold 
Laev is treasurer and buyer. Power is supplied 
by gas engine. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Holeproof Hosiery 
Co. is making arrangements to increase its out- 
put. 


*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Everwear Hosiery 
Co. will add 50 new knitting machines to the pres- 
ent equipment of 124 machines when they remove 
to their new mill on 5th Ave., about April 1. The 
capital stock has been increased from $20,000 to 
$40,000 to provide for an extension of their busi- 
ness. Men’s and women’s hosiery is the product. 
Fred M. Hanson is now president and treasurer 
and Joseph H. Zens, vice-president and superin- 
tendent. Both electric and steam power will be 
used. 


*Pennsylvania, Mifflintown. The new company 


which we reported as being organized, to start a 
dyeing and finishing plant at this place, by Fred- 
erick Schimmel of the Novelty Print Works of 
Philadelphia, will absorb the latter concern. As 
previously reported it is expected the new plant 
will be in operation by April 1. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Frederick Schim- 
mel, proprietor of the Novelty Print Works, Jas- 
per St., reports that he has recently purchased the 
entire equipment of the National Dye & Finish- 
ing Works, located at Jasper and York Sts., and 
is removing it to his new plant at Mifflintown, Pa, 
where he will again put it in operation. Mr. 
Schimmel will continue his business at Mifflintown 
under the name of the Novelty ,Print Works and 
in addition to printing window shades and hosiery, 
will also do a line of extracting and discharge 
work and dyeing of hosiery. He expects to be in 
his new quarters after the 1st of March next. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Jos. J. 
Scheiter & Co., whose plant has been located at 
Howard St. and Lehigh Ave., have removed to 
the Bromley Mills at Jasper and York Sts., where 
they have secured the basement, part of the first 
floor and the fifth floor. They are manufacturers 
of hair cloth for the hat, clothing and upholstery 
trades, drawers of hair and converters of textiles. 
and claim that their business has been growing in 
such rapid stages that a removal to larger quarters 
was necessary. Up to the time of their removal to 
this location they operated 56 hair cloth looms, 5 
jacquard looms and 30 narrow looms on serges. the 
number of which has been almost doubled. This 
concern is also the proprietor of the York Finish- 
ing Works, finishers of hair cloths, cotton fabrics 
and converters of cotton goods, and claim that this 
department is also very busy running both day 
and night. In addition to these two plants they 
are also identified with the American Transform- 
ing Works of Newtown, Pa., manufacturers of 
imitation pelts, for whom they have been acting 
as distributing agents ever since that plant was 
started. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. H. Downs, winder 
and spooler of silk, who has been located at 2nd 
and Diamond for the past year, has removed his 
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plant to the Bromley Mills, Jasper and York Sts., 
where he has increased his facilities for doing this 
line of work. 


*Peunsylvania, Philadelphia. The new plant 
started by E. C. Beetem & Son at the cor. Jeffer- 
son and Phillip Sts. is known as the ‘Raglin” 
Handcraft Mills, instead of the Parklin Cotton 
Mills as previously reported. Cloth and rag rugs, 
curtains, couch covers and rag carpets are manu- 
factured. This company also operates the Carlisle 
Carpet Mills. C. G. Beetem is buyer. At present 
the equipment consists of hand looms, but it is ex- 
pected that power looms will be added during the 
coming Summer. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The Wyoming 
Yarn Co., which we reported last week as equip- 
ping a plant for mercerizing, bleaching and coning 
yarns, will commence manufacturing about March 
10, giving employment to 60 people. The com- 
pany has capital stock of $75,000. George H 
Craven is president, superintendent and buyer; 
C. O. Johnston is treasurer. Steam power will be 
used. 


*Rhode. Island, Pawtucket. The new addition 
to the plant of the Smith Webbing Co. which we 
reported in August would be built, is completed, 
and some of the machinery has been installed. 
The plant is running full time. 130 looms are 
operated on narrow elastic and non-elastic fabrics. 


Washington, Walla Walla. A new jute mill is 
to be built at the State Penitentiary. 70 looms 
and 7 sewing machines are operated in the pres- 
ent plant on burlaps, grain bags, twine and similar 
goods. W. S. McCauley is superintendent. 


Mills Starting Up. 

New York, Mechanicsville. The Union Mills, 
Sagamore Knitting Co., is now running the whole 
plant on full time after a shut-down of two months. 


*Virginia, Berkeley. The Chesapeake Knitting 
Mills and the Elizabeth Knitting Mills, both under 
the management of Wm. Sloane & Co., have 
started up and are running full time. We reported 
these mills as closed last November. The com- 
bined plants operate 12 sets of wool cards and I10 
knitting machines on men’s fleece lined under- 
wear. The Tidewater Knitting Mills of Ports- 
mouth, Va., also operated by Wm. Sloane & Co., 
is preparing to resume operations on full time. 
Boys’ fleece lined underwear is manufactured in 
this plant on 6 sets of wool cards, 57 knitting ma- 
chines and 100 sewing machines. 20s to 30s yarn 
is bought on cones. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


*Pennsvlivania, Slatington. The Slatington Knit- 
ting Co. has shut down for two weeks. The plant 
was recently increased to 48 knitting machines. 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT 


Personals. 


Wm. M. Dress has accepted a position as over- 
seer of knitting for the Stuart-Brown Underwear 
Company, Piqua, Ohio. 


Pardon B. Sanford, superintendent of the Utica 
Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., has severed his 
connection with that company. He is to take the 
superintendency of the New York Mills, N. Y. 
Arnold B. Sanford, a brother, will take the posi- 
tion as superintendent of the No. 4 Mill of the 
Utica Knitting Company. He formerly held the 
position as overseer of carding. 


Watson Dunmore has accepted a position as 
overseer of the carding department to fill the posi- 
tion made vacant by Arnold B. Sanford of the 
Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y. 


Jos. W. Miller has accepted the position as 
overseer of knitting for Jos. Simpson Sons, Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada. He was formerly employed 
at the Perry Knitting Company, Perry, N. Y. 


Wm. J. Byron of Laconia, N. H., has accepted 
the position as overseer of knitting for the Law- 
rence Knitting Company, Methuen, Mass. 


D. J. Watkins has accepted a position as sewing 
machine fixer for the H. L. Welch Hosiery Com- 
pany, Waterville, Conn. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Malone, N. Y. a 


Albert E. Wood has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Clayville Knitting Com- 
pany, Clayville, N. Y. He was formerly employed 
at the Paragon Knitting Mills, Mohawk, N. Y. 


Geo. Cotrill, assistant manager for the Vermont 
Hosiery Company, Northfield, Vt., has been 
obliged to resign on account of ill health. 


Geo. E. Stevens has accepted the position as 
superintendent for the Blackstone Stocking Com- 
pany, Central Falls, R. I. Mr. Stevens 


f ‘ F comes 
from Laconia, N. H 


J. H. C. Church has resigned as treasurer of the 
Reliable Knitting Company, Great Barrington, 


Mass. C. H. Booth has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. 


J. F. Haynes, formerly at Phoenix City, Ala., is 
now boss carder for the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Roseville, Ga. 


Jacob A. Ross, superintendent of the Roff Under- 
wear Company, Cohoes, N. Y., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the N. E. Cotton Yarn Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Albany. 


Walter Roe has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Goldsboro Knitting Mills, Golds- 


boro, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Oneida Hosiery Company, Oneida, N. Y., as 


Os! over- 
seer of knitting. 


John F. Collins has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Eagle Knitting Company, No. 
2 Mill, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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New Machinery and Processes. 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. J 
of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 
machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 
We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Taking Lease on the Slasher. Jacob Kk. 
\ltemus, 2816 North Fourth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. A device for taking a warp lease 
mn the slasher. A working lease can be 
ybtained very easily and quickly. The device 
can be seen at Mr. 
Philadelphia. 


\ltemus’ works at 


Lisle Finish Process. A. N. Dubois, 1 Grace 
St.. Wilmington, N. C., states that he has 
perfected the process of giving a lisle thread 
finish to hosiery and underwear in the white, 
to be either dyed or bleached after the lisle 
has been put on. The results are said to be 
particularly satisfactory in connection with 
sulphur black dyes, eliminating a large part 
of the cost of singeing. He desires to sell 
mil) rights. 


Thread Lubricator. Scholler Bros. Com- 
pany, 3301 Amber St., Phila., are placing on 
the market an improved thread lubricator 
for knitting and winding machines. Several 
advantages are ciaimed for this lubricator 
among them the following: It regulates the 
flow of the lubricant; it has a minimum sur- 
face of contact, hence least tension; it as- 
sures thorough and even lubrication and is 
economical. The container is made of glass, 
enabling the operator to see at a glance 
when the lubricant is exhausted. The upper 
regulating device is made of brass. Lubri- 
cators for trial and descriptive circular sent 
upon request to the manufacturers. 


Lubritol. Scholler Brothers Company, 
3301 Amber St., Phila., are placing upon the 
market a compound for hosiery and knit 
goods manufacturers. This compound, 
known as “Lubritol’” is for lubricating or 
softening yarns during the process of knit- 
ting or winding. It is a thin liquid at all 
temperatures, does not gum or thicken; is 





It is not a list of patents, but 


readily absorbed by the fiber, producing 
even lubrication. It is guaranteed stainless 
and not to interfere with subsequent dyeing 
or bleaching of goods as it is readily soluble 
in water. It has no action on coloring mat- 
ters and is used to advantage when knitting 
dyed yarns. Their descriptive circular will 
be mailed upon request. 


Hopper for Northrop Loom. The Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass., have made improve- 
ments in the hopper for the Northrop loom 
and are now ready to make deliveries. Fur- 
ther reference to this improved hopper will 
be found in this issue. 





Cork Insert Mule Frictions. The National 
Brake & Clutch Co., 16 State St., Boston, 
have made a new and successful application 
of their cork inserts to spinning mules. The 
Davis & Furber mules in their new Wood 
Worsted Mills are now equipped with these 
frictions. They are prepared to fill orders 
for their use. 


Automatic Mercerizing Machine. The Ma- 
chinenfabrik St. Georgen Commandit-Ges- 
ellschaft of St. Georgen, Switzerland. An 
automatic machine for mercerizing yarn in 
the skein, which is described in another part 
of this issue. 


Condenser for Woolen. W. B. Siebel & 
Co., Dieringhausen, Germany. An improved 
condenser for finishing cards. The chief 
claim is uniformity in the size of the roving. 





Plain Selvage Motion. F. H. Go-ling & Co., 
Broadfield Machine Works, Heywood, Eng- 
land. A selvage motion designed to weave a 
plain selvage on goods woven with a sateen 
weave. 





125 HORIZONTAL ENGINE 


THE IMPROVED FISHKILL-CORLISS 
HORIZONTAL ENGINE. 


Improvements made recently in the Fish- 
kill-Corliss Horizontal Engine, built by the 
Fishkill Landing Machine Company, Fish- 
kill-on-the-Hudson, New York, adapt it es- 
pecially for silk, knitting, cotton and woolen 
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stand all strains that they will ever be called 
upon to endure while working even 
rated capacity. By this 
alignment is secured. 


above 
means continual 
The center support to 
the frame serves also as a support for the 
pin upon which the rocker arm works. The 
legs which support the cylinder are heavy 
enough to furnish the necessary strength 


THE STANDARD FISHKILL-CORLISS ENGINE. 


mills and other textile manufacturing plants 
where a reliable, durable and economical 
steam power is desired. 

[n it are found all the best features of the 
original Corliss engine, together with manv 
others originated by the builders and se- 
cured by letters patent. Briefly, the girder 
frame with which the engine is provided, is 
specially designed for compactness and 
rigidity, the disposition of the metal which 
it contains being made in such a way that 
great strength is obtained. The supports 
under the frame are of such shape and are 
so disposed as to secure absolute rigidity 
in the parts supported while the strength of 


the various parts is amply sufficient to with- 


and rigidity and at the same time give a 
large bearing surface upon the foundation 
Two of the legs are intended to furnish 
bases for the support of the dash pots, which 
insures their remaining in line and at the 
same time keeps them above the floor where 
all portions are readily accessible. 

The 


adoption of a_ patented 


instead of the 


releasing 


valve old-time rab 


gear 


_ 
claw” and liberating hook formerly used for 


operating the steam valve is a noticeable im- 
provement and has contributed largely to 
the popularity of the engine. 

The Fishkill Landing Machine Co. have 
installed their engines in the four plants of 
the Givernaud Bros. at Homestead, Hacken- 
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sack, West Hoboken, N. J., and Norwich, 
Conn.; the Post Silk Company, Waldwick, 
N. J.; Elrodt & Lynch at Matteawan, N. Y.: 
Union Knitting Mills, Hudson, N. Y., and 
others located in Philmont, Troy, Water- 
ford, Mechanicville, Glen Falls, Amsterdam, 
Utica, Rome and Oswego, N. Y. 
<uiitiaseatiinaciiiaian lindane 


THE DOUBLE FORK. 


In their attempt to produce perfect cloth 
on automatic looms The Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass., soon discovered that one fork 
on one side of the cloth could not possibly 
protect against all 


contingencies where 
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BUILDING A MILL TOWN IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 


An inland town, surrounded by the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina, is now one 
of the most striking examples of the phe- 
nomenal industrial growth of the South. At 
Canton, N. C., the erection of an industrial 
township has just been completed. The en- 
tire plant, which forms its nucleus, will be 
devoted to the production of wood fiber and 
was erected for the Champion Fiber Com- 
pany at a cost of more than $2,000,000 by 
Frank B. Gilbreth, of New York. The ca- 
pacity of the plant is rated at 250 tons a day, 


THE DOUBLE FORK, 


minor defects assumed importance in view 
of the uses for which the goods were in- 
tended. Two forks can prevent thin places 
by governing the take-up from either side 
of the cloth, detecting absence of filling as 
soon as it is apparent by the shuttle leaving 
the cloth without laying filling. Two forks 
also provide protection against any error in 
working of either fork singly. 

The cut shows the double fork on a feeler 
loom, the parts in black relief being feeler 
(starting at left), left fork, right fork and 
feeler thread cutter. This combination can 
be set to change a bobbin on breakage of 
weft or stop the loom as desired. The 
Draper Co. state that the present mechan- 
ism is much simplified as compared with 
their earlier devices for the same purpose 
and is giving great satisfaction wherever 
used. 


making it the largest wood-pulp factory in 
this country, if not in the world. 

The various buildings which comprise this 
industrial plant, 35 in number, have formed 


a new industrial city. An especially signifi- 
cant feature of the undertaking is the fact 
that the township was created rather than 
developed. The projectors of the plant, 
whose whirring machinery now furnishes 
employment for half a thousand men, were 
encountered some few months ago by the 
unbroken solitude of a forest country. 
Three or four rough log huts represented 
the sum total of the evidences of previous 
human activity. The contrast of such a pic- 
ture with the scenes of industry which now 
obtain gives an inkling of the magnitude of 
such a transformation. 

The story of the unique problems encoun- 
tered and the ingenious methods by which 
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their solution was accomplished makes an 
interesting narrative. The first obstacle to 
present itself that of transportation. 
Canton is in Hayward County, on the Mur- 
phy branch of the Southern Railway, 18 
miles from Asheville, N. C. The site of the 
Champion Fiber Company’s plant includes 
some 40 acres of valley country, lying be- 
tween two parallel mountain ranges; sur- 
rounding it is the small town of buildings 
necessary to care for the material needs of 
the workmen. Since over 10,000,000 brick 
and 50,000 barrels of’ cement alone were 
used, the erection of railroad spurs were nec- 
essary in order to obviate long carriage and 
its incident expense and delay. 

During the course of operations nearly 
4,000 cars of material were received. Inci- 
dentally, the problem for the Murphy branch 
of the Southern Railway was no small one, 
since such an amount of traffic equalled the 
entire amount handled for the three years 
previous. During the construction 
nearly three miles of siding were constructed 
immediately on the site in order to make 
possible the unloading of material at the 


was 


work 


shortest distance from where it was to be 
Because of the isolated location it 
was necessary to keep in stock large quanti- 
ties of supplies. 

All kinds of mechanics and even laborers 
were extremely hard to obtain in the west- 
ern part of North Carolina owing to the 
sparsely settled nature of the country and to 
the demand for labor throughout the entire 
country. The towns for miles around were 
scoured for workmen with but little result. 
It therefore became necessary to bring in 
several hundred Italian laborers and quarter 
them immediately on the site, despite the 
opposition of local sentiment, which was de- 
cidedly against the importation of foreign 
labor, especially Italians. Dire results were 
threatened, should the Italians be brought 
But a strong advance 


placed. 


into the mountains. 
guard was sent and little trouble was en- 
countered from this source after the first 
few rough and tumble fights in the shanties. 

Bricklavers and mechanics had to be tran- 
sported from points as far distant as Boston 


and Chicago; carpenters, as well, 
brought from widely separated places. 

An interesting method by which speed 
was increased, and one which has been used 
before by the Frank B. Gilbreth organiza- 
tion with excellent results, consisted in so 
arranging the work that speed contests 
might take place between the various gangs 
of men working under similar conditions. 

This was first done with the pile driving 
crews. Five crews were organized and 
grouped by nationalities wherever possible; 
if not, by the localities from which the men 
came. The driver which placed the greatest 
number of piles each day was awarded the 
flag, which thus denoted the star crew. As 
there were 800 men at work at that time it 
was considered so great an honor to have 
this flag flying at the head of the driver as 
to stimulate the various crews to effort such 
as could never have been obtained other- 
wise. In fact at one time rivalry became so 
intense that the superintendent himself had 
to be on the job an hour before starting time 
in order to watch the crews so that unfair 
advantage might not be taken by starting 
before the whistle blew. 

The thirty-five buildings which make up 
the plant offer some interesting illustrations 
of modern fireproof mill construction. Con- 
structed of concrete, steel and brick, some 
of the structures present the appearance of 
skyscrapers. A feature of some of the build- 
ings is the use of pin-connected girder 
frames, supplied by the General Fireproof- 
ing Company, of Youngstown, O. 

The main timber reserves of this section 
include some 40,000 
sorts of timber. It is a fact not generally 
known that the high ridges of the mountains 
of North Carolina grow a species of timber 
resembling the spruce of the more northern 
states. This is explained to a certain ex- 
tent by the altitude and soil conditions which 
are somewhat analogous to those found in 
the hill countries of Northern Maine, Michi- 


were 


acres, containing all 


gan and Wisconsin. 
Se 
Forty per cent. of the imports into Brazil 
enter at Rio de Janeiro. 
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THE NEW NORTHROP HOPPER. 


The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., call 
attention to the improved hopper for the 
Northrop loom. It does away with the 
rocking support under the head of the bob- 
bin, which has often caused trouble by 





THE NORTHROP HOPPER. 


catching and breaking; it has no confusion 
of notches in the small end bobbin disc; bob- 
bins are more easily inserted into place; 
bobbins are transferred into shuttle with less 
power; the rotating mechanism locks more 
positively; the filling stud is easily removed 
by hand, a T shaped handle being cast on 
the holding screw. The builders are ready 
to supply this hopper as desired. 


ES 


The value of the exports of textile goods 
from the United States to Brazil decreased 
from $25,278 in 1905 to $9,545 in 1906. In 
the same period the value of the manufac- 
tured goods exported declined from $1,o019,- 
371 in 1905 to $721,766 in 1906. 


Rags enter into the foreign commerce of 
the German Empire to the extent of nearly 
$5,000,000 annually. The United States, in 
1906, bought 23,866 tons of cotton and linen 
rags, valued at $516,387, and of silk and 
woolen, 2,821 tons, valued at $170,931. 
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CORK INSERTS IN LOOM FRICTIONS. 


The question of friction clutch construc- 
tion where it is desired to absorb power with 
the least wear and yet allow the necessary 
amount of flexibility, whether used in driv- 
ing line shafting, looms, or other types of 
machinery, involves many problems. 

The coefficient of friction of cork (.36) 1s 
much higher than anv other material which 
possesses the combined qualities of durabil- 
ity, resiliency, non-absorption, and indiffer- 
ence to excessive heat, and we know no other 
substance, or combination of substances, 
which has been tried that has been found 
to fill the requirements as well as cork when 
used as an insert. 

Common clutch troubles are excessive 
slipping with consequent loss of power and 
burning or abrasion of the frictional sur- 
taces, and an unyielding ciutch resulting in 
serious strain on the mechanism. It has 
been found that by using cork in certain pro- 
portions inserted in sockets in one member 
of the clutch an accelerating engagement is 
obtained with greatly increased ultimate 
holding power and one not materially af- 
fected by oil, water, dust, moisture, etc. Ex- 
haustive tests made on several types of 
frictions under the supervision of Prof. Ira 
M. Hollis at Harvard University, and on 
loom friction pulleys, by Prof. C. M. Allen 
at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, bear 
out this assertion. 

For looms frictions have been fitted with 
leather facings, a more or less unsuitable 
material owing to its tendency to burn if al- 
lowed to slip, its affinity for oil, water, or 
moisture, and the necessity of cleaning, ad- 
justing, and refacing clutches in which it is 
used as a facing. While this material was the 
best obtainable ior this work prior to the 
adoption of cork inserts, the results obtained 
from its use are acknowledged to be in- 
ferior to the resuits obtained by the use of 
cork inserts as a frictional surface. 

The fact that the American Woolen Co. 
after six years experience with cork insert 
frictions, equipped the one thousand looms 
and all the mules in the New Worsted 
Co. mills at Lawrence, Mass., with cork in- 
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sert frictions, is strong evidence that these 
inserts have merit which should be carefully 
investigated by manufacturers throughout 
the United States using any type of frictions 
as a means of transmitting power. The use 


of cork insert not limited to 
woolen looms as practically any type of fric- 
tion may be fitted with these inserts and 
yield surprisingly satisfactory results. It is 
claimed that the cork insert friction not only 


gives better results, but requires less repairs 


irictions is 


and has longer life than other type, besides 
being the cheapest friction obtainable. 

The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. after many 
months experience with cork insert fric- 
tions recently specified these frictions on an 
order for about one thousand gingham 
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looms and is rapidly equipping the looms 
now in use throughout its mills with 
the so-called “Ready-to-Use Cork Insert” 
rings, carrying these rings in stock and re- 
placing leather facings with them as fast as 
seems practicable. This company is rapidly 
equipping all its Worrall line  shafting 


clutches and its dynamo and motor pulleys 
with cork inserts. 

About one hundred and twenty-five other 
mills are in the same manner utilizing cork 
inserts for frictional purposes to a greater 
or Jess extent, and it is believed that when 
it is generally realized that cork insert pul- 


ieys transmit from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
power than plain cast iron pulleys, there will 
be a great demand for a type of pulley which 
is practically indestructible, which will elimi- 
nate the losses from slipping of belts and will 
prolong the life of belts by allowing them to 
be run at a greatly reduced tension. 


ee 


India uses about 4 3/4 billion yards of cot- 
ton cloth annually, of which about one-half is 
imported, one-sixth woven in the Indian cot- 
ton mills and one-third on hand looms. 


It is said in the silk mills at Shanghai 
there are twenty thousand workers, among 
whom are children that work at three cents 
a day and women at five cents. The highest 
paid get twenty-six cents for a thirteen-hour 
day. In the Shanghai cotton mills the best 
women workers get fourteen cents a day; 
the poorest five cents, the hours being from 
six to six, with thirty minutes at noon for 
dinner. 
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THE NEW FOSTER MODEL, NO. 12, CONE 
AND TUBE WINDER. 


he Foster Machine Company of West 
field, Mass., 


ing of quick traverse winding machines, have 


who are specialists in the build- 


designed an improved cone and tube winder, 
the 
The heavy drums of former machines are 


head end of which is shown here. 


NEW FOSTER MODEL NO. 


replaced with light cams and there are many 


other changes in construction, the object 


being to reduce the work required of the 
operative and thus further economize in the 
cost of winding. 

The attachments for cone winding include 
the differential motion which prevents “rib- 
bon wind” and produces a finished cone pack- 
age of the proper taper for direct knitting. 
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The ordinary paper cone may be used for this 
increased taper or mandrils can be supplied 
for the Foster special paper cone. 

The differential motion on all Foster hos- 
iery yarn winders lays each coil of yarn with 
This in itself 
allows the unwinding of the coils in the proc- 
ess of knitting with a minimum friction from 
the cone surface. Now that this friction is 


constantly changing spacings. 


12 CONE AND TUBE WINDER. 


entirely eliminated by the increased taper of 
cone, produced by model No. 12, it would 
seem that the problem of knitting direct from 
cones had been solved. 

The new machine may be used for all wind- 
ing purposes and is interchangeable for tube 
winding, skein winding and doubling. Very 
little power is used, the 100-spindle machine 
requiring but a 2 1/4-inch single belt for 
driving. 














MORDANTING WOOL. 


A method of mordanting wool, recently 
patented, is described as follows: 

One of the most common methods for 
mordanting wool is to boil the fiber with a 
solution of a metallic salt, such as bichro- 
mate of potash or soda, with the addition of 
dilute acid, or an acid salt. The acid or acid 
salt acts upon the bichromate salt to liberate 
the chromic acid, which is absorbed by the 
fiber. When the latter is subjected to the 
coloring matter, the chromic acid combines 
with and fixes the color upon the fiber in a 
form which is insoluble, and comparatively 
inert to the action of light, producing what 
is known as a fast color. When acids or acid 
salts are used to take up the sodium or po- 
tassium from the bichromate, the reaction is 
rapid, with the result that the wool is not 
evenly acted upon by the mordant, and, 
therefore, when placed in the dye bath, it 
takes the color in an uneven manner, so that 
although parts of the fiber may be perfectly 


dyed, and receive a strong and uniform 
color, other parts will be of an inferior 
shade. 


It is the object of.the new process to mor- 
dant by the use of a material which will lib- 
erate the chromic acid gradually and com- 
paratively slowly, so that all of the fiber may 
be uniformly acted upon by the acid, and a 
uniform and obtained 
\ further 
object is to cheapen the process of mordant- 


color will be 
from the later action of the dye. 


even 


ing, while getting results not only as good 
as, but even better than those obtained by 
more expensive methods. 
The process consists in treating the wool 
to be dyed with bichromate of ammonia, 
which, when heated, will break down and lib- 


erate the chromic acid. A bath is made of 


a solution of salts, which will react with each 
other to form bichromate of ammonia, these 
being an alkali bichromate, such as that of 
either potassium or sodium, and an am- 
salt. 


monium Any suitable salt of am- 
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monia may be used, but those preferred are 
the ones which are the least expensive, such 
as the sulphur, chloride or nitrate. Instead 
of these, any salt may be used whose nega- 
tive element or radical has a stronger affinity 
for potassium or sodium than the bichro- 
mate radical. The proportions of the agents 
in the bath are such as to cause the am- 
monium salt to act upon the bichromate salt 
with the formation of a bichromate of am- 
monia and a salt of potassium or sodium, 
such as sulphate, chloride nitrate, etc. 

The material to be dyed is boiled in this 
bath for a period varying from one to one 
and a half hours, during which the am- 
monium bichromate is first produced, and is 
then gradually broken up into chromic acid 
and ammonia, the chromic acid being ab- 


sorbed by and deposited on the fiber. The 
goods are then taken out and washed, 
whereupon they are ready for dyeing. The 


reactions take place approximately accord- 
ing to the formuias as follows: 
K,Cr,O, + (NH,).SO, 
t K.SO,. 
After further heating, the bichromate of 
ammonia is decomposed as follows: 
(NH,),Cr,O, 2NH, + 2CrO, + H,O 
he exact quantities of the ingredients 
emploved in the process are subject to varia 
tion according to the depth of mordanting 
required, but it has been found that for or 
dinary purposes the best results are ob- 
tained when three pounds of bichromate are 
used to each one hundred pounds of the 
wool to be mordanted, and when the amount 
of ammonium sulphate is about one-half the 
weight of the bichromate, that is, about one 
and one-half pounds. 


(NH,),Cr,O 


As already stated, other common salts of 
ammonia, such as chloride or nitrate, may 
be substituted for the sulphate, and when 
such substitutions are made the quantities of 
the ammonium suitably varied 
Thus in using the chloride the amount nec 


salts are 


essary to react with three pounds of the al- 
kali bichromate on one hundred pounds of 
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wool is nineteen ounces, while twenty-seven 
ounces of the nitrate are required to do the 
same work. 

The wool may be put into the bath either 
before or after the latter is brought to the 
boiling point, it being essential only that it 
should be subjected to the action of the re- 
agents at the temperature of boiling for the 
period before named, that is, between one 
hour and an hour and a half. It is easier, 
however, and requires less attention to im- 
merse the wool before the compound begins 
to boil. and accordingly the wool and the 
reagents are put into the bath together and 
the latter is then brought to the boiling 
point. 

This process differs from the usual meth- 
ods in that a neutrai salt is used to react 
upon the bichromate, whereby the mordant 
is deposited upon the fiber evenly and 
slowly, insuring better results in the after 
dyeing, as regards permanence of the dye 
and uniformity of color. 

By the use of this method it is claimed 
that a great economy over prior methods is 
obtained, on account of the large supply and 
low cost of the ammonium salts available. 
The processes at the present time most 
generally in use are performed by the action 
upon the bichromate salt of either sulphuric 
acid, oxalic acid, cream of tartar, one-half 
refined tartar, or lactic acid. Of these, it is 
stated, the most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained when cream of tartar is used, but the 
cost of using this product is excessive, and 
the other acids are used according to the 
taste and the wealth of the dyer. Generally 
the results obtained vary from the best pos- 
sible, in proportion to the cost of the agents 
used, but as cream of tartar is so high in 
price as to be excluded from use on any con- 
siderable scale, the best possible results are 
The am- 
monium salts, however, are, it is claimed, 


seldom obtained in actual practice. 


entirely neutral, and therefore are much less 
active, whereby they avoid the defects of the 
acids, and equal or excel in results the cream 
of tartar. Being very plentiful they are 
cheap and can be used where cream of tar- 
tar is barred. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE CHEMIST. 


In a very interesting paper entitled “The 
Chemist and the Community,” Mr. Arthur 
D. Little shows that “few of the industries 
upon which the prosperity of the country 
and the comfort and material well-being of 
its inhabitants depend have not experienced 
within a generation changes so profound 
and so far-reaching in their effect as to be 
fairly described as revolutionary. It is 
within the truth to say that in the great ma- 
jority of cases these changes have been 
initiated or accelerated by chemists. It is 
unnecessary, even if it were possible, to cat- 
alogue the materials for which, at prices per- 
mitting their general use, the community is 
indebted to the chemist. They comprise a 
large proportion of the things which are 
regarded as among the necessities of life, 
without which comfortable, or even decent, 
living would be impossible. With reference 
to productive industry generally it may be 
said that in many instances the chemist is 
the most effective agent for standardizing 
materials, controlling the course of proc- 
esses, and minimizing wastes. 

“The chemist has been similarly active in 
respect of matters pertaining to the public 
health. One has but to recall the splendid 
pioneer work in connection with the study 
of public water supplies in Massachusetts, 
work which is still regarded everywhere as 
the standard for other communities. The. 
sanitary engineer cannot work without the 
chemist, the physician relies upon him for 
the most potent means for avoiding or ar- 
resting disease, or alleviating suffering, and 
domestic economy and science make in- 
creasing demands upon the laboratory. 

‘In no way has the communuity benefited 
more than through the ‘diffusion of useful 
knowledge among men, and few if any 
agencies for the diffusion of such knowledge 
have worked to better purpose than the 
Smithsonian Institution, which stands as an 
enduring monument to the wisdom and pub- 
lic spirit of Smithson, who was a chemist. 

“There are perhaps as many as ten thou- 
sand chemists in the country; the census of 
1900 gives 8,847, as contrasted with 125,000 
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lawyers and 93,000 doctors. 


In the light of 
these figures who shall say that the chemist 
has not borne his part as should the Happy 
Warrior in the fight against ignorance, ma- 
terial obstacles, and the phantasms of the 
mind?” 


—_——__——__ 


A DYEING JIGGER. 


In the description of a dyeing jigger re- 
cently patented in this country the inventor 
states that for dyeing long pieces of cloth 
satisfactory results were first produced when 
the practice of adding the prepared dye 
liquor from the beginning onwards in the 
right quantity and strength for the particular 
piece to be dyed, to the jigger vat itself, was 
discontinued. Instead the dye bath previ- 
ously made up in a special tank was grad- 
ually introduced from the beginning on- 
wards in the empty or only partially filled 
jigger vat, while the cloth passed through 
at the same time with increasing velocity. 

In practice it has been shown that the last 
mentioned process could be carried out to 
advantage when the vat serving for making 
up the dye-liquor stood on a platform and the 
jigger itself was erected on a lower level; 
the dye-liquor therefore flowed from the 
higher situated dye-liquor vats into the jig- 
ger vats situated lower down, spurted out of 
the perforated tubes on to the cloth running 
through the jigger and collected on the bot- 
tom of the jigger gradually filling the same. 
In order to make use of the weakened dye- 
liquor it was necessary to pump the dye- 
liquor back from the jigger vat into the 
higher situated reservoir; this was also the 
case when the dye-liquor run into the jigger 
vat turned out too weak and the dyed piece 
did not receive the right shade and had to be 
again passed through the jigger. 

Besides these drawbacks and deficiencies, 
which result particularly in loss of time, 
material and wages, the high cost of manu- 
facture of such installations has to be con- 
sidered, the separate arrangement of the 
supplementary vat and the jigger takes up 
much space and a matter of great disadvan- 
tage in a dye-works, much light is lost 
owing to the raised position of the separate 
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dye liquor vat. The new machine is a full- 
width dyeing machine constructed and work- 
ing in the manner of the so-called jigger for 
uniformly dyeing cloth in which the entire 
dye liquor is introduced into the jigger vat, 
and the cloth during the whole operation dips 
equally deep into the bath. 

The jigger vat is constructed so that the 
compartments containing the starting bath 
stand continually in communication with one 
another, but can also when desired be put 
into communication with the compartments 
for the compensating bath. This is of ad- 
vantage when the total dye liquor is intro- 
duced or mixed. 

The dye liquor is first introduced in a 
quantity corresponding to the length of cloth 
to be treated, and strength corresponding to 
the shade to be produced in the jigger vat it- 
self, at which time all the compartments com- 
municate with one another. Then a part of 
the cloth being dealt with is led through the 
compartments containing the starting bath, 





dipping always to the same depth, and to 
this dye-liquor the compensating dye-liquor 
is gradually added from the other con:part- 
ments. 

About a third of the cloth which may have 
a length of 1,300 to 1,600 yards is run 
through the starting bath, and when the com- 
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pensating bath is introduced in such a man- 
ner that about a third of the latter is dis- 
tributed during the forward passage of the 
last two-thirds of the length of cloth, and in 
the passage backwards the remaining two- 
thirds of the compensating bath is distributed 
over the whole length of cloth. 

The illustration shows a section of a ma- 
chine with three compartments, the middle 
one containing the compensating bath. 

A great advantage claimed for the new 
jigger is that the cloth always dips equally 
deep into the dye bath during the whole 
operation which is not the case with the ris- 
ing bath used in similar processes. The dye- 
ing itself is therefore more uniform since the 
means usually available (acceleration or re- 
tardation of the passage) is not sufficient to 
equalize the difference in shade occurring in 
the piece of cloth with the rising bath owing 
to the varying depth to which the cloth dips. 
Since the jigger vat receives from the outset 
the whole dye bath, special separate vats are 
unnecessary. 

The jiggers can stand on the level so that 
light from all sides may have free access. 
The installation of pumps for bringing back 
the dye-liquor into a higher vat is avoided. 
The construction makes it also possible to 
leave several jiggers under the control of 
one workman. 

A further advantage claimed is that color 
can be added to strengthen the dye bath 
after the piece has once run completely 
through, without it being first necessary to 
pump the dye bath into a raised tank. In 
every case the dyeing of the cloth is said to 
be much uniform and certain, even 
with materials which rapidly take the dye 
out of the bath such as wool, silk and half 
silk, than ‘the processes hitherto employed. 
The cloth led through at first receives in the 
starting dye liquor a correspondingly deep 
shade. It is claimed that the dye liquor so 


more 


weakened is during the further passage of 
the cloth strengthened by the introduction of 
compensating dye liquor in the same pro- 
portion in which its dye is taken out, so that 
the cloth is uniformly dyed. Since towards 
the end of the passage of the piece the cloth 
running at the end remains a shorter time in 
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the dye liquor, a balance can be made either 
by letting the rollers rotate more slowly, or 
by running the cloth back again. 
————_____.___ 9. 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF BLEACH, DYE 
AND PRINT WORKS. 


BY W. O. HARRAP. 
In the Dyer and Calico Printer 


Few works in England can claim to be 
modern either in lay-out or equipment, al- 
though many attempts have been made by 
individual firms to effect improvements. 
Electricity for motive purposes has been 
introduced, old buildings have been re- 
placed, and the machinery re-arranged, but 
the effect is only temporary and in many 
cases has resulted in failure. Notably is this 
the case where electricity has been tried for 
driving purposes, but the failures have not 
been due to the shortcomings of the electric 
drive as a system, but because the conditions 
were not favorable. It has become evident 
that to obtain the most satisfactory results 
and obtain the greatest all-round economy 
and efficiency a works must be designed as 
a complete whole, the buildings, power gen- 
erating and distributing plant, machinery 
and the system, under which it will be oper- 
ated, being so planned that they all combine 
to effect the greatest all-round economy. 

This principle has been followed for many 
years in cotton-spinning mills which have 
now carried it almost to perfection. En- 
gineering firms also have not been slow to 
adopt the system, and many of them have 
built themselves entirely new works at vast 
outlay, sooner than make only partially ef- 
fective alteration. As a result of this policy, 
a distinctive type of building for each differ- 
ent trade has been evolved, and though there 
may be slight divergences between modern 
works engaged in the same class of business, 
there are fundamental principles underlying 
the correct design for any particular trade. 
It is evident that firms at present working 
under obsolete conditions, wishing to bring 
themselves into line must consider the ad- 
visability of building entirely new works, 
although existing works can be greatly im- 
proved by gradual rebuilding and the adop- 
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tion of the latest machines and methods. 

The items into which cost of production 
may be sub-divided are interest, administra- 
tion, rents, rates and taxes, labor, transport, 
maintenance, depreciation, power, materials 
and incidentals. All these are so linked to- 
gether that a change made in one affects the 
others in a greater or lesser degree. Thus 
an increase in a particular item may cause 
decreases in several of the others, the total 
of gain more than counterbalancing the in- 
crease of expense. In considering the par- 
ticular items, therefore, attention must be 
constantly fixed on the manner in which 
each one affects the others, and also the final 
result. 

INTEREST. 


Interest is the amount, fixed at a certain 
percentage, to be charged on the capital 
sum invested in the building and equipment 
This 
charge can be kept down in two ways, the 
effects of which are totally different on the 
productive costs. In the 


of the works as a going concern. 


first case the 
cheapest of everything, irrespective of qual- 
ity, may be purchased so that even with a 
badly designed works the capital expendi- 
ture will not be high. In the second case by 
careful design so that the utmost is obtained 
for every penny expended, but without pur- 
chasing on first cost only, large reductions 
can be made as compared to an old-fash- 
ioned works of the same output, with the 
advantage that numerous savings will be ob- 
tained in the running expenses as will be 
shown later. 

As regards the first case, although there is 
no economy in buying articles merely be- 
cause they are cheap, it is just as foolish to 
think that because an appliance is_ high- 
priced it is necessarily better than a less 
expensive one. At the same time, high-class 
work demands a good price, but for some 
purposes it may be an advantage to purchase 
a cheap article, say for temporary use or 
where it would be used only occasionally. 

Labor-saving devices form a_ capital 
charge, and as they generally require power 
to drive them this necessitates periodical 
attention and 


maintenance as well as a 
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charge for depreciation. It must then be 
decided whether the actual saving in labor 


more than compensates for these charges. 
TRANSPORT. 

This charge is occasioned by the delivery 

materials to the works and the carriage 

goods out. The proximity to the 

markets from which the bulk of materials is 


obtained and also to an existing means of 


of 
of sent 


transit such as railway, canal, or the like, is 
the determinating factor, so that every ef- 
fort should be made to select a site enjoying 
these advantages and suitable in other ways. 
Where the works are to be erected entirely 
new the freightage on all the materials re- 
quired for the buildings and on the machin- 
ery and plant will total to a serious amount 
increasing the capital and therefore the in- 
terest charges. The interdependence of the 
charges is shown by the fact that by arrang- 
ing for a branch line from a railway, or by 
the purchase of motor wagons the transport 
charges may be considerably reduced, al- 
though the interest charges are increased, 
and also the maintenance and depreciation 
accounts. 


RENTS AND TAXES. 


Rents are expenses entailed for the use of 
certain privileges, such as the occupation of 
land and buildings and for water rights, etc., 
but may be eliminated by purchasing these 
outright. As regards land and water this is 
a matter of choice, but as the buildings are 
to be put up new they will be the property 
of the firm. The design of the works can- 
not effect this item. 

RATES. 

Rates which are levied by the governing 
body of the district in which the works are 
situated vary to a great extent according to 
the locality. The business of a particular 
firm may demand a situation in or close to a 
large town where the rates are high, which 
is a case of foregoing one advantage to en- 
joy a greater, but in the majority of cases 
there will be no such restriction, so that a 
site where low rates rule will call for consid- 
eration. 
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pt Se SRE FEE 


LABOR. 


The cost of labor is one of the most im- 
portant, therefore, every effort should be 
made to keep the number of employes at a 
minimum. Cheap labor, like cheap machin- 
ery, is worth just as much as it costs, so that 
it is false economy to pay low wages solely 
for cheapness’ sake. One of the great mer- 
its of properly designed works is that merely 
owing to its lay-out and organization a re- 
duction is effected in labor with, at the same 
time, an increase in efficiency. While on this 
subject attention must be drawn to the fact 
that the best cannot be expected from a 
man if he is working in uncomfortable sur- 
roundings. Every effort should be made to 
produce conditions of working as favorable 
as possible. This is another case where cor- 
rect design automatically produces improve- 
ment without adding to the expenses. 


MAINTENANCE. 


The cost entailed in keeping the buildings, 
plant and machinery in thorough working 
order, comes under this head. It is obvious 
that first-class articles will not require the 
same up-keep as poorer quality stuff, and 
owing to the elimination of a large amount 
of shafting, gearing, pipes and fittings and 
other causes the maintenance charge will be 
lower with the modern as against the old 
methods. The provision of a well fitted up 
engineers’ department will have its effect on 
this charge by reducing the cost of carrying 
out repairs. 
DEPRECIATION. 


Depreciation is a charge on the whole 
undertaking. It is arbitrary, but it has for 
its object the setting aside of an annual sum 
for the replacing of appliances as they wear 
out. As up-to-date, high-class articles will 
last for a longer period than cheaper stuff, 
the depreciation percentage may be fixed at 
a lower figure when a good plant has been 
purchased in the first place. It does not al- 
ways pay, however, to keep a machine until 
it is worn out. Something better may prob- 
ably have been brought out in the mean- 
time, but every case must be decided on its 
merits. 
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POWER. 


The charge for power for this class of 
work is a heavy one, a slight percentage of 
saving obtained here and there aggre- 
gating an appreciable amount. The man- 
ner in which the power is generated 
and transmitted to the points required, 
affects this item. The price of fuel 
is the chief factor, which will be in- 
creased if the transport facilities are not 
favorable owing to higher freight charges 
on the coal. Therefore the system adopted 
for generating power should be the one 
which, while adapting itself with advantage 
to the transmission system selected, returns 
the greatest value in power per unit of fuel 
used. The different types of motor power 
generators will be considered later, but it 
must be kept in mind that it is by the ar- 
rangement of the power plant and its relation 
to the other machinery, the more economical 
use of power by more modern methods of 
transmission, the prevention of waste due to 
unnecessary steam pipes, shafts and gearing, 
that a certain saving may be looked for irre- 
spective of the system of generation chosen. 


MATERIALS. 


Quantities of materials of various descrip- 
tions are used in the carrying on of the busi- 
ness, and a certain saving may be obtained 
by keeping them in proper stores where they 
can be checked, and by preventing waste 
through careless and improper use. Tran- 


sport charges will likewise effect the cost of 
these to some extent. 





ADMINISTRATION AND INCIDENTAL CHARGES. 


The above charges comprise fixed salaries 
such as those of managers, chemists, fore- 
men and office staff, together with materials 
used by the office and so on. These cannot 
be much influenced by the merely mechani- 
cal portion of the design, but form an im- 
portant part of the organization. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


Turning now to the proposed design, 
there are certain general rules which must 
be stated before the various units can be dis- 
cussed in detail. 


1. The plan of the buildings and the ar- 
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rangement of the plant must be such that 
the goods under the treatment shall pass 
from process to process, from entering to 
leaving the works, with the least possible 
handling and without undue delays. 

2. The design must allow for future ex- 
tensions, and provide for these extensions 
being carried out with little trouble at the 
lowest cost and with little or no interference 
to the regular running of the older portions. 

3. These extensions should be possible to 
any or all departments without throwing the 
whole scheme out of balance. This is a very 
important point and it is not practical to 
design works which will satisfy all the other 
conditions and not this one, for, immediately 
an addition is carried out a condition of 
things amounting to the old want of system 
is reconstituted. In fact, if every detail is 
thoroughly considered and carried out, fu- 
ture extensions should tend to increase the 
total efficiency. 

4. The best use must be made of the 

ground occupied, due attention having been 
paid to the other rules set out. By this is 
meant that for the particular type of build- 
ing found most suitable for certain purposes, 
as much space should be roofed in as pos- 
sible with the least amount of materials and 
labor. <A _ rectangular form accomplishes 
this. Irregular shaped buildings have noth- 
ing in their favor and should never be con- 
structed unless it is for minor purpose. 
"5. The buildings should be fireproof as 
far as possible, while the risk of starting 
fires needs considering when arranging the 
machinery. 

6. Ample natural light is required, but of 
a fairly consistent character, that is to say, 
the sun must not be able to play into the 
rooms when at its full strength for any 
length of time. The morning and evening 
sun does no harm, but, on the contrary, has 
an enlivening effect on the workers. <A 
north light answers these requirements in 
every way. 

7. The entrances require placing so that 
all goods, materials and employes entering 
or leaving the works can be thoroughly 
checked. In a large works it is advisable to 


have separate entrances for employes and 
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goods, but in smaller works the 


case of 
timekeeper can check the materials passing 
through. 


—————————— 


BLEACHING MERINO GOODS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I notice an inquiry by “Plain (959)” in 
your last issue for the best information on 
bleaching merino goods; that is, cotton and 
worsted mixed, the inquirer stating that he 
has used brimstone smoke, but that it takes 
away the proper feel; and that he has used 
peroxide, but that he considers it too expen- 
sive for his class of goods. 

I, on my part, am convinced that the per- 
oxide method is the only proper one to ap- 
ply to mixtures of animal and vegetable 
fiber. Why? Because brimstone or sulphur 
smoke, or bisulphite of soda will necessarily 
carbonize the cotton more or less. Conse- 
quently the goods are weakened. Further- 
more the white obtained is good only for a 
short time, after which it goes back on you. 
Therefore it is not a reliable and satisfac- 
tory bleach. Thirdly, there is a nasty smell 
left in the goods, which is the reverse of 
agreeable, or heaithy, when such garments 
are worn next to the skin. 

Now as to cost of the peroxide bleach. If 


‘ this man says that the cost is too high, per- 


haps he is still working with peroxide of hy- 
drogen instead of the much cheaper per- 
oxide of sodium. The results are the same 
but the cost is cut down from 25 to 50 per 
cent. or more. That brings it down pretty 
close to a first class sulphur bleach, espe- 
cially if “seconds,” “‘go-backs” and the repu- 
tation of the house are considered. I, for 
my part, am satisfied to let the other fellow 
bleach with sulphur. The goods will be soft 
enough as to handle if finished in soap and 
if dried at a temperature of not more than 
130° F. Wide Awake. 
scupnianiiintaiipasnneetialiten 

The production of woven cotton goods in 
Bombay increased from 131,898,452 pounds 
in 1905-6 to 134,735,667 pounds in 1906-7. 


The exports of raw cotton from Brazil in 
1906 amounted to 12,825,010 pounds at an 
average price of II 1/2 cents a pound. 
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AN AUTOMATIC MERCERIZING MACHINE 
FOR SKEIN YARN. 


[he Maschinenfabrik St. Georgen Com- 
mandit-Gesellschaft of St. Georgen, near St. 
Gall, Switzerland, have recently brought out 
a new machine for mercerizing which is de- 
scribed in “Uhlands Technische Rundschau”’ 
as follows: 

The mercerizing process has been devel 
oped to a surprising extent during recent 
vears and this machine is designed to meet 
the demands for an increased production 
and decreased cost for labor and materials. 
It requires less labor and power for its oper- 
ation and a high and uniform luster is ob- 
tained on the yarn. From 3 to 4 h. p, is re- 
quired to drive the machine and with one 
attendant a production of. 1,100 to 1,600 
pounds a day is obtained. It is claimed that 
the machine requires less caustic than is. re- 
quired with the methods now in general use. 

Six pairs of rollers are set around the cen- 
tral shaft. One roller of each pair has a 
smooth surface; these smooth rollers are 
driven by a chain, while the other rollers are 
corrugated and driven by the skeins of yarn. 
Half the length of each roller is supported 
firmly by two bearings, while the other half 
projects so that the attendant can slip the 
skeins on and off. The corrugated rollers 
are connected with an adjustable tension 
lever by which the rollers of each pair are 
separated or brought together and the ten- 
sion of the yarn regulated for skeins of dif- 
ferent lengths. The driving mechanism at 
the side gives a rotary motion to the ma- 
chine. A movement from one pair to another 
is effected in one minute, the machine mak- 
ing one-sixth of a revolution in that time. 
One complete revolution of the machine 


takes place in six minutes and requires six 


separate movements... The entire mechan- 
ism works automatically, no hand work be- 
ing required other than putting the skeins 
on and removing them from the rollers. 
While one pair of rollers is being stripped 
and loaded the other five are in different 
stages of the mercerizing process. Follow- 
ing is the order of operations: 
1. The rollers are loaded. 


> 


2. The yarn under ordinary tension 1s 
immersed in the mercerizing liquor. 

3. The yarn remains in the mercerizing 
liquor, but under an increased tension. 

4. The surplus liquor is squeezed from 
the yarn by rubber rolls, an extra tension of 
I per cent. being given to the yarn. 

5. The varn under an extra tension of 
3 to 4 per cent. is rinsed in warm water. 

6. The yarn under same tension is rinsed 
in cold water. 

The next movement brings the skeins to 
the position from which they are removed, 
the entire process occupying six minutes. 

The mercerizing liquor is in a tank under 
the rollers. Two pair. of rollers are im- 
mersed at the same time. In addition to this 
a new supply of liquor is forced on the yarn 
through perforated pipes. Under the two 
upper pair of rollers is a water tank for col- 
lecting and disposing of the waste water. 
The hot and cold water supply pipes are 
placed above these upper rollers. While the 
machine is making its sixth advance these 
supply pipes close automatically and open as 
soon as the movement is completed and the 
rollers begin to revolve in order to turn the 
yarn. 

The upper tank is divided into two parts, 
one for cold and the other for hot water. 
The yarn after squeezing and when entering 
the warm water contains more or less mer- 
cerizing liquor which is quickly removed 
when the skeins begin to revolve. It is at 
this time that the greater part of the chem- 
icals are washed away, leaving but a small 
quantity in the yarn. The waste liquor that 
comes from the skeins at this time and con- 
tains the larger part of the alkali is carried 
to the storage tank by a pipe running from 
the hot water tank. After the first revolu- 
tion of the skein is completed this pipe is 
closed .automatically and the rest of the 
waste water flows into the drain. 

The waste liquor from this storage tank 
is run into the lower or soaking tank, reduc- 
ing the quantity of alkali in order to keep 
the liquor to the required strength. 

The new alkali liquor is stored in a tank 
above the machine and flows through a tank 
to the perforated rollers already mentioned 
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The overflow from the. soaking tank is 
pumped automatically to the storage tank 
This circulation keeps 
the strength and temperature of the liquor 
uniform. Each pair of rollers is loaded with 
2 1/5 pounds of yarn, which is the produc- 


All other 


operations of the machine, such as immer- 


above. continuous 


tion of the machine per minute. 
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certain 
methods, 


plies the 


deficiencies in 
the 
which by 


rot only a 


present 
the 
this 
much _ higher 
luster but greater affinity for dyestuffs than 
hitherto 


particularly in 


grades of 


case of 
le wer 
method 


cotton, 
acquire 


obtainable. The cotton 
fiber under the microscope is seen to be a 


has been 


spiral ribbon; when mercerized it appears in 








AN AUTOMATIC MERCERIZING MACHINE, 


sion, squeezing, warm water rinsing, cold 
rinsing, tension, circulation of the water, 
finishing movements of the machine, etc., 
are automatic. 
chine are all 


The main parts of the ma- 
made of steel. The machine 
occupies floor space Io ft., 5 in., by 7 ft., 6 
in., and is 7 ft.,6 in. high. The storage tank 
occupies an area of I1 sq. ft. 
tank weigh 21,800 lbs.; 
20,400 Ibs. 


The builders state that this machine sup- 


Machine and 
the machine alone, 


the form of a tube, the outer covering hav 
ing disappeared because of the tension, leav- 
ing the bare. This change 
makes the fiber transparent, the lustre being 
increased the are placed 
parallel. The bu:lders of the St. Georgen 
machine claim that 
cially effective in removing this outer cover- 
ing and increasing the luster. 


central fiber 


when fibers 


their process is espe 


For mercerizing on this machine the yarn 


is no longer boilea out, but previous to mer 
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cerizing is handled cold, the result being a 
transformation of the cotton fiber into hy- 
drocellose without shrinkage. The yarn is 
free from fats, resin and other foreign ma- 
terials. Previous to mercerizing the yarn is 
subjected to a chemical treatment in addi- 
tion to a cleansing process. The advan- 
tages are better realized in the subsequent 
process of mercerizing. If, for example, a 
prepared yarn is subjected to a 28° to 30° 
mercerizing liquor, this liquor is not only ab- 
sorbed very quickly, but is easily removed 
during the washing process, giving a high 
luster. It has been found that nearly all of 
the mercerizing liquor in the yarn can be 
removed in the washing process during the 
first revolution of the skein. 

It is stated that the yarn mercerized by 
this process takes the dye evenly. The yarn 
to be mercerized is placed in a tank which is 
then filled with the preparing liquor and left 
over night. Next morning it is extracted 
and is then ready for mercerizing. 


ee 


Color Cards. 


Thiogene Green G; H. A. Metz & Co., New York. 

Sample card showing samples of yarn and cotton 
goods dyed with Thiogene Green G and giving 
dyeing directions. 


Thioxin Indigo B; Geisenheimer & Co., New York. 

Fifteen samples of cotton and silk yarn, cotton 
piece goods and raw cotton, dyed with Thioxin In- 
digo B and which show very good fastness to acids, 
light and cross dyeing. 


Shades on Woolen Yarns: Farbenfabriken & Co.. 
New York. 
An elaborate book having a large number of 
samples of woolen yarn dyed in a wide variety of 
shades. 


Thioxinbraun R: Geinsenheimer & Co., New York. 
Sample card showing five samples of cotton and 
silk yarn dyed with Thioxine Brown R. 


Shades on Worsted and Woolen Yarn; Read, Holli- 
day & Sons, New York. 
\ folder having 108 samples of woolen and wor- 
sted yarn dyed with a wide variety of shades and 
giving directions. 


3enzidine Colors on Cotton Piece Goods; Farben- 
fabriken & Co., New York. 
A bound book showing a number of samples of 


cotton piece goods dyed with different varieties of 
shades. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD, 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1#-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. ‘ie 


Recipe No. 33. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Brown M R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Brown M R. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Diamine Brown M R produces an excellent 
shade of reddish brown possessing good fastness 
to most of the common color destroying agencies. 


Recipe No. 34. 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 
Brilliant Kiton Red B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Y% lb. Brilliant Kiton Red B. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New 
York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3-5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter at r80° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Brilliant Kiton Red B is very suitable either for 
the dyeing of wool in the form of yarn or piece 
goods. It does not stain cotton yarn. It will also 
be found valuable in the dyeing of compound 
shades. 


Recipe No. 35. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Bengal Blue G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Diamine Bengal Blue G. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
20 Ibs. Glauber's Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Diamine Bengal Blue G possesses the property 
of exhausting excellently as compared with most 
of the direct cotton colors. It is therefore well 
suited for producing dark shades on loose cotton 
yarn and piece goods. 

Its fastness is fully as good as the average 
direct cotten color. 











Recipe No. 36. 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Scarlet F on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Scarlet F. 
(American Dyewood Co. 154 William St., 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
t 


Tetrazo Scarlet F 
light and washing. 


possesses good fastness to 


Recipe No. 37. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Red 10 B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
pare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Tetrazo Red to B. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York.) 
2 lbs. Soda Crystals. 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Pre- 


154 William St., 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Red 10 B is recommended for pure 
bluish red shades, and may be used in union dye- 
ing as the cotton and wool are colored equally. 


Recipe No. 38. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Alphanol Black R on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Alphanol Black R. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber's Salt 

5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter the yarn at 105° F., raise to a boil in 1/2 
one hour, finally adding 
to exhaust the 


hour, and then boil for 
a little acetic 
dye bath. 
Alphanol Black R dyes very evenly, and pro- 
duces an shade of black which wiil be 


particularly desirable for dyeing dress goods and 


acid, if necessary, 


excellent 





serges. 
Recipe No. 39. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthra Alizarine Carmoisine on 100 lbs. wor- 


sted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Anthra Alizarine Carmoisine. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter 
slowly to a boil. 


yarn in bath at 120° F. and bring bath 


Boil 1/2 hour, and then add 
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1 Ib. Sulphuric Acid 


to exhaust the dye bath and boil 1/2 hour longer. 
Cool the bath to 120° F. and add 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate. 


Bring to the boil again and boil 1/2 hour. 
Anthra Alizarine Carmoisine, like most of the 
other mordant 


acid colors, possesses excellent 
fastness. 
Recipe No. 40. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Oxamine Green G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Oxamine Green G. 


(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., New 
York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour. 
Oxamine Green G possesses the characteristic 
properties of the average direct cotton color. 





Recipe No. 41. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Oxamine Green B on oo Ibs. 


cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Oxamine Green B. 
(Badische Company, 128 Duane St., New 
York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Oxamine Green B possesses the characteristic 
properties of the average direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 42. 
Yellow on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Yellow G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Alizarine Yellow G. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St.. 
Boston, Mass.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter yarn in bath at 120° F. and bring slowly 
to a boil. Boil 1/2 hour, then add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 


to exhaust the dye bath and boil 1/2 hour longer. 
. and add 


Cool the bath to 120° F 
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2 Ibs. Potassium Bichromate 20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Calcined). 


1 lb. Soda Ash. 


Bring to the boil again and boil 1/2 hour. 
Alizarine Yellow G. like most of the other mor- Enter material at 180° F. and dye at a boil for 
dant acid colors, possesses excellent fastness. one hour. Rinse and diazotize for 1/2 hour in a 
cold bath made up with 
Recipe No. 43 3 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 

Blue on Cotton Yarn. 8 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 168° Tw. 
Blue R Conc. on 100 lbs. cotton yarn Rinse, and work for 1/2 hour in a cold bath made 
the dye bath with up with 

Pyrol Blue R Conc 
Bischott & Co., 451 Washington St 
New York.) previously dissolved in 
Sodium Sulphide Cry ; ss ae e 
Common Salt 144 lbs. Caustic Soda.Lye 76° Tw. 
Ash. 


144 lbs. Beta Naphthol, 


Then wash thoroughly. 
the dye bath. cool slightly, enter yarn Zambesi Brown 4 R when applied in the above 
just below the boil for one hour. manner produces an excellent shade of reddish 
; ; 


Blue R Cone. possesses the brown possessing good fastness to washing, alka- 


lies and also fairly good fastness to light, boiling 
water and acid cross dyeing. 
Recipe No. 44 
Pink on Worsted Yarn. 

Acid Rhodamine B on too It worsted Recipe No. 47. 

Prepare the dye bath with Blue on Worsted Yarn. 

lbs. Fast Acid Rhodamine B Disulphine Blue G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 

(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 176 Purchase St., 

Boston, Mass.) 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 3 lbs. Disulphine Blue G. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New 

York.) 


3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Fast Acid Rhodamine B is especially interesting 250 gals. Water. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 


No Glauber’s salt is used in its application 


shading color as it dves verv evenly at a bo ; 7” 2 ; 
hading color as it dyes very evenly at ; Enter yarn cold and raise to boil and continue 
] on piece goods 


boiling until bath is exhausted. 


Disulphine Blue G possesses good fastness to 
Recipe No. 45 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Black 4 B on too ibs. w 
dye bath with 


light, acids and washing. 


Recipe No. 48. 
lbs Naphtoge n¢ Black 1B ; Red on Cotton Yarn. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., Nei ms ; 
Vori:) Tetrazo Red 12 B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 


lbs. Sulphuric Acid. pare the dye bath with 
gals. Water. 


2 
- 
250 


Ibs. Tetrazo Red 12 B 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
ling until bath is exhauste New York.) 
‘ Ke 8 > 2 Ibs. Soda Crystals 
Naphtogene slack 4 B 2 Ibs. § 2 ’ ; 
I 25 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter yarn cold and raise to boil and continue 


pos 

fastness to light, stoving and 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Tetrazo Red 12 B is especially recommended for 

dyeing brilliant bluish reds. It may be used in 


Zambesi Brown 4 R on 100 Ibs. cott ye union dyeing as the cotton and wool are colored 
Prepare the dye bath with equally. 


Recipe No. 46 


Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


ibe, Zambesi Brows 4 B It is of very good fastness to light and acids 

Ss 4a eS TO NX. > . . ; - % 

. (Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., and is especially adapted for the dyeing of arti- 
New York.) ficial silk. 








Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargementy 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Butler Springs The Marble City 
Mills has completed the construction of buildings. 
The character of the product has not been decided 
upon and no contracts have been awarded for ma- 
chinery. We reported this project in October. M. 
B. Lewis, Birmingham, Ala., is sec. and treas. 





labama, Munford. Manufacturing operations 
will begin in the new Munford Cotton Mills about 
the last of March. The building is rapidly nearing 
completion and all arrangements have been com- 
pleted for machinery equipment. 2,500 spindles will 
be installed for manufacturing 14s to 26s hosiery 
yarns. The Munford Cotton Mills has capital stock 
of $50,000. N. C. Camp is pres., D. B. Harris, vice- 
pres., and B. F. Camp, sec’y and treas. 


*Georgia, Albany. The report that J. E. Sirrine 
of Greenville, S. C., had been engaged as archi- 
tect and engineer for the proposed cotton mill, is 
incorrect, as the organization of the company has 
not reached the stage where an engineer is 
needed. Plans have been submitted by four engi- 
neers. The major portion of the stock has been 
subscribed, but the promoters intend to complete 
a subscription which will permit the erection of a 
mill of from 8,000 to 10,000 spindles and a number 
of looms. The only definite information which can 
be given out is that the subscription will probably 
be completed and the company organized and in- 
corporated within 60 days. Those in charge of 
this enterprise are John A. Betjeman, chairman, 
A. P. Vason and C. W. Rawson, all of this place 


*Georgia, Ashburn The stockholders of the 
Shingler Cotton Mills will meet within a few weeks 
and decide upon plans for buildings and engage ar- 
chitect and engineer. J. S. Shingler is president of 
this company. 10,000 spindles and 300 looms wil! be 
operated. 


*Georgia, Ballground. The Ballground Cotton 
Mills, which we reported as forming an organiza- 
tion to build a cotton mill, last December, has 
awarded contract to S. L. Clay & Co., Cedartown, 
Ga., for the construction of buildings for the pro- 
posed plant. The equipment as previously re- 
ported will be 10,000 spindles and 200 looms for 
manufacturing denims and duck. The buildings 
will be as follows: Main mill, 2 stories high, 75 by 
320 ft., picker house 32 by 75 ft.. dye house 75 by 
oo ft., engine and boiler rooms 40 by 4o ft. A. J. 
Lovelady is president and Frederick A. Abbott 
general manager and superintendent. 


*Georgia, Jesup. It is stated that construction 
work on the buildings proposed for the Goose 
Creek Railway & Power Mfg. Co. will begin within 
30 days. No materials or machinery have been 
purchased. In addition to W. H. Whaley, presi- 


dent of the Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank, the fol- 
lowing men are interested: F. E. Breen, secretary 
and treasurer of the Alabama Navigation Co., J. F. 
Breen, W. M. Robinson, J. T. Winn, A. L. Kick- 
lighter, E. Crumney and D. M. Clark, all of Jesup. 
As reported last week, D. G. Ziegler of Columbia, 
S. C., is preparing plans. 


*Georgia, Manchester. Fuller E. Callaway, 
treasurer of the Unity Cotton Mills of La Grange, 
Ga., and also treasurer of the Manchester Devel- 
opment Co. which is promoting the proposed 
$500,000 cotton mill, advises that while the enter- 
prise is assured, it has not passed the preliminary 
stage. The original plan to perfect organization 
in December was abandoned on account of finan 
cial conditions. lt is expected now that organiza 
tion will be perfected within 60 to go days and 
construction work begun early in the summer of 
1908. No details regarding the building or equip- 
ment plans can be given out at this time. The 
interests that are operating the Unity Cotton 
Mills and Elm City Cotton Mills of La Grange 
and the Milstead Mfg. Co. of Conyers, Ga., are 
promoting this enterprise. 

*North Carolina, Kinston. The Caswell Cotton 
Mills, incorporated, has secured a tract of 15 acres 
on the Neuse River and construction work will 
commence about March 15, as previously report- 
ed. The main structure will be 80 by 200 feet. 
Complete details of this company have been given 
previously. 


North Carolina, Landis. A company is being or- 
ganized for the purpose of building a new cotton 
mill. The capital stock will be $100,000. E. G. 
Mills was at the head of the project. 


*North Carolina, Weldon. Construction work on 
the buildings for the Shaw Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
started. This company has a capital stock of $100,- 
coo and will operate 5,000 spindles on 20's to 30's 
cotton yarns 


*Rhode Island, River Point. The first of the 
lace machines being imported from Nottingham, 
England, for the Warwick Lace Works, have ar- 
rived and is being set up. It is stated that it will 
be only a matter of a few weeks when the plant 
will be running in full. 


*South Carolina, Charleston. No further de- 
tails of the Carolina’ Waste Co., reported incor- 
porated in November with capital stock of $200,- 
000, have been given out. The promoters are 
busy securing subscriptions and completing 


de- 
tails of buildings and equipment. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. Two or three months 
will be required before the Merrimac Mills are 
ready for manufacturing. Nothing has been done 
toward installing machinery and no power is ob- 


tainable from the electric power company owing 
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to delay in development of the latter. The name 
of this company will be changed as a result of the 
suit brought by the Merrimack Mfg. Company 
of Lowell, Mass. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The new cotton 
mill which we have reported from time to time as 
the Wymojo Cotton Mills will be known as 
the Wymojo Yarn Mills, the change of title having 
been agreed upon by the stockholders. As pre- 
viouly reported, construction work has commenced 
on a plant and manufacturing will begin during Au- 
gust or September. 20s to 2/30s lace curtain yarns 
will be the product. Compete details including of- 
ficers of this company have been given. 


*Texas, Colorado. The organization of a com- 
pany to build a cotton mill is in a preliminary 
stage. Nothing definite has been decided upon as 
regards the size of the mill or the product. A 
committee will shortly be appointed to investi- 
gate and decide upon the best plans to pursue. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Huntsville. The Abingdon Mills are 
reported as contemplating the installation of a 
number of spinning frames. T. W. Pratt is treas- 
urer, agent and buyer. 20,000 ring spindles and 
500 looms are operated on duck. 


Alabama, Oxford. The Planters’ Mfg. Co. is 
preparing to largely increase the capacity of the 
plant and some reports state that equipment is to 
be trebled. Rope, braided sash cloth, batting and 
twines are manufactured. Wm. B. Bailey is presi- 
dent and N. S. Perkins, manager. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Quinebaug Co. is 
installing 2 warp tying machine. 


Connecticut, North Grosvenordale. The Gros- 
venordale Company is having a number of new 
Saco & Pettee cards installed, taking advantage of 
the brief let-up in the demand for their goods. 
Sheetings and sateens are manufactured on 82,448 
ring and 38,400 mule spindles and 3,617 looms. A. 
H. Tillinghast is president and treasurer; C. S. 
Anden is agent and buyer for supplies and ma- 
chinery. 


*Connecticut, Westport. The Lees Mfg. Co. 
has completed the installation of new machinery 
mentioned last month. 


Georgia, Dallas. The Dallas Cotton Mills is to 
be driven by electricity furnished by the Paulding 
County Electric Co., which is establishing a com- 
plete hydro-electric plant furnished by the Davis 
Foundry & Machine Co. of Rome, Ga. 


*Maine, Saco. The installing machinery in the 
new mill erected for the York Mfg. Co. has com- 
menced and it is expected that the complete equip- 
ment will be installed and running in about 6 
weeks. The Saco & Pettee Machine Co. is fur- 
nishing carding and spinning machinery. 


*Massachusetts, Adams. The report that the 
Renfrew Mig. Co. had ordered 40 new jacquard 
looms is incorrect. They are simply changing 4o 
624-hook jacquards to 1248-hook heads. No new 
looms are being installed. 
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Massachusetts, 


The 
Woolen Co. will shut down Feb. 10 for one week 
in order to make needed repairs and add a quan- 


Amesbury. Hamilton 


tity of new machinery. The Hamilton Woolen 
Co. has capital stock of $1,000,000 and operates 
63,000 ring spindles and 1,800 looms on prints and 
sheetings. CC. A. Coleman, Boston, is treasurer 
and F. J. Quinn, agent. 


*Massachusetts, Great Barrington. An amend- 
ment to its charter has been filed by the Edge- 
mere Mig. Co. to increase the capital stock from 
$25,000 to $100,000. This company recently bought 
a building suitable for manufacturing and stated 
that the equipment would probably be increased 
in the near future. J. M. O’Brien is superinten- 
dent and buyer and W. N. Greenwood is presi- 
dent. Marseilles and crochet quilts, Turkish 
towels and similar goods are manufactured. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Merrimack Mfg. 
Co. has had plans prepared for an addition to its 
plant. The new building will be a 2-story fireproof 
structure of concrete construction and will cost 
about $10,000. Dimensions will be 100 by 42 ft. and 
about 27 ft. high. The Eastern Concrete Construc- 
tion Co. of Boston, has been awarded the building 
contract. 


Massachusetts, Waltham. I2 new. spinning 
frames of 272 spindles each are being set up in the 
plant of the Boston Mfg. Co. 


Massachusetts, Westfield. The plant of the Wm. 
Warren Thread Works closed 2 days to have the 
plumbing and heating arrangement thoroughly 
overhauled. The plant is running as usual with a 
full force. 


*New York, LeRoy. A force of men is at work 
tearing down the old malt house to make room 
for the new addition to be erected for the LeRoy 
Cotton Mills. It has been given out that the new 
addition will be equipped with looms. At present 
yarn only is manufactured. At a meeting of the 
stockholders to be held on ‘February 28, the ques- 
tion of increasing the capital stock from $450,000 
to $750,000 will be voted upon. 


North Carolina, High Shoals. The High Shoals 
Co. will change over to electric power, electricity 
being supplied by the Southern Power Co. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for necessary equip- 
ment. It is also reported that additional machin 
ery will shortly be contracted for. 


*North Carolina, Wake Forest. Machinery in 
the addition to the Royall Cotton Mills is being 
operated. The new equipment consists of 9,000 
ring spindles, 3,360 twisting spindles and 29-40 
inch cards. W. C. Powell is pres., R. E. Royall is 
treas. and agent, and George H. Greason, supt. 


*Rhede Island, Woonsocket. The progress 
made on the construction of the new mill for 
the Lawton Spinning Co. will allow the installa- 
tion of machinery during March. 


*South Carolina, Gaffney. The Gaffney Mfg. 
Co. has taken no action toward installing addi- 
tional machinery as proposed. Space has been 
prepared and the increase may be arranged for 
later in the year. 
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Virginia, Danville. The Dan River Power & 
Mig. Company is increasing its capital stock from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000. It is reported that further 
enlargement is contemplated. 300 Northrop looms 
were added last November. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Acushnet 
Mill Corp. will shut down this week for a period 
of two weeks. While the curtailment has been ac- 
complished in other mills by closing one or two 
days a week, the Acushnet has been running full 
time as a complete stoppage was necessary to 
make repairs. 

ED 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The new plant being 
started by Joshua D. Armitage and F. A. Sterling 
will be known as J. D. Armitage & Co. 24 looms 
will be installed for the manufacture of fancy wor- 
sted dress goods. Mr. Armitage will attend to the 
technical end of the business and Mr. Sterling to 
the financial part. Worsted yarns will be bought. 
If present plans are carried out, manufacturing will 
begin during April. 


*Michigan, Kalamazoo. The Kalamazoo 
Blanket Co. is making a line of samples and it is 
reported will be running in full in a short time. 
Blankets and kersey linings will be manufactured. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The new mill 
erected for DeSurmont & Co. is in operation. 
Full particulars of this plant have been given 


previously. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Central Village. Construction 
work on the proposed addition to the Central 
Worsted Co. will begin as soon as weather per- 
mits. In January the capital stock was increased 
from $50,000 to $75,000. George O. Mawhinney 
is president. Men’s wear, worsteds and cotton 
worsteds are manufactured on 30 looms. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. A brick addition 40 by 
60 ft. and one story high has just been completed 
at the plant of Hall Brothers. Wet finishing ma- 
chinery is being installed. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. A large water 
tower and tank to be used by the Rhode Island 
Worsted Company has arrived. It will be set up 
as soon as possible. 


Connecticut, Torrington. The Warrenton 
Woolen Co. has decided to start construction 
work in the spring on the new building which we 
reported in August would be erected by them. 
The structure will be 300 by 8o ft., 2 stories high, 
also a dye house, wool store house and boiler 
house. All the buildings will be of brick construc- 
tion with concrete floors and roof. The Warren- 
ton Co. has capital stock of $50,000 and operates € 
sets and 20 broad looms on indigo blue uniform 
cloths. S. C. Workman is manager and buyer. 


*Massachusetts, Athol. The 


new 


building 
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erected for W. H. Kauffman to replace the one 
destroyed by fire on Dec. 6 is completed and new 
machinery is being set up. As previosuly reported, 
manufacturing will be resumed Feb. 10. Satinets 
and blankets are the product. 18s to 20s cotton 
warp yarns are bought. 


*Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Farr Alpaca Co 
advises that instead of replacing the old weave- 
shed with new building, the old building is being 
rep2ired by laying new floors and making repairs 
to the roof. Report that an addition was planned 
for the near future is incorrect. In addition to re- 
pairs on the buildings, the machinery is being 
overhauled generally. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. Every department of 
the Middlesex Co.’s plant is being overhauled and 
as we reported previously, new machinery installed. 
The company is preparing for an extended busi- 
ness on their special lines of goods. 50 sets and 
225 broad looms are operated. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The J. W. Bishop Co. 
has sublet the contract for excavating for the cel- 


lar of the new mill for the Bigelow Carpet Co. to 
Cleveland Sullivan. 


Massachusetts, Middleboro. The Nemasket 
Mills have added a new Hopkins Fulling Mill to 
their wet finishing department. 


*Massachusetts, Southbridge. A force of men 
are installing shafting in the new mill erected for 
the Central Mills Co. Machinery for the new ad 
dition will be ready for manufacturing shortly. 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. The North Star 
Woolen Mill Company is building a new flume and 
making extensive repairs. The plant is driven by 


water power. They dye, raw stock and piece, and 
finish. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. The Albuquerque 
Wool Scouring Mills are having a new boiler house 
erected, and it is reported, will make further re- 
pairs embracing the remodelling of the entire plant 
and about doubling the capacity. 


Oregon, Eugene. The Eugene Woolen Mill Co. 
has shut down to ailow the installation of a new 
boiler. Blankets, flannels and robes are manufac- 
tured on 3 sets and 24 looms. T. B. Kay is presi- 
dent and buyer, and T. L. Chambers, treasurer. 
The plant is operated by water and steam power. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. William 
Scholes & Sons have recently contracted for the 
erection of a brick tower and fire escape as an 
addition to their mill on 2d St., below Indiana 
Ave., where they manufacture woolen and wor- 
sted yarns on 14 woolen sets, 3 worsted cards and 
6 combs, selling the production direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Germania Wor- 
sted Mills, Indiana Ave. and A St., have engaged 
50 looms operated by commission weavers to help 
manufacture goods for their orders. 150 broad 
looms in the Germania plant are being operated 
to full capacity on worsted dress goods. 2/10s to 
2/80s worsted yarns are bought. Otto Stoeckel is 
buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Henry & 
Sons, proprietors of the Tioga Mills reported last 
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week destroyed by 


fire, with loss of $150,000 to 
$200,000. have 


given the contract of reconstructing 
the building to Wm. Steele & Sons Co. Owing to 
there being valuable machinery on the lower floors 
of the plant and it being necessary to take im- 


mediate steps to have the building reconstructed 


in the least possible time, the work will commence 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
\xminster Carpet Co., Fretz Building, operating 30 
\xminster carpets, have recently leased 
floor on which they are located and put 
The company has a capital 
Flint is pres.; and John 

treas. and supt 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia W. A. Gardner, 
ymerset & Boudinot Sts., who has been manutfac- 
iring shawls and dress goods on 24 looms, has re- 
cently increased his equipment by the purchase of 
yms and is now working on dress 


men’s wear only, selling direct 


The Oak \ alley 
Hopkins washer 


mms i 
the entire 
in 20 additional looms. 

wr 
ot $50,000 


fhomson, Sr., sec 


George 


t1 


Island, Tarkiln 
illed 


ied a new 


Mills 


Rhode Thornton It is 


made for a 


Island, 
being 


reports d that 

lans are large addition to the 
lant of the Victoria Mills and that another story 
will be added to the main building. This cannot 
be stated as a fact but the Victoria Mills have 
been unusually prosperous during the past few 
months. Harry Hartley, 275 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass., proprietor 


Wisconsin, Beaver 
Is have added 


sets now operated. 


Dam. The Beaver 
inother set of cards, 


Dam 


making 5 


Mills Starting Up. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The dye house of J. 
T. D Peck Mfg. Co., upper mill, has re 
after a shut-down lasting since the middle 
November. The starting of the dve house 
iratory to opening’all the departments and 
equipment of 300 hands will be given employ 


ment in a week or two. 


d 
st 


nret 
l pre] 
faal] 


New Jersey, Gloucester 


whose mill 


The Fries-Harlev Co., 
s have been shut down since December 
last, report that they will again resume operations 
at once, having orders on hand enough to enable 
them to start up full time and give employment to 
about 400 hands. They are manufacturers of car- 
pets and rugs on 70 looms; also operate a dye and 
finishing plant for their own use. 


*Pennsylvania, Chambersburg The receivers 
for the Chambersburg Woolen Co. have resumed 
operations at the plant. All the stock on hand will 
be made into goods, which will keep the plant go- 
ing for some time. Further instructions will prob- 
ably be received before the stock is all run out. 


Vermont, Winooski. The Burlington Mill 
(American Woolen Co.), which has been shut 
down since the latter part of December, has re- 
sumed operations in part, giving employment to 
700 hands. It is stated that the full equipment of 
26 sets and 602 broad looms will be run shortly, 
giving employment to the full equipment of 1,600 
operatives 
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West Virginia, Webster. The Webster Woolen 
Mills Co. has resumed manufacturing after a shut 
down lasting one month. During the suspension 
of operations repairs were made to the machinery 
and building. 

> 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. The new mill for the 
United Ribbon Co. on which work has begun for 
foundations, will be 200 by 38 feet, 3 stories high, 
with separate boiler and engine houses. Building 
will be of brick, steel and cement and will be as 
near fireproof as it is possible to make it. 


*Pennsylvania, Hazleton. The capital stock oi 
the Spillman Silk Mfg. Co. is $10,000 instead of 
$100,000 as previously reported. No report can be 
made as yet as nothing has been done so far but 
secure charter. Details of the plant and the loca- 
tion have not been decided upon. . G. Spillman 
and A. T. McAllister of this city and H. C. East- 
burn and T. J. Bowen of Wilmington are the in 
corporators. 


Pennsylvania, Lehighton. A new silk mill is 
being started by Howard A. Diffderfer. Space has 
been secured and machinery contracted for. 


*Rhode Island, Westerly. The reorganization 
of the Westerly Silk Mill Co., which we reported 
would occur, is complete, and the company will 
hereafter be known as the Westerly Silk Com- 
pany. The new company has a capital stock of 
$16,000 and the following officers; H. K. Wash 
burn, pres.; E. E. Bradley, treas.; and W. A 
Washburn, supt. and buyer. The equipment is 
given as 5,000 spindles. H.’K. and W. A. Wash 
burn were formerly of the firm of A. Washburn & 
Sons, So. Coventry, Conn. The plant is operated 
by steam power. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Robert E. Muller & Co 
are installing ribbon looms in the Todd mill, 
recently purchased by them as previously reported. 
When the weather permits, building operations 
will begin on their proposed new mill adjoining 
the Todd building. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Miller Throwing Co 
operating 400 spindles on East 23d St., has been 
purchased by the Lake View Silk Mills. Manufac- 
turing will be continued in the old plant under the 
name of the East Side Throwing Mills. The office 
is at 64 Ryle Ave. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The H. F. Danner Tex- 
tile Co., Spruce St., is adding a number of ribbon 
looms and making other improvements for increas- 
ing the output of the plant. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Since the acquisition 
of the Kutztown Silk Mill, Kutztown, Pa., the Hill 
Silk Mfg. Company has a total of 270 iooms. 140 
of these are at the Paterson plant and 130 at 
Kutztown. Dress goods are manufactured, the 
product being sold through F. A. Byron & Com- 
pany, N. Y. Wm. G. Hill is president and John 
W. Nowell, secretary and treasurer. 
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New Jersey, Paterson. A. & M. Levy are re- 
moving the Metropolitan Ribbon Co. which they 
control to their new mill on Tatowa Avenue. 


New Jersey, Paterson. It is reported that the 
Union Ribbon Company has leased the space in the 
Harmony Mill lately occupied by the Metropoli 
tan Company. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. The roof is now be- 
ing put on the new building erected for Kalten- 
bach & Stephens by the Kasch Roofing Co., Ak- 
ron, O., and the heating system is being installed. 
The new building will hold 170 looms. Ground 
was broken a few days ago for an addition to the 
power plant, which is necessary to take care of 
the increase in the number of looms. The local 
plant is a branch of Kaltenbach & Stephens, 127- 
137 North Tenth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Pennsylvania, Hazleton. Messrs. Ballinger & 
Perot, architects and engineers located in Phila- 
delphia, have been commissioned to prepare 
plans, as previously reported by us, and will 
shortly invite estimates for a large addition to the 
mills of the Duplan Silk Co. The building will 
have a frontage on Diamond St. of 200 feet with 
a depth of 300 feet, which will enable them to 
double the capacity of their present plant and give 
employment to about 300 hands in addition to 
their present working force, which numbers about 
500. A portion of tne building will be 50 by 160 
feet, two stories and basement, which will have 
floors of reinforced concrete and walls of brick. 
The first and second floors will be especially ar- 
ranged as lunch and comfort rooms for the em- 
ployes. The remainder of the building will be one 
story in height, with roof of saw teeth construc- 
tion which will enable them to obtain the best 
light, and will be used by the company for the 
weaving of silk. The walls will be of brick and 
the roof of timber construction. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Silk 
Weaving Co., Ltd., have recently removed theit 
plant, in which they manufacture silk woven labels, 
silk belts, shoe toppings and ribbons on 30 looms, 
from the Fretz Building, to Trenton Avenue and 
Sargeant Sts. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Pennsylvania, Kutztown. The Kutztown and 
Fleetwood branches of the York Silk Mill Mfg. 
Co., after being shut down for two months, have 
resumed operations, giving employment to 300 
hands. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Bentley Bros. have 
closed their plant in the New Barnett Mill. 104 
looms were operated on tie silks. 


New York, Delhi. The Delhi Silk Co. has shut 
down owing, it is said, to a disagreement among 
the owners. 


MILL NEWS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canada, Ontario, Toronto. The Narrow Fabric 
Co., Richard Schofield, proprietor, advises that re- 
bairs made necessary by the recent fire, have been 
completed and new looms added. The plant is run- 
ning as usual. 


*Indiana, Converse. J. S. Sellers is starting a 
fabric glove and mitten factory to be known as the 
Converse Glove & Mitten Works. He would like 
to get in touch with the manufacturer of goods 
for knit wrist bands or a manufacturer of machin 
ery for this class of work. Manufacturing will 
commence Feb. 15. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. John C. Meyer & Co. 
spool cotton and silk manufacturers, have shipped 
one carload of their equipment to the Pickering 
Mfg. Co., which as previously reported, they have 
bought. Removal will be accomplished as gradu- 
ally as possible, while continuing operations in the 
plant at Jamaica Plain. The whole equipment of 
the Pickering Mfg. Co. is on sale at the plant. 
The Meyer Company will not have completed the 
enlargement contemplated and be running in full 
at the Lowell plant until the middle of the Sum- 
mer 


*Massachusetts, Millbury Plans have been 
completed for the additions to the plant of the 
West End Thread Company which we reported 
last July would be built. Chas. T. Main (Boston) 
has prepared plans as follows: a building, 2 stories 
high, 60 by 125 ft.; second building to be used for 


reeling and drying to be 3 stories high, 50 by 65 ft., 
a dye and bleach house, 1 story high, 82 by 32 ft., 
and an addition 2 stories high, 31 by 54 ft., will be 


built to the store house. 
used throughout and the 
about $40,000. Building 
given out. 


Mill construction will be 
total expenditure will he 
contracts have not been 


Massachusetts, South Acton. The Moore & 
Burgess Webbing Co. will be incorporated within 
a few days with capital stock of $10,000, all paid in. 
They will manufacture non-elastic webbing in cot- 
ton, silk and mercerized. The product will be sold 
direct. Messrs. Moore and Burgess will do the 
buying for the concern. All the looms needed have 
been ordered and it is hoped that manufacturing 
will -begin in the vicinity of April 1. This report 
refers to a new company which some newspapers 
report as the South Acton Webbing Co., and the 
place as Marlboro, Mass. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Jos. R. Fredd 
and Thomas Wood, formerly assistant paymaster 
and overseer of carding, respectively, at the Stark 
Mills, have leased the old Hutchinson Foundry 
building on South Elm St. and will equip it for 
the manufacture of felt mattresses. Operations 
will commence as soon as possible. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Shamo Novelty Co. 
has recently been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 for the manufacture of woolen fabrics. 
The incorporators are Frank R. Hansell, George 
H. B. Martin and John A. McPeak. 


*New Jersey, Camden [he Franklin Narrow 
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Fabric Co., recently incorporated with a capital 
of $50,000, has taken over the business of Stokes 
& Taylor, located at 3d and Federal Sts. The of- 
ficers of the company are Hugh Taylor, president; 
James Franklin, treasurer, and Harry Z. Taylor, 
general manager and buyer. The plant is 
equipped with 8 looms and 6 braiders which are 
run on tapes, bindings, braids and shoe laces, oi 
silk, cotton, and mercerized yarns. They report 
being very busy and have in contemplation the 
matter of largely increasing the plant in the near 
future. They sell direct. 


*North Carolina, Tryon. The Pacolet Finishing 
Company, which we have previously reported as 
incorporated with capital stock of $125,000. will fin- 
ish both woven and knitted goods. J. F. Wilcox, 
president of the Skyland Hosiery Company, which 
is erecting a mill at Flat Rock, N. C., is at the 
head of the Pacolet Company. 


Ohio, Piqua. The Piqua Bleaching & Dyeing 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$20,000. Building has been completed and about 
March 15 will be equipped to do a regular bleach- 
ing and dyeing business for knitting mills. David 
M. Rankin is president and treasurer. Steam 
power is used. 

—_—_———__¢ 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Connecticut, Vernon. On the application of F. F. 
Small and Clement H. Brigham owners of 22 shares 
of the capital stock of the Ravine Mills Co., the 
Superior Court appointed James Lee Loomis re- 
ceiver under bond of $20,000. The Ravine Mills 
Co. have capital stock of $18,000 and manufacture 
warps and twines on 3,000 ring spindles. R. B. 
Parker is pres. and treas.; and John D. Parker is 
supt. It is understood that the First National 
3ank of Hartford holds a mortgage of $13,500 on 
the plant and have instituted foreclosure proceed- 
ings. 


Kentucky, Louisville. R. G. Robbins of May- 
field, Ky. has been appointed receiver for the May- 
field Woolen Mills Clothing Co. of this city and 
temporary injunction granted restraining creditors 
from bringing suit to recover claims. The com- 
pany filed the suit for receiver asserting that it 
was unable to obtain necessary cash to transact 
business. The company declares its capital stock 
is $952,800, liabilities $307,067, and assets $563,900. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Laurel Silk Works 
has made an assignment to Anton Schmidt of New 
York. According to the company’s statement, its 
liabilities are $70,000; assets, $39,000. The com- 
pany owns merchandise valued at $100,000 and-ma- 
chinery worth $35,000. $2,000 in cash is on hand. 
The merchandise, however, which is in the hands 
of Frederick Vietor & Achelis Co., has advances 
against it to the amount of $098,000, which is re- 
sponsible for the shrinkage in the assets. The 
Laurel Silk Works operated 178 looms on dress 
silks. Aurel Meckel is president and treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Sellersville. The Armure Tapes- 
trv Mill, Inc., is in bankruptcy, and Henry T. Wil- 
liams has been appointed receiver. An inventory 
and appraisement of the assets are now being 
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made. The receiver is reported as stating he hopes 
it may be possible to continue the operation of the 
plant. 


— 


FIRES. 





Connecticut, Putnam. Fire destroyed a building 
of the Pine Tree Worsted Co., causing a loss of 
$40,000. The fire started in the card room and 
made rapid progress, consuming the whole de- 
partment before it was checked. The Pine Tree 
Worsted Co. operated 25 looms on cotton wor- 
steds. Geo. A. Torrance is president and Robert 
E. Torrance, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. No. 3 Mill of the Apple- 
ton .Mills was damaged by fire with a loss on the 
building, stock and machinery, amounting to $20,- 
ooo. The largest damage was on stock drenched 
by water. Loss is covered by insurance. No. 3 
Mill is the carding and spinning mill. 


New Hampshire, Belmont. Considerable dam- 
age was done to the stock of the Gilmanton Mills 
by fire. Loss is estimated at $1,500. 


New York, New York. A fire in the 6-story 
building at 422 W. 14th St. destroyed the 5th and 
6th floors. The West Side Knitting Mills plant 
was located on the 5th floor. This company had 
capital stock of $25,000 and operated so fatch 
needle and 75 sewing machines on ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s cotton ribbed underwear. W. F. Ritter is 
treas. and buver. 


Ohio, Piqua. Fire in the factory of the Stuart- 
Brown Underwear Co. caused a loss of 50 per cent. 
of the plant and stock. 25 latch needle knitting 
machines and 25 sewing machines are operated on 
men’s and boys’ union suits of cotton, worsted. 
lisle and mercerized. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Fire recently dam- 


‘aged the three-story brick mill at Hancock and 


Somerset Sts. to the extent of $10,000. The build- 
ing is occupied by the Rhodesia Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of woolen and worsted dress goods and 
shawls on 29 looms; and Fred. Pearson & Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of plushes, etc., on 43 looms. 
The damage, which was covered by insurance, will 
be repaired at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire in the two- 
story frame building on Edgemont St., below 
Orthodox, Bridesburg, used by the Killian Manu- 
facturing Co. for the manufacture of ribbons on 
16 looms, destroyed goods valued at $20 and dam- 
aged the building and machinery to the extent of 
$5,000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A nail in a picker 
in the mill of Robert Beatty & Co., manufacturers 
of fine cotton yarns on 16,814 spindles. recently 
caused a fire which resulted in a damage of $2,000. 
The burned portion of the plant will be repaired 
at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 2 1/2-story 
frame dye house of Joseph R. Masland, located at 
Torresdale Ave. and Margaretta St., Frankford. 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $2,000. The 
loss was covered by insurance. Damages will be 
1epaired as soon as possible. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A destructive fire 
has destroyed the Tioga Mills, operated by 
Thomas Henry & Sons at Trenton Ave. and 
Tioga Sts. They manufactured cotton yarns on 
30,000 spindles. The mill was one of the largest 
in this vicinity. The loss is estimated at $200,000 

—————$———————_——_— 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Huntsville. The Rowe Knitting Co. 
has filed a declaration changing the name of the 
firm to the Huntsville Knitting Co. Lawrence 
Cooper is pres., and W. I. Wellman sec. and treas. 
The company has capital stock of $300,000 and 
operates 5120 cotton spindles, 30 knitting and 50 
sewing machines on men’s cotton fleece-lined un- 
derwear. 


*Alabama, Siluria. The Siluria Cotton Mill Co. 
which we reported as applying for a charter in the 
local court will not make any changes at present. 


*California, Los Angeles. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and A. H. Beach are assisting Dennis How- 
arth in the organization of the proposed cotton 
mill company. It is stated that a site upon the Los 
Angeles River has been selected and that three 
buildings will be erected shortly. The proposed 
company plans also to grow cotton in Southern 
California, but it is stated that the first cotton to 
be used in the mills will come from Texas. Un- 
doubtedly plans are developing toward the erec- 
tion of a large cotton mill, but the developments up 
to this time would not indicate that the plant wili 
be built and started for some time. 


Connecticut, Bristol. N. L. Birge & Sons Co. i 
operating some departthents overtime and buyin 


& 
quantities of yarn in order to fill orders on time. 
Men’s flat cotton underwear is manufactured. W. 


F. Stone, Jr., is 
buyer. 


treasurer, 


superintendent and 


Connecticut, Broad Brook. The Broad Brook 
Company is working four nights a week owing to 
unusual briskness in their lines. Fine woolens and 
worsteds are manufactured on 15 sets and 100 
looms. 


*Connecticut, Middleton. The appraisers of the 
York Silk Mfg. Co. have filed an inventory of 
local property. The total appraisal amounts to 


$175,354. The local plant was formerly the Mer- 
chants’ Silk Co. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. The Boards of Trade of 
several places have invited the Pine Tree Worsted 
Co., whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, to 
locate in their respective cities. It is probable, 
however, that the company will decide to remain 
in Putnam. The loss sustained by the company by 
the fire is $65,000. 


*Connecticut, South Coventry. Wm. C. Latimer, 
trustee of the Washburn Silk Co., bankrupt estate, 
has been granted an order of sale by referee An- 
drew J. Bowen. 


Delaware, Wilmington. It is reported that an- 
other silk mill will be established here shortly. It 
is understood that capital has been subscribed and 
an option secured ona suitable site. Names of in- 
terested parties have not been learned. 
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District of Columbia, Washington. Achilles 
Bacon & Co., Salonika, Turkey, are interested in 
receiving prices, specifications and full particulars 
regarding equipment for a woolen mill. The De- 
partment of Commerce & Labor, Bureau of Manu- 
factures, may be addressed. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The names of parties in- 
terested in the establishment of a rope factory in 
this city, cannot be learned. Plans are in a pre- 
liminary state and it is not certain by any means 
that the industry will locate here. 


Georgia, Augusta. The Chamber of Commerce 
is arranging with a manufacturer for the establish- 
ment of a cotton rope factory in that city. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Atlanta Woolen Mills 
has put on a night force and expects to run night 
and day indefinitely. This is one of the mills of 
the recently formed American Textile Woolen Co. 
6 sets of cards, 250 narrow and 32 broad looms are 


operated on fancy cassimeres. Vaughn Nixon is 
treasurer and buyer. 
Georgia. Newnan. The Newnan Cotton Mills 
is renewing its charter of incorporation and pro- 
viding for the privilege of increasing the capital 
stock to $2,500,000. The company was originally 
incorporated in 1888 with capital stock of $500,000. 
59,000 ring spindles are operated on cotton yarns. 


Illinois, Chicago. The Florence Embroidery & 
Knitting Co. has leased the sth floor in the Ot- 
tawa Bldg., 105-9 E. Madison St., for 5 years. It 
is understood that the machinery equipment will 
be increased. 


Maine, Bangor. The change of control from 
Mr. Shorro to Mr. Wallace will not affect the 
running of the Berlin Knitting Co. 18 knitting 
machines and 16 sewing machines are operated by 
electricity on men’s, boys’ and ladies’ sweaters. 
Worsted and merino varns are bought. 


Maine, Biddeford. The Pepperell Mfg. Co. has 
returned to a full time schedule after completing 


the 25 per cent. curtailment decided upon by the 
Arkwright Club. 


Maine, Portland. The Herkimer Fibre Co. has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
John H. Pierce, John H. Ridge, Roscoe T. Holt, 


David Snow and others are the incorporators. 


Maine, Saco. The York Mfg. Co. went back on 
full time Monday morning. The plant went on 
reduced schedule when the other mills in New 
England started to do so. 


Maine, Sangerville. The Sangerville Woolen 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000. Frank S. Carr, Fred H. Carr and Harold 
M. Carr are the incorporators. Frank S. Carr is 
pres., and Fred H. Carr, is treas. The plant is now 
in operation manufacturing men’s and women’s 
woolens on 4 sets and 32 looms. 


Maine, Yarmouth. The plant of the Royal 
River Mfg. Co., owned and operated by L. L. 
Shaw & Co., is to be sold by the Administrator of 
the late L. L. Shaw, with the water privilege on 
Royal River belonging to the company. The mill 
is a 3-story brick structure containing 44 looms. 





ee 
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2,400 ring spinning and 576 twisting spindles. The 
plant is now in operation and manufacturing seam- 
less grain bags. warp varns and twines. 


Massachusetts, Franklin The Bart Linn 
Woolen Co. is running until 9 o'clock four nights 
a week and until 5 o’clock on Saturday, a total of 
74 hours per week, manufacturing wool and 
worsted piece dyes 


Massachusetts, Lowell The strike of weavers at 
the Merrimack Woolen Co. has been declared off. 
The difficulties started 11 weeks ago as a result of 
the introduction of the 2-loom system. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massachusetts Cot- 
imilton Mfg. Co. have returned 


to a 5&-hour sche 


ton Mills and the H 


€ 
l ° 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Short time at the Mer- 
rimack Mfg. Co. ended yesterday, the mills resum- 
ing the 58 hour schedule today. This anticipates 
by two days the general resumption of work in 
the cotton mills of Lowell. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The economizer in the 
boiler room of the new power house of the 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. exploded, injuring a number 
of men and doing considerable damage to prop- 
erty. The new power house has been under con- 
struction for the past year and was being tested 
for efficiency by the construction company 


*Massachusetts, Medford. The Crown Dyeing 
Co., which we previously reported in bankruptcy, 
has filed a schedule of liabilities amounting to 
$161,500 and assets estimated at $171,200. At pres 
ent the property of the company is in the hands 
of Guy W. Cox, Boston, and A. S. Davis, Mel 
rose, trustees for the creditors. Unsecured claims 
amount to $94,650 and secured claims to $58,000. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. The receivers 
of the Arnold Print Works have been authorized 
to borrow another $100,000 on receivers’ certifi 
cates, making $400,000 authorized altogether. The 
court also authorized the receivers to borrow from 
the National Bank of Commerce of New York an 
amount equivalent to 60 per cent. of the money 
deposited there by the receivers, but not exceed 
ing in all $600,coo. It is reported that large sums 
of money will be due the Arnold Print Works 
shortly for goods delivered. 


*Massachusetts, North Brookfield. Apparently 
the Oxford Linen Co. will have a home for its 
patent process for linen manufacturing, in this city. 
It is reported that they have bought the building 
lately occupied by the Indian Orchard Flax Co 
and are putting it in condition before installing 
machinery 


Massachusetts, North Chelmsford. The Moore 
Spinning Co. is running night and day forces in 
the scouring, carding and combing departments. 
25,000 worsted spindles, 40 combs, and 38 worsted 
cards are operated. L. H. Fitch, Boston, is sell- 
ing agent. 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. The Mt. Hope 
Finishing Co. may return to a night and day 
schedule owing to the amount of work on hand. 
The Mt. Hope Co. bleaches, mercerizes and fin- 


ishes cotton piece goods. Joseph F. Knowles is 
president and Jos. K. Milliken, treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Mills -Woven 
Cartridge Belt Co. is operating 60 looms on 
woven cartridge belts and heavy cotton narrow 
fabrics. The company has capital stock of $500, 
ooo. Wm. Lindsey is president, Frank R. Batch- 
elder, treasurer, general manager and buyer and 
Clarence E. Smith, superintendent. The plant is 
operated by steam power and product is sold 
direct. 


Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Union Trust Co. of 
Detroit, which is the receiver for the Ypsilant 
Underwear Co., is to sell the plant by auction on 
April 2. 


*Minnesota, Spring Valley. John Luethold, 
president of the Spring Valley Flax Fibre Co 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, advises 
that it has not been decided as yet whether to re 
build or not. 


New Hampshire, Meredith. The Atlas Linen 
Co. which was recently re-organized, is running 
overtime three nights a week and giving employ 
ment to a large number of additional employees 


New Hampshire, Nashua. The plant of the 
Jackson Company resumed operations yesterday 
on full time and is back to the schedule of 58 
hours per week. 


*New Hampshire, Penacook. It is reported that 
a force of men are at work in the Concord Mfg 
Co. getting out samples and putting the machinery 
and general equipment in shape for regular work 
The plant shut down early in May owing, it is 
said, to a desire to start on a different line of 
goods. The Concord Mfg. Co. has a capital stock 
of $150,000, and the equipment consists of 14 sets 
and 125 looms, which were operated on men’s 
wear, woolens, thibets, kerseys and similar goods 
Paul R. Holden is president. 


New Jersey, Burlington. The Burlington Silk 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000. M. L. Cohn, E. E. Renner and E. F 
Wolfe are the incorporators. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. The Chas. E. Adams 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$50,000. John R. Emery, Walter H. Griffin and 
Charles E. Adams are the incorporators. It is un- 
derstood that a plant will be started for the manu- 
facture of silk fabrics. 


New Jersey, Newark. The Guarantee Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. It is stated that hosiery and knit 
goods will be manufactured. FE. Garfield Gifford. 
Harold A. Miller, 765 Broad St., and Harold W 


Ley, 250 Parker St., are the incorporators. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Isaac Alpern, proprietor 
of the Eclipse Silk Co., 119 Spruce St., has sold 
the plant to Morris Blumenfeld. The plant con 
sists of 12 looms operated on broad silks. It is 
understood that no change will be made by the 
new proprietor. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Albert Baldwin has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent at the Au 


gusta Silk Works 
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New Jersey, Woodbine It is rumored that 
Messrs. Kahn & Son, who recently purchased the 
mill formerly operated by the Quaker City Knit- 
ting Mills, which was removed to Philadelphia, 
and then shut down and put up for sale, will re- 
equip the building and start it up again on fancy 
knit goods. 


New York, Albany: The National Fibre Co., 
incorporated several weeks ago, with capital stock 
of $5,000, not intend to start manufacturing 
for time, if ever. The company will deal in 
hair, moss, waste, batts, etc. Richard R. Vande- 
grift is president and Harrison C. Hall, treasurer 


*New York, Mechanicsville. A new glove 
tory being started here will manufacture 
gloves and mittens for men, women and boys 
J. Schermerhorn is buyer and George C 
superintendent. 
of sewing 
required. 


New York, New York. The United States Knit- 
ting Co. has been incorporated by I. & N. Beer- 
man and H. Hurst, Jr. The office of the company 
is at 97 Prince St. 


New York, Utica. The United Knit Wear Com- 
pany has been granted a charter with capital stock 
of $25,000. Knitted goods will be manufactured 
W. William Buderus (New York), Ernest W. 
Robishon (Mt. Vernon), and Walter D. Johns 
(Utica), are the incorporators. 


New York. Whitesboro. Robert Ablett, 
prietor the Anchor Knitting Mills and 
owner of the Alliance Knitting Mills, has retired 
from active business, relinquishing the manage- 
ment of his interests to Chas. P. Powell, his son- 
in-law. No change will be made in the running 
plants. 


of the 

*North Carolina, Charlotte. E. A. Smith has been 
elected president of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., W. 
F. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., vice-pres. ; A. J. 
Draper, treas.; and E. C. Dwelle, and asst 
treas, As reported last week, this is a consolida- 
tion of a number of Charlotte mills. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The committee of 
stockholders of the Odell Mfg. Co. has sent out 
a letter calling for a meeting to take piace Feb. 25 
at Concord. A plan is suggested whereby a satis- 
factory re-organizaticn may be effected. It is sug- 
gested that $200,000 of preferred stock bearing 8 
per cent. dividend be issued and subscribed for, 
which together with the earnings made by the re- 
ceiver might enable the committee to induce credi- 
tors to take 10-year bonds for the larger part of 
their claims. The milis have been under the 
management of Caesar Cone for the past year and 
have made a good profit. 


*North Carolina, Mount Airy. J. L. Brown, 
proprietor of the Laurel Bluff Cotton Mills has 
postponed the purchase of 2,000 spindles which he 
contemplated adding to his plant. 


does 


some 


fac- 
fabric 
r. 
Smith, 
Cutting machinery and a number 
machines will the only 


be equipment 


pro- 


of part 


sec. 


*North Carolina, Washington. The Washington 
Investment Company is interested in the proposed 
new mill and is desirous of interesting experienced 
manufacturers. W. E. Jones was previously re- 
ported as prominently identified with this project. 
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Oklahoma, Hooker 
ported as forming a 
mill. 


The Farmers’ Union is re 
company to build a cotton 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. Notice has been 
given the creditors of Henry Gabriel’s Sons that 
the trustees have petiticned for authority to sell 
the plant on March 20, on the premises. A meet- 
ing will be held at the referee’s office on March 6 
for a hearing. 


Pennsylvania, Conshohocken have 
filed a petition in the U. S. Court to have Thomas 
J. West, trading as the Gulf Woolen Mills, of Gulf 
Mills, adjudged an involuntary bankrupt. The peti- 
tioning creditors and the amounts of their claims 
are: Chas. W. Becker, agent, $434.40; Thomas 
Crompton & Sons, $1,112.12, and J. Wallworth’s 
Sons, $1,145.75. The Gulf Woolen Mills contains 7 
sets, 30 narrow and 20 broad looms, which were 
run on kerseys and cassimeres, the production 
being sold through New York. The plant is also 
equipped with a dye house for dyeing raw stock, 
yarn and piece goods. 


Creditors 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Creditors have filed 
a petition to have William B. Keefer adjudged an 
involuntary bankrupt. The creditors are: 
Chemical Co., $603.86; Alexander Kerr 
Co., $50; Joseph M. Adams Co., $1,336.38. Joseph 
M. Adams, Henry F. Morris, Jr., and William 
Fassnacht have been appointed receivers with 
curity fixed at $50,000. ~ 


General 


Bros & 


Sc 
[he plant was run on in- 


grain carpets with 107 looms and a dye house. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At a committee’s 
sale on February 28 the entire plant of Edward 
Clegg’s Sons, on Howard St., below Berks, will bx 
sold at public auction. The plant contains six sets 
cards and other machinery for manufacturing 
shoddies, and dyeing machinery, also a large 
amount of raw stock 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The creditors of 
the S. S. Fretz Mfg. Co. having recently decided 
to discontinue the operation of the weaving depart 
ment after March 1, are asking for sealed bids for 
its disposal. This department, which is under the 
management of R. J. Freitag, will be taken overt 
by a new company, it is said, who will continue it 
under Mr. Freitag’s direction, it having been 
shown that this branch of the business, which has 
been running steadily ever since the company went 
into bankruptcy, has proven a profitable invest 
ment. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Alexander Crow, 
Jr., is proprietor of the Caledonia Mills, in which 
he manufactured worsted yarns. His approximate 
liabilities are $550,000 and the assets are about 
$450,000. This estimate includes the compensation 
to be paid him by the city as damages for the 
taking of the mill property for a Parkway 

*Pennsylvania, 
to, E. 


Philadelphia. By a vote of 80 
it is reported, the creditors of the bankrupt 
James Dunlap Carpet Co. agreed to accept the 
compromise offered by James Dunlap, president 
of the company. Two claims aggregating $272,7 

were filed against the company by Dunlap, who 
offered to settle for 10 per cent. in order to avoid 
extended litigation. The total 
to $413,000. The creditors 


$272,716 


liabilities amounted 
present represented 
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$379,975. 
Chelsea Jute Co., whose claim amounts to $50,000. 
The creditors have been paid 45 per cent. of their 
claims against the company. 


the one dissenting vote was cast by the 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. In a recent report 
it was stated that Henry Huschke was the super- 
intendent at the new mill of the Melbourne Knit- 
ting Mills, 2950 Jasper St. We learn that Mr. 
Huschke is the secretary and not the superinten- 
dent. Chas. T. Sullivan, who was superintendent 
at the old plant, continues in the same capacity at 
the new mill. 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburg. Benjamin H. Thomp- 
son, 1167 Frick Bldg. Annex, is the representative 
of a company formed for the manufacture of 
engine or wiping waste and advises us that they 
are in the market for materials used in the manu- 
facture of waste. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. The firm of Grimshaw 
Bros., owners of the Reading Silk Miil, which we 
previously reported as disposing of their branch 


plant at Paterson, N. J., is now a limited com- 
pany. The officers are as follows: John Grim- 
shaw, president; Geo. Grimshaw, vice-president, 


and David H. Grimshaw, treasurer. 


*Pennsylvania, Rothsville. We have been in- 
formed by some parties that mail addressed to the 
Rothsville Knitting Mills has been returned. 
Upon investigation we find that this is due to an 
error on the part of the postmaster. A. J. W. 
Baker, president of this concern, who is also 
treasurer of the Rainbow Hosiery Co in Reading, 
Pa., advises us that the plant is now under con- 
struction and will probably be ready to start up 
the middle or latter part of March. 


*Rhode Island, Alton. At a meeting of the 
creditors of the Alton Mfg. Co. before Mr. Bar- 
rows, referee in bankruptcy, Henry R. Segan of 
Westerly was appointed trustee in bankruptcy. 
The opinion was generally expressed that the 
plant will not be idle for a long period. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway. The yarn departments 
of the Ashaway Woolen Co. have been running 
evenings to supply sufficient yarn to the weave 
room. Woolen suitings and coverts are made on 
8 sets and 31 looms. Product is sold direct. 


*Rhode Island, Bellefont. It is reported that ne- 
gotiations have been completed for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Brindle Webbing Company. The new 
concern will be known as the Bellefont Webbing 
Company and will take over all the interests of the 
Brindle Webbing Company, which has existed as a 
co-partnership. Articles of incorporation will be 
filed at once. It is understood that David Lyman 
will transfer his interest in the concern to other 
parties. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. It is reported that 
the American Textile Co. has filed a petition ask- 
ing for an increase in capital stock from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. The creditors’ 
committee of the Whittle Dye Works report that 
an offer has been made by J. M. St. John of New 
York to lease the plant for one year at a rental of 
$12,500. The committee was instructed to do 
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everything possible to complete the details of the 
lease. 


Rhode Island, Providence. W. A. Guile, Sr., 
president and treasurer of the Earnescliffe Mills, 
is of the opinion that the Earnescliffe fabrics can 
be withdrawn from the market as the products will 
be all sold up. The branch plant at Greenville has 
started a night force in addition to the regular day 
force. The main plant in this city is running night 
and day. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. After postponing the 
sale several times owing to possibilities of effecting 
a settlement, the plant of the Fitch Mfg. Company 
has been sold to F. W. Tillinghast of the Tilling- 
hast-Stiles Co., Providence, for $5,000. The Tilling- 
hast-Stiles Co. holds a mortgage of $15,000 on the 
property. The mill is equipped for the manufacture 
of eiderdowns. We reported in January that Mr. 
Tillinghast would secure control of the property. 


Rhode Island, Shannock. It is reported that the 
Rhode Island Cordage Co. is disposing of its ma- 
chinery and will go out of business. Sash cord 
and other lines of braided cord are manufactured 
on 72 braiders. Frank E. Tingley is president and 
A. N. Bullock, treas. The company has capital 
stock of $50,000. 


“Rhode Island, Westerly. John W. Conant ad- 
vises that he is getting out plans for a new silk 


mill but will not decide about building for some 
weeks, 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The report that 
Louis A. Anderson, formerly agent of the River 
Spinning Co., would start a worsted spinning 
plant, is incorrect. Mr. Anderson advises that he 
has no intention of starting a yarn plant and never 
has considered the matter. He is taking a needed 
rest before engaging with some other firm. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The proposed 
mill in which we reported Elisha Bomar as inter- 
ested, last August, has taken no definite action 
and there are no prospects of an early formation 
of a company. The proposed plant was to have 
10,000 spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn. 


*South Dakota, Rapid City. George B. Mans- 
field states that three New England concerns have 
corresponded with him inquiring into the induce- 
ments offered for woolen manufacturing plants to 
locate here. No names have been given out. 


Tennessee, Lebanon. S. R. Hawks is at the head 
of a project for establishing a plant for knitting 
woolen knitted fabrics. 


Tennessee, Memphis. W. H. Chadwick, formerly 
of the Algonquin Printing Co. at Fall River, is in- 
terested with W. H. Carter of the American Bag 
Co. in organizing a new calico printing plant. It 
is reported that plans have been nearly completed. 


Tennessee, Ozone. L. H. Stone is reported at 
the head of a project to establish a knitting mill. 
No further details have been learned and the pro- 
posed company is probably in a very preliminary 
stage. 

*Utah, Salt Lake City. 


The Cache Knitting 


Works of Logan, Utah, who purchased the plant 
and business of the Ensign Knitting Co. at a cost 
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of practically $45,000, advise as follows: The capi- 
tal stock of the Cache Knitting Works has been 
increased to $75,000, which amount is nearly all 
subscribed and paid for. The Cache Knitting 
Works of Logan and the Ensign Knitting Co. of 
Salt Lake City will be run under one management 
with headquarters at Logan. The Logan mill will 
be known as the Cache Knitting Works and the 
Salt Lake City mill as the Ensign Knitting Works. 
The officers of the corporation are as follows:  T. 
W. Lloyd, Logan, president; C. E. Lloyd, Salt 
Lake City, vice-president; Oscar Borkman, Lo- 
gan, secretary and treasurer. E. N. Stone is su- 
perintendent of the Logan plant and J. Jones will 
be superintendent of the Salt Lake City plant. 


*Vermont, Saxton’s River. At the sale of the 
Saxton’s River Woolen Mill, previously reported. 
Henry Frankle of Philadelphia was the successful 
bidder. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The receiver for the Berk- 
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ley Knitting Mills is operating the plant by order 
of the Court and advises us that it will be operated 
until a purchaser is found who will take the plant 
as a going concern. The Berkley Knitting Mills 
have capital stock of $50,000 and give employment 
to 80 hands. 20 knitting machines and 25 sewing 
machines are operated on women’s and children’s 
ribbed underwear. The plant is im excellent con- 
dition, with good labor and shipping facilities. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The Berkley Knitting Mills, 
which we have previously reported in bankruptcy, 
are for sale ky the receivers, Samuel M. Simpson, 
Joseph A. Wallace and M. Langford. The plant 
has daily capacity of 600 dozen women’s ribbed knit 
underwear and is now in operation by the receivers. 
It is said there is plenty of business on hand. 


West Virginia, Parkersburg. The United Wool- 
en Mills Co., clothing manufacturers, are reported 
considering the advisability of starting a small 
woolen plant. 


Personals. 


Geo. Otis Draper has tendered his resignation 
from the board of directors and from the office of 
secretary of the Draper Company. His resigna- 
tion, which has not yet been acted upon by the 
board, will be a genuine surprise throughout the 
trade, as he has been so closely identified with the 
great business of the Draper Company for over 
twenty years, having gone into the business in 
1887 and been secretary of the Company since 
1897, when the various corporations owned by the 
Draper family in Hopedale were consolidated. 

He had special charge of the patents and Legal 
Department of the business and the introduction 
and exploitation of its machinery. 

Mr. Draper is a man of active mind and takes a 
great interest in a wide variety of subjects, and 
besides his contributions to textile literature and 
his’ many addresses before the various cottcn 
manufacturers’ associations and his well known 
“Cotton Chats,” he has published books on a 
number of subjects, his most recent being a study 
of the present financial situation, entitled “More,” 
which is just from the press. At the present time 
he is taking a much needed vacation in the South 
and his future plans have not been announced. 


Geo. R. Giffin has accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving for the Bound Brook Woolen 
Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. Mr. Giffin was for- 
merly employed at the Merchant's Mill, East Ded- 
ham, Mass. He succeeds his father, who goes to 
the Merrimack Mills, Dracut, Mass. 


Walter Pickford, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, de- 
sired that all members who have not yet received 
their membership cards and cases to send a two- 
cent stamp for postage and same will be for- 
warded to them. 


Peter Costello, Jr., has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing for the Merrimack Woolen 
Mills, Dracut, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Beaver Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 


William Roberts has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing and dyeing for the Sykes 
Woolen Mills, Reynoldsville, Pa. He comes from 
Marshalltown, Del. 


r. Cc. Bryan has been appointed overseer of 
weaving at the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome. Ga. 


L. W. Evans has resigned the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Hamer Cotton Mills and ac- 
cepted a similar one with the Maple Cotton Mills, 
Dillon, S. C. ; 


Benjamin Sprowson has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding for the Grant Yarn Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Blackstone Mfg. Company, Blackstone, Mass.. 
as second hand. 


James Daley has accepted a position as oversee 
of spinning for J. Broadbent & Son’s Factorw at 
Unionville, Conn. He was formerly employed at 
the Bristol Mfg. Company, Plainville, Conn. 


Phillip Tripp has been chosen treasurer of the 
Ancona Company, Fall River, Mass., to succeed 
the late Frank H. Dwelly. 


Fred Hanson has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Greenville Woolen Mills, Green- 


ville, R. If He formerly held the position as 
designer for the Putnam Woolen Company, Put- 
nam, Conn. 


Edward Barker was elected treasurer of the Flint 
Mills at a meeting of the stockholders. He takes 


the position made vacant by the recent death of 
Wm. S. Potter. 


E. E. Leith has accepted the position as over- 
seer cf weaving for the Thomas Kent Mfg. Com- 
pany, Clifton Heights, Pa. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Franklin Woolen Mills Company, 
Franklin, Ky. 


Raymond D. Carter, formerly managing editor 
of the “Newark Morning Star,” has been ap- 
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pointed general advertising agent of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and editor of its monthly 
magazine, “The Suburbanite,” with offices at 143 
Liberty St., New York. 


Jos. H. Ridings has severed his connection with 

he Jersey Cloth Company, Methuen, Mass., and 
accepted a position as overseer of finishing for the 
Tremont Worsted Company, Methuen. 


Chas. L. Staples, superintendent of the Haile & 
Frost Mfg. Company, Hinsdale, Mass., has been 
transferred to the position as superintendent of 
the Wilton Woolen Company, Wilton, N. H., suc- 
ceeding A. B. Widdoes, who resigned. Mr. Sta- 
ples is an exceptionally good man and will fit the 
position which he has accepted 

Simeon B. Chace, treasurer of the King Phillip 
and Osborn Mills, Fall River, Mass., was ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Tecumseh Mills at a 
meeting of the directors held January 31. Mr. 
Chace succeeds the late Frank H. Dwelly, de- 
ceased. He will pri resign the treasurership 
of the Osborn Mills and the vacancy will be filled 

1 He formerly held the position 

mill some years ago. 


t 


1 1 
»bably 


John Brown has accepted the position as over- 
seer of the carding department for the J. L. & T. 
D. Peck Mig. Company, Pittsfield, Mass. He was 
formerly employed at Newburyport, Mass 


Geo. S. Griffin, overseer of 


Bound Brook Woolen Mills, 
has severed his connection 

accept a similar position 

Woolen Mills, Dracut, Mass. He will also have 
in connection with the weaving, the position as 
superintendent and designer. Mr. Grif- 
fin is an exceptionally good man and will no doubt 
fill the position acceptably 


B. M 


seer Ol dyeing at the 


weaving at the 

3ound Brook, N. J., 
with that company to 
with the Merrimack 


assistant 


Miller has resigned his position as over- 
yel Marlborough Cotton Mills, 
No. 3, McColl, S. C., and will enter into the cotton 
raising business for the coming year. He is suc- 


ceeded by W. B. Wood from Concord, N. C. 


John E. Buck has been promoted to the position 
of overseer of weaving in the No. 2 weave room 
of the Rosemary Cotton Mills, Rosemary, N. C., 
succeeding W. B. Wicker, who has accepted a 
position as overseer of weaving at Danville, Va. 

Christopher P. Brooks, 
his interest in the International Correspondence 
Schocls, New Bedford, Mass., was pleasantly sur- 
prised on Friday evening, January 31, by the pres- 
ent and former employes of the correspondence 
schools of textiles, who presented him with a 
handsome silver loving cup on which was _ in- 
scribed: Presented to Christopher P. Brooks by 
the Textile Department, I. C. S., 1908. This was 
given to Mr. Brooks on the occasion of his resig- 
nation as a token of the pleasant relations which 
had existed between him and the members. Mr. 
Brooks in a few words suitably acknowledged the 
gift. He will leave in'a few weeks for an ex- 
tended tour in Europe with his family. 

Harold E. Beale has accepted a position as de- 


signer for the Wilton Woolen Company, Wilton, 
N. H 


who recently sold out 
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Arthur D. Little, chemical engineer of Boston, 
has just been re-elected official chemist of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, at the re- 
cent meeting of which he read a most enlighten- 
ing paper upon recent development in the manu- 
facture of paper and pulp. 


John A. Thomas has accepted the position as 
overseer Of weaving at the French River Textile 
Company, Mechanicsville, Conn. He was formerly 
employed at Sayles & Jenks, Warren Woolen 
Mills, Warren, Mass. 


Albert Baechtold, superintendent of the Chinna- 
bee Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala., has severed his 
connection with that company and bought an in- 
terest in the Selocta Hosiety Mills, same city. He 
has been elected general manager and buyer for 
this mill. 


Wm. M. Knight has accepted a position at the 
Taunton River Silk Mills, as overseer of winding, 
warping and weaving. He was formerly emploved 
at the Barnaby Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass. 


Frank Phinkett, overseer of carding at Chas. W. 
Davis & Company, Northfield, Vt., has severed 
his connection with that company and returned to 
his home in Lowell, Mass. 


Frank Judson has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing ior the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., succeeding Thos. J. Connelly. Mr. Judson 
comes from the Merrimack Mills, Dracut, Mass 


Chas. Jackson has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, 
Mass. He comes from the Faulkner Mfg. Com- 
pany, North Billerica, Mass. 


Noble Howard has accepted a responsible posi- 


tion with the Boston Wool Scouring Company, 
East Boston, Mass. He was formerly employed 
at the Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, Mass 


Addison I. Bullard has been elected treasurer 
of the Chas. River Woplen Company, Franklin. 
Mass., succeeding Harry Hayward. 


Walter F. Summersby, agent of the Atlantic 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and James P. Barnes, 
head designer for the American Woolen Company, 
have been selected by Mayor Kane to serve as 
members of a commission of five to have charge 
of the newly instituted industrial school. 


Wm. P. Holt, who succeeded Geo. A. Moody as 
superintendent of the Thorndike Mill, West War- 
ren, Mass., and who has held the position as agent 
since the death of Chas. H. Hobbs, will still con- 
tinue as superintendent of the mill and Wm. Tal- 
lant will act as assistant superintendent. 


Tom Jubb has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Kalamazoo Blanket Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. He was formerly employed by 
E. N. Henry Company, Montreal, Canada. 


Wm. H. Jennings, treasurer of the Algonquin 
Printing Company, Fall River, Mass., has been 
appointed treasurer of the Osborn Mills, to succeed 
Simon B. Chase. 


Leeman H. Gibbs has been elected president 
and treasurer of the Cable Flax Mills, Schaghti- 
coke, N. Y. and F. H. Moses, secretary. 
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F. W. Bell has accepted a position as overseer of 
spinning at the Faulkner Mig. Company, North 
Billerica, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Sterling Mills, Lowell, Mass., as second hand. 


J. L. Eadie, designer at the Globe Woolen Mills, 
Utica, N. Y., has severed his connection with that 
company and accepted a position with the Middle- 
sex and U. S. Bunting Mills, Lowell, Mass., in a 
similar capacity. 


James Andrews, superintendent of the bleaching 
department at the Middlesex Linen Company, 
Milford, N. H., has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Edmond Nuttall, employed as loom fixer at the 
No. 7 Iron Works Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
presented with a Morris chair by the 
employed on his section. 


was 
weavers 


Peter Costello, Sr., has severed his 
as overseer of finishing for the 
Company, Rockville, Conn. 


connection 
Minterburn Mills 

Edward Ridder has accepted the position as su 
perintendent of the Upland Silk Company. Pater- 
son, N. J., Miss Carrie E. Orr having resigned to 
establish the Medison Ribbon Company. 

Edgar Eaton, overseer of carding at the Bigelow 
Carpet Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
nection with that company. 


Robert Clark was elected president. Frederick 
Haight, vice-president, and Geo. W. Clark, secre- 
tary of the Superior Mfg. Company, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., at a meeting held by the directors. 

J. E. Whiteside has accepted the position as 
superintendent for the Bamberg Cotton Mill Com- 
pany, Bamberg, S. C., succeeding J. W. Black. 


has severed his con- 


Thomas Wood, overseer of carding at the Stark 
Mills, Manchester, N. H., and Jos. R. Fradd, as- 
sistant paymaster, have severed their connection 
with that company and will engage in the manu- 
facture of felt mattresses. 


“Robert Schoulder of Blackington, Mass. 
cepted a position as designer for the 
Mills, American Woolen Company, 

Mass 


Morris A. Hushin has accepted the position as 
overseer of dycing at the Virginia Woolen Com- 
pany, Winchester, Va. 


has ac- 
Franklin 
Franklin, 


James Savage has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at North Adams, Mass. 


Harry Gill. overseer of dyeing at the Riverside 
Woolen Mills, Stafford. Conn., has severed his 
connection with that company and accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the Carolina Mills, Carolina. 
R. I. 


Thos. J. Conneily, overseer of finishing for the 
Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


John W. Gledhill has accepted a position in 
charge of gigging for the Bound Brook Woolen 
Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. He was formerly em- 
ploved as overseer of finishing at the Chase Mfg. 
Company, Waterville, Me. 
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Walter B. Hall, superintendent of the Hamilton 
Mig. Company, Lowell, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company and has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Thorndike Company, West 
Warren, Mass. Mr. Hall has held the position as 
superintendent for the Hamilton Mfg. Company 
for the past two years. A banquet was tendered 
him at the Country Club House, Tyngs Island, 
February 14th. 


T. P. Donahue, overseer of finishing for the 
Montrose Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company. 


G. Provost has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing for the Lafayette Worsted Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Vernon C. Faunce, formerly overseer of carding 
at the Rotch Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
ceed Walter B. Hall as 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 


is to suc- 
superintendent of the 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Harry Closson, pin setter for the Pitkin Holds- 
worth Worsted Company, Passaic, N. J., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company and ac- 
cepted a similar position with the Fleisher Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. S. Greene, overseer of spinning at the Staf- 
ford Worsted Mills, Stafford Springs, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company and the 
position has been fiiled by Albert Bracup. 


Matthew Alien has accepted the 
overseer of spinning for the Hugh Sheridan 
Woolen Mills, Ashuelot, N. H. He was formerly 
employed at the Burlington Mills, Winooski, Vt. 


Wm. A. Coggeswell, formerly cloth percher at 
Sidney Blumenthal Company, Shelton, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company and re- 
turned to his home in Clinton, Mass. 


J. R. Ormsby has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Steeles’ Mill, Cordova, Ala. 
He comes from Troy, N. C. 


position as 


I. S. McManus has accepted a position as over- 


seer of spinning for the Mt. Airy Cotton Mills, 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Ellis W. Cook, overseer of finishing at the Stott 
Woolen Company’s Mill, Stottsville, N. Y., has 
severed his connection with that company on ac- 
count of poor health. 


Geo. S. Coster has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing for the Sayles & Jenks Mig. Com- 
pany, Warren, Mass. He comes from Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


Ralph Hill has severed his connection as super- 


intendent of the Terry Mig. Company, Waterville, 
Me. 

James Southern has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Belvidere Woolen Mfg. 
Company, Lowell, Mass. He comes from Hinsdale, 
Mass. 


Frank McNally has severed his connection with 


the Steven Mill, Franklin Falls, N. Y., as overseer 
of dressing. 
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Wm. Barnes, employed at the Conant Thread 
Factory, Pawtucket, R. I., has accepted a position 
as second hand in the carding department at the 
Blackstone Mfg. Company, Blackstone, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Benjamin Sprowson, who has accepted a 
position at Fitchburg, Mass. 


John Paisley has accepted a position as overseer 
of spooling and warping at the Bristol Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Newmarket Mfg. Company, New- 
market, N. H. 


W. S. Porter, overseer of weaving at the Fulton 
3ag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and later at 
Huntsville, Ala., has again accepted the position as 
overseer of weaving at the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, in their No. 2 Mill. 


oo 


DEATHS. 


Peter B. McManus, proprietor of the Home 
Bleach & Dye Works of Pawtucket, R. I., and for 
over 25 years one of the prominent business men 
of that city, died on the 1st of March after an 
illness of about two months at the age of 70. 

He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and as a 
young boy, after a little schooling, went to work 
for Gettis & Son, a prominent firm of dyers and 
bleachers in that city. He learned his trade with 
them and was later employed in Paisley and Bel- 
fast, Ireland, at the latter place having full charge 
of the works. In 1870 he came to this country, 


first locating at Lewiston, Me., where he spent a 
few years, and afterwards was for ten years at 


Walpole, Mass. In 1882 he became manager of 
the Dyeing and Bleaching Department of the 
Union Wadding Co., at Pawtucket. Three years 
later he bought this branch of the business from 
the Wadding Co. and established the Home 
Bleach & Dye Works, which has prospered and 
expanded until today it is one of the leading 
establishments of its kind in the country. 

Mr. McManus was widely known and highly 
respected in the community and a member of 
various organizations, including Masonic Lodges, 
Knights Templar and the Mystic Shrine. He was 
an honorary member of the G. A. R. and of the 
Pawtucket Veteran Firemen’s Association. 

Of eight children, three survive him. His two 
sons, Peter B. McManus, Jr., and John McManus 
follow the same line of business as their father, 
and one was associated with him at the Pawtucket 
plant, while the other is engaged in similar busi- 
ness in New York State. 


Benj. F. Smith, Jr., treasurer of the Wood Wor- 
sted Mill, of Lawrence, Mass., died suddenly Feb- 
ruary 27 of pneumonia at the residence of Wm. M. 
Wood at North Andover. Mr. Smith was taken ill 
only three days before and his condition was not 
regarded as serious until within a few hours of his 
death. He had been connected with the American 
Woolen Co. for a number of years, in various im- 
portant positions. When the Wood Worsted Mill 
was organized and built he was chosen treasurer. 


Henry Brooks, president of Geo. Brooks & Son 
Co. of the Oriental Mills, West Philadelphia, died 
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suddenly at his home of heart disease. He was 
widely known in manufacturing circles and a mem- 
ber of many different organizations, director in 
different Philadelphia business enterprises, and a 
member of the Manufacturers’ Club. 


Albert F. Knight, 55 years of age, a prominent 
mill man, died at his home in Providence, R. L., 
February 4, following a stroke of paralysis. He 
was born in East Greenwich, R. I., and at one 
time superintendent of the mill at that town and 
Buzichville, R. I., Cornwall, Ont., Ashton, R. I., 
Manchester, N. H.,and Adams, Mass. At the time 
of his death he was manager of the Providence 
Machinery Company. He leaves a wife, two 
daughters and one son. 


Hosea D. Manley, superintendent of the mill at 
Adamsdale, Mass., but who resided at Pawtucket. 
R. I., died at his home, 21 Eaglewood Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 


Henry L. Greene, one of the best known 
citizens of the state of Rhode Island, died at his 
home, River Point, February 12, of apoplexy, in 
his 83rd year. He attended a meeting on Tuesday 
of the directors of the Phenix Trust Company, 
visiting his office at the Clyde Print Works, the 
S. H. Greene & Sons, Corporation, of which he 
was the president and was apparently in good 
spirits. While alone in his library at his home, 
he passed away without a struggle. He was born 
May 31, 1825 and is survived by two daughters and 
one son. 


W. B. Tillinghast, a lifelong resident of Rhode 
Island, died at his home in Johnston, R. I., after a 
brief illness. He was born in Exeter, June 22, 
1835, and was educated in the common schools and 
at the East Greenwich Academy. At an early age 
he engaged in the cotton manufacturing business. 
steadily working his way up until he became an 
acknowledged expert. In 1867, he became manager 
of a small cotton mill in Exeter, known as the 
firm of David Aldrich & Company and five years 
later was made superintendent of the Arcadia 
Mills. This position he held for thirty years. He 
was a most public spirited citizen, interesting him- 
self in all public concerns to improve the educa- 
tion, morals and happiness of the community. 


Col. Frank Harris. formerly a prominent manu 
facturer of Woonsocket, R. I., shot and killed 
himself, February 10, at the Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass. At one time he was proprietor and treas- 
urer of the Hamlet Mills Company, which after- 
wards was taken over by the Hamlet Textile Com- 
pany, Woonsocket, R. I. He was born April 12. 
1855, on a ranch near Centreville, Cal. It is re- 
ported the act was due to financial reverses. 


Jos. R. Foster, senior member of the firm of 
Jos. R. Foster & Sons, dyers and finishers, Sec- 
ond and Lippencott Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., died at 
his home in that city, February 13, of pneumonia 
at the age of 67 years. Some years ago, with his 
brother, John F. Foster and Thos. Firth, he 


formed the company known as the Firth & Foster 
Company. 


John Lewis Ross, one of the oldest cotton man 
ufacturers in the United States, died at his home 
in Pawtucket, R. I., Saturday, February 8. He 
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was a native of Coventry, R. I., where he was 
born April, 1819. At the age of 12, he went to 
work in a sotton mill at Crompton, where he gave 
close attention to the work and gained a thorough 
knowledge of the business which was valuable to 
him in after life. Having accumulated some 
money, he invested it in a small cotton factory, 
which was successful. He later added other mills 
to his property so that at different times he 
operated mills in Olneyville, East Killingly, Conn., 
Oakland and Valley Falls. 


Col. Samuel Webber, one of New England’s old 
time cotton manufacturers, died at his home in 
Charlestown, N. H., February 23. Colonel Webber 
grew up in the manufacturing business and was one 
of the most active and able manufacturers of his 
generation. He held positions as superintendent of 
the cotton mills at Chicopee and at Lowell and for 
a long time was superintendent of the old Man- 
chester Mill and the Manchester Print Works. He 
was one of the organizers and the first secretary of 
the Hampden County Cotton Spinners’ Association, 
which was the nucleus and was afterwards merged 
in the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. After giving up active mill work he be- 
came consulting engineer and had a large practice 
in connection with all branches of mill work. He 
retired from business some years ago. He was 
over 80 years old at the time of his death. He is 
survived by three sons, one of whom is W. O. Web- 
ber, the mechanica! and consulting engineer, also a 
married daughter. 


John L. Ross, one of the oldest cotton manufac- 
turers in the state of Rhode Island, died at his 
home in Pawtucket, R. I. He rose from a poor 
boy, working his way upward in the mill, until he 
came to own and operate several mills of his own 
and became a large real estate and mill owner. He 
continued in active management of his extensive 
business aftairs up to the time of his illness. 


Jos. Swan, senior member of the firm of Jos. 
Swan & Sons, silk merchants, 635 Broadway, New 


York City, died at his home, 33 E. 60th St., after 
a lingering illness. He had been engaged in the 
silk business in this city for over fifty years and is 
survived by his wife, five daughters and a son. He 
was in his 7oth year. 


On February 24th Harry Wardman died at Rox- 
bury, Mass., after an illness of about nine months. 
Mr. Wardman was a native of England and at the 
age of twelve years came to the United States with 
his parents, settling at Lawrence, Mass. He was 
educated in the public schools, and started to earn 
his living when he was sixteen, going to work in 
the Washington Mills. At the age of twenty he 
was placed in charge of the Worcester business of 
the Weybosset Mills of Providence, R. I. re- 
maining there about seven years, when he returned 
to England, taking a course in the textile school 
at Bradford. On his return to America, his health 
not permitting an inside position, he started as 
traveling salesman for the Sargent Soap Co., in 
which position he remained two years. He then 
accepted the position of superintendent of the 
American Worsted Mills at Woonsocket, R. L., of 
which he had charge for about seven years, leav- 
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ing to associate himself in 1896 with the textile 
machinery firm of C. E. Riley & Co., Boston, 
Mass., as woolen and worsted machinery expert 
and salesman. He remained with this firm until 
the fall of 1906, leaving to take a position as sales- 
man with the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
of Worcester, Mass. 

He had for the past fourteen years made his 
home in Greenville, R. I. He leaves a wife, the 
daughter of Richard Waterhouse of Greenville, R. 
I. His father and mother also survive him. Harry 
Wardman was a man popular with all who knew 
him. He was large hearted and genial and once a 
friend he was always a friend, staunch and true, 
and ever ready to lend a helping hand to the best 
of his ability. There are many who will miss him 
more and more as the time goes on and will long 
“for the touch of a vanished hand, and the sound 
of a voice that is still.” 


Wm. Y. Pomeroy of Hornellsville, N. Y., died 
at his home in that town, January 30, after a long 
illness. He was born in Yarmouth. When a 
young man, he entered the wholesale dry goods 
business and was connected a number of years 
with the firm of Storer Bros. He took charge of 
the Corticelli Silk Company’s business. 


Henry A. Dunlap, a prominent wool broker con- 
nected with the firm of J. A. McMurtry & Com- 
pany, New York City, committed suicide at a hotel 
in that city by taking carbolic acid. He was 38 
years of age, and is survived by a wife and two 
daughters. 


Henry T. Wing, actively identified with the 
woolen manufacturing trade, died at his home, 53 
Monmouth St. Longwood, February 13th after an 
illness of about three months. He was born at 
Uxbridge, Mass., 60 years ago. When a young 
man, he came to Boston and entered the employ 
of a prominent wool house. Later was in business 
for himself, under the firm name of Henry T. 
Wing & Company. They had a mill at Lawrencc 
for the manufacturing of cloth at one time and 
also a mill at Webster, Mass. 


Chas. M. Weaver, who was. stricken with 
apoplexy in the 6oth year of his age, died at his 
home in Millville, N. J. He had been for a num- 
ber of years manager of the Menantico Bleach & 
Dye Works and an official member of the Second 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Cyrus A. Taft, agent of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., died at his home in 
that town last week after a short illness. On 
graduating from Amherst College in 1886, he en- 
tered the Whitin Machine Works, following the 
footsteps of his father, who was connected with 
the company for many years. He gradually 
worked his way up until he became agent. He was 
a public spirited citizen and took great interest in 
the affairs of the town and was held in high regard 
in that section of the state. 


Wm. F. Boyd, foreman in charge of the setting 
up of textile machinery for the Whitin Machine 
Company. Whitinsville, Mass., died at Fall River 
of gas poisoning, February 12 and was brought to 
Oakdale. Mass.. for burial. 
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jAny work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


The Study of Weave Construction (Unterricht in 
der Bindungslehre). Part 2; by Ivo Kastanek. 
Professor in the Textile School, Bruenn, Aus- 
tria; 93 pages, 5 1/2 by 9; published by the 
author 

Che first 
construction 


part of this work, dealing with weave 
for single cloths, was translated by 
the editor of the Textile World Record in 1903. 
[he systematic classification of weaves, concise 
and clear explanation, and the numerous illustra- 
tions make it one of the best handbooks of weave 
construction that has been offered to the trade. 
The same method of treating the subject has been 
followed in the second part, just published, which 
deals principally with double cloths under the fol 
lowing divisions: Back Filling, Back Warp, Double 
Cloths, Stuffing Threads, Ply Fabrics. Additional 
chapters deal with weaves for special fabrics and 
effects, such as Turkish towel 


ls, velvet and plush, 
astrachan, figured mulls, corduroy, leno, chenille 
effects, etc 


By systematic arrangement, conciseness of state- 
ment, excellent weave drafts and the use of 
samples, the author has succeeded in crowding a 
vast amount of information in this little volume. 
The text is in German. 


Flax, Tow anc Jute Spinning; by Peter Sharp: 
James P. Mathew & Co., Dundee, Scotland; 
for sale by Peter Sharp, 45 Leonard St., New 
York; price $1.75. 

The appearance of the fourth edition of this 
work is additional evidence of its merit and popu- 
larity. The work has been revised and treats the 
subject under the following sections: Flax hack- 
ling, flax preparing, the roving frame. Combe, 
Barbour & Combe’s roving, Lawson & Son’s rov- 
ing, Fairbairn, Naylor, Macpherson & Co.’s rov- 
ing, preparing for dry spinning or heavy numbers, 
tow carding, tow preparing, wet spinning, spin- 
ning reaches, dry spinning, spinning twist, fluting, 
reeling, yarn bundling, yarn drying, jute spinning, 
batching, carding, preparing, spinning, reeling, 
bundling, yarn table. 


China and America; by Arthur H. Smith: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York; price $1.00. 

The writer speaks from an extensive personal 
observation, having been a missionary in China for 
thirty-five years. In view of this fact it is surpris- 
ing that he did not tell us in his book more about 
China as he saw it, instead of devoting so much 
space to a discussion of debatable questions re- 
garding both China and America. One who has 
lived with the Chinese so long must have a vast 
fund of information that would interest the large 
number who know them only as laundrvmen in 
America. Instead of facts regarding China the 
reader of this book finds a great deal of fallacy as 
to the relations of the white and vellow races. The 
author apparently fails to appreciate the impassable 
gulf that separates the two, and the evils that 
would follow the entry of the Chinese into the 
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United States. How completely he fails to rasp 
the fundamental objections to Chinese immigration 
is shown by his reasons for advocating it. The 
chief of these is the need of labor on the Pacific 
coast, particularly for salmon-canning, fruit rais- 
ing and domestic service. Another fault of this 
book is the propensity to indulge in general and 
somewhat querulous criticism of the American 
policy toward China. As a matter of fact this 
policy has been generous and broad-minded, while 
recognizing the impossibility of amalgamating the 
two races and that it is better for both to live 
apart. In spite of its defects the volume con 
tains much information, told in an interesting 
way. The historical part of the work is especially 


FOC yd. 
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Selection of Materials for Concrete. 


The importance of careful discrimination in the 
selection of materials for the making of concrete 
is forcibly shown by Leonard C. Watson, president 
of the Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, in a 
recent paper. He asserts that “in the selection of 
sand care should be used to avoid that which is 
fine and not sharp. The difference in strength due 
to these qualities alone in some tests of the writ 
er’s on sand that was used in foundations amounted 
to a loss of 52 per cent. from standard sand. Dirt 
should also be avoided. There has been some 
controversy as to how much can be permitted but 
the writer believes that the ordinary test which is 
performed on the work of throwing a handful into 
a glass of water is sufficiently reliable for all cases 
When the water is badly muddied and remains 
clouded for a considerable time the sand should 
be washed or rejected. 

“There is little difference obtained in results of 
broken stone or gravel. By actual test the writer 
has found that a broken stone having a rough su: 
face with angular fractures will give an increase in 
strength over a rough bank gravel of about 15 per 
cent. in most cases. In some, however, the gravel 
has given the greatest strength. If the stone has 
a glossy surface such as is found with some trap 
rocks the gravel will always give the greatest 
strength. In the first instance if the specifications 
required 1: 3:6 broken stone concrete and there is 
a difference in cost between broken stone and 
gravel screenings of 2 cents per cubic foot. it will 
be cheaper to use a mixture of 1:2 1/2:5 with 
gravel and still obtain an equal strength with the 
broken stone. The writer makes the rule never 
to allow the size of stone in its greatest dimen- 
sions to be more than half the thickness of the 
work into which the concrete is to be placed. In 
large size work, very much larger stone can be 
used than is ordinarily done with very good re 
sults. the only limitation being that of convenience 
in handling. In regard to placing, it is much 
easier to obtain dense concrete, that is. without 
voids, using gravel than using broken stone, as 
angular pieces will sometimes arch together, al- 
lowing a void to form underneath. For water-tight 
work gravel is to be preferred every time. For 
nearly all classes of work the best results will be 
obtained by using such an amount of water that 
the concrete when placed will just barely quake. 
but is not sufficiently soft to flow.” 
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Tuscan Softener. 


Harding & Fancourt, 235 N. Front Street, Phila- 
delphia, report an ever increasing sale for their 
Tuscan Sottener, which is being used extensively 
by dyers of fast black. 

For softening fast blacks Tuscan Softener is 
claimed to be unexcelled, imparting to the finished 
product an exceptionally bright luster and soft 
feel. It is also said to be considerably cheaper 
than the old method of soap and oil, as it is un- 
necessary to use any additional olive oil. Merino 
manufacturers will find it especially useful in re- 
storing the woolly feeling to dyed or bleached 
goods, 

Harding & Fancourt also manufacture all grades 
of Turkey red oil, which they guarantee to be pure 
and made from the best grade of castor oil. They 
solicit communications irom manufacturers who 


are looking for a good article of this kind. 
a 


Westinghouse Patents Sustained. 


An opinion was filed in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the District of New 
Jersey, sustaining an opinion rendered some time 
ago in favor of the Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Company against the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. 

This suit, brought by rhe Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company against the Prudential Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., to restrain it from 
further infringement of Molan patent No. 582,481, 
in the use of a direct current generator manufac- 
tured by the Bullock Electric Mig. Company, was 
decided in favor of the Westinghouse Company in 
the U. S. Circuit Court, District of New Jersey, 
and now the Court of Appeals sustains the opinion 
of the lower court, holding that claims 2 and 4 oi 
the patent are valid and infringed by the use of 
the Bullock generator in question, 

The feature of the direct-current generator to 
which this patent relates is the means used for 
clamping the armature laminae in place, and the 
particular feature is the means for holding the 
movable clamping 1ing or flange in position, a 
split ring partially located in a circumferential 
groove in the armature spider being used to hold 
the clamping plate in position, the ring itself being 
held from centrifugal movement by .a_ shoulder 
upon the clamping plate. This is an important 
feature of construction, as it obviates the use of 
bolts passing through the laminae for the purpose 


of holding them together. 
NS 


Ball Bearing Fans. 


Some time ago the Massachusetts Fan Co.. 
Watertown, Mass., began the use of ball bearings 
upon large fans. Friction was materially reduced 
and the pollution of the air by the oil escaping 
from bearings avoided. It is now reported that 
this company is about ready to place upon the 
market a complete line of smaller steel plate fans 
equipped with ball-bearings. The advantage lies 
in the iact that personal attention and the continu- 
ous use of oil is avoided, while the power required 
is materially reduced. 


The Handling of Cotton. 


After the return home of the English delegation 
of cotton spinners last spring, efforts were made 
by the International Federation to secure the co 
operation of the Liverpool Association in the 
efforts to improve the methods of handling and 
marketing cotton. The following account of the 
negotiations is taken from the Manchester 
Guardian: 

By invitation Messrs. H. W. Macalister (Man- 
chester) and Mr. Paul von Portheim (Brussels), of 
the International Committee of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations, have 
conferred with the Trade Supervision Committee 
of the Liverpool Cotton Association upon the best 
means of remedying certain grievances affecting 
the cotton trade, and a report has just been issued 
by the Committee. Mr. Macalister represented 
that it was very desirable that a uniform standard 
bale should be adopted throughout the cotton belt. 
There should be uniformity in size, in density, in 
covering, and in bands. The Chairman said the 
Committee was quite in sympathy with the spin- 
ners in this matter, but that if the Cotton Associa- 
tion were to legislate in the direction of a standard 
bale by making no other bale tenderable, the effect 
would be detrimental both to Liverpool importers 
and Lancashire spinners, for while it might help 
to bring standard bales to Liverpool and Man- 
chester, it would be at the expense of limiting the 
supply, which of course was very undesirable. 

On the subject of extra canvas used to contain 
the cotton, the Chairman said the difficulty of deal- 
ing with this question lay in the fact that the 
c. i. f. contract in general use allowed a certain 
amount of weight for covering and bands, which 
naturally was utilized by the American seller to the 
utmost extent; but if the International Committee 
of the Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations would submit a form of contract 
which would deal in a practical manner with the 
difficulty, the Committee would do all in their 
power to get it adopted, but it must be remem- 
bered that nothing must be done which would 
tend to the prejudice of English markets with the 
American seller. Mr. Macalister said that was 
their wish, and they would submit a form of con- 
tract. 

The method of arriving at allowances for in- 
ternal damp was considered, and Mr. Macalister 
gave instances of the inadequacy of the allowances 
made under the present system. He referred to 
the practice in the Yorkshire woolen trade, where 
allowances for damp were based on scientific tests 
carried out by means of ovens, etc. In his opinion 
the damp in bales of cotton was not entirely due 
to natural causes. When he was in America he 
took occasion to examine some of the presses very 
closely, and on going behind one of them he found 
a steam pipe for the express purpose of ejecting 
steam into the bale. He also asked if it was not a 
fact that buyers in America got allowances for 
damp, which they did not in their turn allow to 
the importer. The Chairman said that undoubt- 
edly in some cases this might be so, but the fact 
remained that for any allowances for damp made 
to the spinner by the Liverpool merchant almost 
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without exception came out of his own pocket, 
with no prospect of recovery from the shipper in 
America. If the allowance was inadequate, as no 
doubt at times it was, it simply meant that the 
merchant and the spinner each bore a share of the 
loss. He was not favorable to the adoption of 
what was called a “scientific” test. It was not 
suitable to such a fibre as cotton. He had been 
many times to the cotton states, and the practice 
of steaming the bales had never come under his 
notice, and he was sure it was not generally in 
vogue, and it was a most reprehensible thing to 
do if it was done with the purpose of increasing 
the weight. 

On being asked in what way the Association 
could help the spinners to attain the objects they 
had in view, Mr. Macalister said they would be 
glad to have the weight of the Association behind 
them when they were urging reforms upon the 
American cotton trade, and he suggested that a 
delegate should be appointed by the Association 
to attend the next Conference in America. He 
thought it would strengthen the hands of the dele- 
gates of the Federation if they could show that all 
branches of the trade were desirous of seeing im- 
proved methods adopted. It was agreed to recom- 
mend this suggestion to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Board, and also to recommend that 
letters be written to the American Exchanges and 
Boards of Trades of the inland towns to ask for 
their co-operation in redressing their grievances 


connected with the packing of cotton. The Chair- 
man assured Mr. Macalister and Mr. von Port- 
heim that the Association was most desirous of 


meeting the wishes of cotton spinners in every 
way possible consistent with the general good. 


ee 


Baling Presses. 


The Minnich Machine Works, Landisville, Pa., is 
sending out an aluminum novelty illustrating their 
baling presses. The Minnich baling presses are for 
every kind of product requiring baling. They are 
suitable for rags, waste, cotton, wool, yarn, cloth 
or any other material in a mill that is baled for 
convenience in handling or storing. Some of the 
features which recommend them to users of baling 
presses are their adaptability to any ordinary room 
or space that is convenient. There is no cutting of 
floors, for the press simply sets on the floor. No 
extra bracing is needed under the press, for there 
is no pressure on the floor. The ends open out 
with the sides leaving the bale clear on three sides 
and easy to take out. Economy in power is se- 
cured by applying the pressure downward, avoiding 
the raising of the weight of the bale, bars, follow- 
ers, etc., and leaving the bale more convenient to 
sew and hoop. Attention has been directed on 
every problem of bale press construction and oper- 
ation, resulting in a press in which the first cost, 
the cost of installing, and operating expense, is 
kept down to the lowest figure, while the results 
secured are of the highest efficiency. All sizes of 
presses are manvfactured. In ordering, particulars 
should be given of the materials to be baled and 
the size and weight of bale to be made. The Min- 
nich machine Works solicits correspondence on 
presses and press problems. 
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Resident Engineers. 





The Massachusetts Fan Co., of Watertown, 
Mass., which has heretofore maintained branch 
offices in Boston, New York, Pittsburg and Cleve- 
land, is now extending its representation through 
the medium of resident engineers. Cuthbert 
Schaefer, with offices at First National Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, and John J. Dwyer at the Ameri- 
can National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, will cover the 
respective territories of which those cities are the 
natural centres. Both men have already had ex- 
tended experience in the blower business; they 
will constitute a material addition to the staff of 
the Massachusetts Fan Co. 


——— 


The Fishkill-Corliss Engine. 





The Fishkill Landing Machine Co., Fishkill-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y., recently issued the seventh 
edition of their catalogue descriptive of the im- 
proved Fishkill-Corliss Horizontal Engines for 
textile mills, in which its advantages for this pur- 
pose are presented in a clear and concise manner. 


SS 


A New Source of Revenue to the Cotton 
Planter. 


In his annual report to the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, Arthur D. Little, its official 
chemist, gives the progress of the year in paper 
making and dwells particularly on new sources 
of paper stock. 

The use of ground wood in paper making has 
grown to enormous proportions and is in a great 
degree responsible for the depletion of the forests 
That threatens the water power which is so es- 
sential to the textile industries. Textile manufac- 
turers, therefore, have a direct interest in the dis- 
covery of some new sources of supply for paper 
stock. One of these, which has long been known, 
is the waste cotton fiber which adheres to the 
seeds. Another is the cotton stalk. 

In commenting upon these products, Mr. Little 
Says: 

“Within the last year at least three machines 
have been perfected for separating the short fiber 
which adheres to our Southern cotton seed after 
the cotton has been ginned. An average cotton 
crop may be counted on to yield at least 600,000 
tons of this short fiber which now goes into cattle 
feed to the detriment of the latter. One meets 
occasionally with paper makers who have tried 
the fiber but who almost invariably condemn it 
as unworthy of serious consideration. Within the 
last few weeks a writer in an English journal 
stated with much positiveness that this cotton 
hull fiber was “only suitable for browns and wrap- 
pings.” The real fact is that this fiber is easily 
reduced to a pure white stock wholly free from 
any sign of hull, and a failure to secure as good 
results from this neglected fiber as from a good 
grade of cotton rags is a reflection upon the skill 
of the man who tries to handle it rather than upon 
the quality of the fiber itself. 
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“In my report of last year I referred to the fact 
that on the average 22,750,000 tons of cotton stalks 
are each year burned or plowed under, or other- 
wise wasted. These stalks have a woody structure 
which lends itself readily to treatment by the sul- 
phite process, yielding a fair proportion of fiber 
well suited for the production of paper of the 
lower grades. It is of course not feasible to at- 
tempt the removal of the bark, but this is so 
broken up and distributed through the sheet as 
to be unobjectionable in papers for a wide variety 
of use. There are, however, undoubted difficulties 
in the way of the preliminary handling, transport 
and storage of the material by reason of its bulk.” 





The Stuart W. Cramer Company. 





\ corporation has been organized with the above 


name, of which Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte is 


president and treasurer; John T. Cramer, vic: 
president; John C. Watson, secretary; William B. 
Hodge, manager. The authorized capital is $100, 


000, of which $25,000 has been paid in 

The company will make a specialty o 
facture of humidifying, 
ipparatus for textile 
heir installation on 
erected near Mr 
engineering and 
ducted separately, 
sive selling 


f the manu 
conditioning and ventilating 
establishments and undertake 
contract. A tactory 1s 
Cramer's office in Charlotte 
contracting business will be con 
although it will be the exclu 
agent for the manufacturing company 

Besides the manufacture of air conditioning and 
humidifying apparatus the company will manufac 
ture Mr. Cramer’s patent automatic regulators fo1 
such svstems. These regulators are intended for 
application either to the Cramer system or other 
existing equipments. 


being 


His 
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Appreciates the Dyeing Department. 


The Morgan Co-operative Industries 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1908. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Enclosed please 
year’s subscription. 

I have been requested by Mr. Helms to direct 
the handicrafts and the dyeing of carpet for rugs 
here and have been chosen for this work because 
of better than other “Arts and Crafts” 
workers have produced Whatever knowledge I 
may have gained in the art of dyeing has come in 
no small degree from the study of your publica 
tion, for which please accept my sincere thanks 

Yours truly, 


find my check for another 


1 
colors 


S. J. E. 


Oo 


Co-operative Advertising. 


Solley 





All advertising of trademarked goods is retail 
advertising in the end. 
The retail counters may be scattered all over 


the continent, thousands of miles away from the 
advertiser, but the results work themselves out in 
single sales, to one customer after another, there 
at the retail counter. 

The Advertising Manufacturer 
business in millions, 


may count his 
but it is a business made up 
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of retail sales. And,—for every two cents of profit 
that the advertising manufacturer counts,—three, 
or four, or six cents of profit have gone to the 
retail merchant who hands the advertised goods 
to his customer.—Delineator Adver- 
tisers 


Bulletin for 


ee 


The Lawrence Textile School. 


This school, whose inception and development 
have been noted in successive issues of the Textile 
World Record, has recently been organized by the 
election of the following commission: Dr. M. F 
Sullivan, chairman; Walter H. Summersby, agent, 
\tlantic Cotton Mills; John B. Cameron, wood 
worker and machinist; James P designer 
at the Washington Mills; Dooley, at- 


Barnes, 


Augustine X 





torney; William H. Dooley, who is instructor at 
the Lawrence High School, will be the secretary 
of the commission and principal of the textile 
school 
nen eee 
Tangol. 
One of the many uses for which Tangol, the new 


vegetable glue, is 
varns If 


recommended is dressing for 
1 properly applied to cotton yarns, it is 
claimed that it will prevent chafing, the dusting of 
China clay, and it will make the warps stronger and 
smoother; linen yarn will be made stronger by its 
use and liable to break, it will weave tighter 
and give a better turn off per loom. With woolen 
and worsted warps it is used in place of glue size 
to make the yarn less brittle and prevent breakage 
It has been in use in European mills for some 
time; in the United States it is handled by the Ara- 
bol Manufacturing Company, 100 William St., New 
York, who will furnish all 
desired 


less 


readily information 


—_—————————_.———____—__—. 


Trade of Bradford. 





It is interesting to note that the shipments oi 
cloth, mostly woolens and worsteds, from Bradford, 
iEng., to the United States, has more than doubled 
in the last decade, the amount in 1907 reaching $16, 
499.673. The larger part of this sum represents 
high-grade fabrics of superior design and finish. 
The present prosperity of Bradford is built on a 
combination of natural advantages and foresight. 
In 1854 the Bradford Corporation paid $950,000 for 
the Bradford Waterworks Company and _ spent 
large sums in extending and developing the water 


supply to provide a plentiful supply of soft. clean 


water. The soft, damp atmosphere is an important 
factor in spinning and weaving. The mill opera 
tives are generally of the best and work up through 


the departments of the mill from bobbin boy and 
doffer to spinner, drawing-in girl, and finally to 
weaver, picking up skill and aptitude for manufac- 
turing high-grade goods, more highly developed in 
each succeeding generation. This progressive skill 
and the fact that more than ever the technical side 
of manufacturing is. being studied insures Bradford 
a leading position in woolen manufacturing. 
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A New Textile School in Scotland. 


In the closing weeks of the year, the contracts 
ior the above institution were signed, and building 
operations have been commenced. The site of the 
college is that formerly occupied by the Victoria 
Mills, which were destroyed by fire in June, 1905, 
and had not been rebuilt. Situated close to the 
railway station, it is admirably suited for the pur- 
poses Ola central school. 

The estimates for the building amount to $60,000, 
and the cost of the site to $8,500, while the re- 
mainder of the $98,000 received from the Educa- 
tion Department and raised by subscription, will 
be devoted to equipment, and laying out of the 
grounds. The style of architecture is the classic 
Renaissance 

This college is to be essentially a school of 
woolen manufacture for Scotland. The main 
building consists of two floors, each 161 by 54 ft. 
On the ground floor will be situated two textile 
lecture rooms, laboratories for pattern analysis, 
textile testing, dyeing, color and microscopic 
work, electricity, physics, mechanics, textile mu- 
seum, principal’s room, and teachers’ room. On 
the upper floor accommodation is provided for in- 
struction in pure and applied art, building con- 
struction, and chemistry, with a lecture hall and 
governors’ room. Behind the main building is 
placed a s hed extending to 9,000 square feet. This 
shed will be taken up "sae by the textile ma- 
chinery of the school. Provision is to be made 
for forty hand looms for experimental purposes, 

warping and winding apparatus; also yarn 

The power department will comprise a set 

ig machines, a small mule, twisting frame, 

| weft winding machines, a small warp mill, 

every description of power loom used in 

and worsted weaving. The power 
while the 
incandescent gas, 
hot water pipes and radiators. 


1 
with 


woolen 


supplied by u 25 h. p. gas engine, 
f will be by 


—————— 


Good Enough to Eat. 


occurred in con- 
olive oil for manu- 


\n unusual case has recently 

ction with the importation of 
lacturing purposes. 

\ firm ot Boston importers sold to the 
ton Mills number of casks of olive oil 
market price for good quality for 
purposes. The price was of 
duty for such oils. 

When the shipment arrived the appraisers ad- 
vanced the duty to 40 cents a gallon, claiming that 
the quality was so good that the oil was edible 
and therefore houid be paid as a food prod- 
uct )f course it was intended for no such pur- 
pose and importers have filed a protest. 

‘lection or first pressing of the olives 

food purposes, salad oil, etc. The final 

grinding to extract the iast residue 

it is sold for manufacturing purposes. 

It seems th at = year’s crop is of such a remark- 
ibly high quality that the lower grade product is 
so good that the government experts pronounced 
it fit to eat and therefore assessed the higher duty. 


Arling- 
at the 
manufacturing 


course based on the 


duty 
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‘sLondon Shrunk’’ Process. 


All goods tend to stretch both in length and 
width under the finishing treatment, and it is there- 
fore necessary to submit them to a shrinking 
process before finally making them up into the 
completed article. Otherwise, should the goods, 
for instance, go to a tailor, a perfect fitting suit 
would lose all its smartness in a shower of rain or 
on exposure to any moisture: the cloth would 
shrink away from the lining and assume a be- 
draggled, crumpled appearance, and arguments 
would, no doubt, result between the unfortunate 
tailor and his no less unfortunate customer. 

One of the best means of obviating the chance 
of anything so unpleasant arising is the process 
known as the “London Shrunk,” and it is claimed 
for this method that it effects a more thorough and 
im every way more satisfactory shrinkage than any 
other process in vogue. The common practice, of 
course, is to shrink the goods by steam, which is 
blown through a perforated cylinder, around which 
the material is wound, and afterwards to allow 
them to dry and cool on a wooden roller. The 
steam pervades the whole of the cloth, and a fairly 
good shrinkage can be obtained in this way. The 
London process, however, is much more thorough. 

In London it is usual to measure and examine 
the cloth when it first comes from the manufac- 
turer, and, after it has been found to be free from 
defects, to run it through a tank of water. Too 
much moisture will be taken up in the immersion, 
and to prevent the running in the colors which 
may consequently result, it is the practice to 
the cloth through a pair of squeeze rollers immedi- 
ately after it has been taken from the tank. As 
the piece should he passed through the rollers 
without doubling, the latter should be made wide 
enough to take the whole breadth of a piece, and 
60 inches may be suggested in this connection as 
the minimum measurement. 

As an alternative to roller squeezing, the goods 
may be put into a hydro-extractor and thus freed 
of surplus moisture. For the purpose of drying, a 
horizontal frame of bars, two inches apart, is fre- 
quently set up near the ceiling. The bars as a rule 
are from 60 to 64 inches in length, 2 to 3 inches 
in width, about 1 1/8 inches thick, and should be 
rounded on the top and so set as not to 
reverse or turn over. The saturated piece of cloth 

hung over the tops of these bars, and is then 
drawn down between the first and second bars, and 
each pair of bars in turn, to within two or three 
feet of the floor. 

Aiter it has been allowed to stand on the frame 
for some time and the drying has been about half 
completed, the position of the cloth should be 
changed so that the wet loops at the bottom are 
taken to the top, where the evaporation is natur- 
ally quicker. When the piece is completely dry, 
it is thoroughly shrunk, but it will then present 
the appearance of a dried rag, looking rough and 
altogether robbed of the lustre given it by the 
finishing treatment it underwent at the manufac- 
tory. 

As the piece cannot possibly be 
cutter or counter in its present state, it has to be 
pressed. This must be done by a plate or hy- 
draulic press, which will not stretch the cloth 


pass 


side 


sent to the 
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again; and, unless it is desired to render the 
shrinking process absolutely nugatory, a rotary 
press, which would distend the cloth as much as 
the manufacturer’s finishing treatment, must on flo 
account be used. If the goods are going direct to 
a retail counter, it is usual to make the pressing 
hot in order that they may go out completely fin- 
ished; but if they are meant for the cutter, a cold 
pressing is in most instances considered sufficient. 
Hot pressing, however, is always necessary in the 
case of cloths containing more than one fiber—as, 
for instance, mercerized worsteds, which, on ac 
count of the worsted threads shrinking more than 
the cotton, will show a puckered-up surface after 
drying. This class of goods requires to be flat 
tened out, and the hot pressing is requisite. As 
to the amount of pressing which should be given, 
the taste of the individual for whom the cloth is 
meant has to be consulted, and the amount can 
be varied according to his desires after a first 
trial—Textile Mercury. 


—___—__. 


Streaks in Woolen Goods. 


Longitudinal streaks from any cause are a 
source of trouble, but the blame for them often 
lies with the finisher. They are more liable to 
occur in finishing hanks than pieces, as furrows 
are often produced in washing, and especially in 
milling, where the pressure of the milling rolls is 
great and the temperature fairly high, to say 
nothing of the presence of moisture. Unless the 
goods are carefully turned over during the proc- 
ess, i. e., if they pass between the bowls always 
in the same position, the furrows become accentu- 
ated and almost ineradicable. 

In the first place, raising streaks may be caused 
by bad setting of the teazle-frames. This makes 
some of the teazles penetrate deeper than others, 
so that they loosen the felt more than the other 
frames. This is a common cause of streaks, and 
the more so, the lighter the raising is. In raising 
heavy the frequent changing of the teazles 
prevents this streaky trouble to a large extent 
There is another danger with all slightly raised 
goods, i. e., that the stiffest part of the teazle is 
in the middle of it. This is, ] 


goods, 


nevertheless, easily 
avoided by changing over the goods so that the 
same teazle does not act always on the same line 
parallel to the length of the hank or piece. It is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to mention that the 
stiffness of the cards or teazles should be less for 
goods to be slightly raised than for those in 
which the raising has to be more searching. In 
light raising the teazles must be old and worn, 
and the breast roller lowered when commencing 
so that the teazles only just brush the fabric. To 
ensure level raising, the cloth must be turned 
every few rounds, and put on again the other 
end up. 

Another cause of raising streaks is want of un 
formity in the moisture in the goods. It is cer- 
tain that a place comparatively dry will be raised 
differently from one having more water. Places 


i 
it. 
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which are too dry assume a dull velvety appear- 
ance and those which are too damp come out 
such goods have to have a close shear. Then, 
more lustrous and with less nap. Suppose that 
drier places appear in the form of grey streaks. 
The only remedy which, however, is usually effec- 
especially with goods dyed black or blue, the 
tual—except in very bad cases—is to dampen the 
goods again—uniformly this time—and to repeat 
the raising. As the goods have been raised be- 
fore, great care is required the second time, and 
it is important not to allow the teazles to act 
across the lay of the fibre. 

Another important point is to keep the same 
gig, as far as possible, for pieces of the same 
width. If a lot of narrow pieces are raised and 
then a lot of wide ones the middle teazles are 
more worn than those at the ends of the frame, 
which have not touched the narrow goods. Hence 
streaks occur near and parallel to the selvages, 
due to that part of the piece being more sharply 
raised than the middle. If only one gig is avail- 
able, narrow pieces should be shifted often from 
side to side during the raising, so that the end 
teazles are used on it as well as those in the 
middle of the frame. In the case of the lists or 
selvages raising faster than the centre of the cloth, 
canvas belts should be stitched round the gig cyl- 
inder just where the lists run, so that raising is 
stopped at the part covered by the canvas. 

Raising streaks are often produced when the 
ends of the pieces have not been properly sewn 
together. If the seam is not straight—and esp: 
cially if it is not flattened down—creases are the 
inevitable result, and the ridges of the creases 
re raised more than the troughs. This trouble 
nay extend to considerable distances from the 
seam. It is hardly necessary to say that the gig 
must be provided with a proper width-stretcher 
to prevent creases from being formed during the 

ing. No mechanical stretcher, 


ctual rai however, 
efficient for this particular purpose as th: 
two attendants pulling out the lists by hand just 
before they pass under the breast roller 
Care must be taken that streaks due to previous 
absent when the goods come to 
the gig. If, for example, there are milling creases 
they must be taken out before the stuff is raised 
If these creases are only slight, they can be got 
rid of by wrapping the wet goods tightly on a 
1] leaving them there for twenty 


n 


per: are 


oller and from 
jour to thirty-six hours. If this will not do the 
coods must be run through boiling water and then 
llowed to while wound as tightly and as 
evenly as possible on a roller. If this does not 
nswer, an expander must be used, submitting the 
goods to it in a damp state. Any streaks due to 
faulty execution of processes preceding raising 
ire sure to be made worse when the goods are 
passed through the gig. 

The best method of eliminating mill rigs and 
eases is to roll the roller under 
breadth, then immerse 
iling cistern, and boil for 
four hours. Let the fabric cool before 
-The Textil-Zeitung 


~ 1 
cool 


cr fabric on a 
trong tension across the 
cloth and roller in « be 
tthree or 


unwinding from the roll 
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Operatives and Machinery. 


Mr. Philip Snowden in 
recently respecting the 
the number of employed and 

l, has come in for some at 

The statement was that “in all our staple 
the number of le employed in pro- 
the utpu as getti and 

‘tual number em 

years. Lancashire 

a period of exceptional 

raw cotton 


‘ommons 


less, 


handled 


Ol i 
today than it was ten years 


1 
practically no 


¢ * 
employe d 


and the num 
in the blowing 
the substitution 

roller and 
men hav: 


the new mills 


in longe 
reducing the num- 

th the old condi 

hour less working 

id cleaning is done in the ordi 
-h is estimated to be another half- 
nn. Notwithstanding all these 
new 


been 


*r irames 


lions of spindles and the 
looms put down during the past five 
Snowden tells us that “there has been 
10 increase in the number of peopl 
The Cotton Factory Times 
ee 


Annual Meeting of the G. Drouve Co. 


“ Drouve Co of 


innual meeting 


Bridgeport, Conn., at the 
held February 
president and treas 
secretary of the com 
recently resigned from the 
\ge to take an interest in the company, 
1as been appointed manager 
“Anti-Pluvius” 
kylight, of it. has been installed 
mn the Hoboken terminal of the Delaware, Lacka 
vanna and Western Railroad, and the Lovell Win 
dow Operating Device. now used in the shops oi 
the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co 
Harmon, N. Y., the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western R. R. Co., Scranton, Pa Among their 
other manufa res are the Drouve Ventilator and 
ying Stove. appliances are in extended 


their 
Drouve, 
William V. Dee, 
pany Mr. Dee, who 
Railway 


dire ctors, 
; 1908 le ed G 


urer. and 


asa } 
general saies 


[The company manufactures the 


which 


} 1 


125,000 sq 


1g 
nN 


in textile 


Foster Steam Superheaters. 


The Power Specialty Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York City, manufacturers of the Foster 
patent steam superheater, has secured among re- 
cent contracts the following covering installation 
of this superheater in the boilers indicated: 

Home Electric Light & Steam Heating Co., Ty- 
rone, Pa., 840 h. p. in Stirling boilers; Torresdale 
Filtration Plant, Philadelphia (2d order), 900 h. p. 
in Heine boilers; Western Clock Manufacturing 


Co., La Salle, Ill. (2d order), 300 h. p. in return 
tubular boilers; Bernheimer & Schwartz Brewing 
Co., New York City, 1900 h. p. in Heine boilers; 
Garden City Company, Garden City, L. I., 200 
h. p. in return tubular boilers; National Sugar Re- 
fining Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 1134 h. p. in B. & W. 
boilers. 

Foster superheaters of the independently fired 
type have recently been ordered by the following 
companies: 

New Jersey Zinc Company, University of West 
Virginia, Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Co., 
Seacoast Canning Company. 

The last named company has within the past 
year equipped seven of its plants with the Foster 
superheater, installed in the return tubular type 
of boilers. 

ee 


Economy in Handling Stock. 


Engineering Company 
interesting list of 
more of their steel 
portable elevators Chis list shows 
that man power applied through hooks and levers 
is gradually being replaced by a simple device 
which allows all cases or bales weighing up to one 


(Chicago) 
representative 


The Economy 
has compiled an 
firms who use one or 


tiering 
machines or 


ton to be handled as economically as regards space 
and accessibility as the empty cases can be handled. 
The biggest difficulty in handling bulky merchan- 
dise is in lifting it up on to or down from the pile. 
The Economy Engineering Company has solved the 
problem of handling such things as bales of cotton, 
bags of wool, cases of goods, etc., by designing and 
pbuilding a successful and simple portable elevator 
or steel tiering machine, as they call it. It is a 
compact apparatus, complete in itself and easily 
operated by one man. It can be readily moved 
about to any place or position, make the transfer 
desired, with speed and economy, and in the cases 
of stock houses or warehouses, leave the stock in 
stantly accessible. 

An electric tiering machine also is made which 
nay be connected at any point with the electric 
circuit by plugs and flexible conduit which do not 
limit the facilities for removing the apparatus to 
any desirable point. It is supplied with a small but 
powerful motor, for lifting the platform upward or 
downward, which is automatically controlled 
allows material to be handled with dispatch. 

The Economy Engineering Company will be glad 
to send a list of firms using this apparatus or refer 
parties interested to them for information. 


and 


Good for the Textile Mills. 


When people like James N. Williamson & Sons, 
at Raleigh and Elon College, N. C., speak in the 
highest terms of the results obtained with the use 
of “‘Avenarius Carbolineum,” the wood preserving 
preparation which is applied like paint, and when 
these statements are backed up by their practical 
experience covering fifteen years, there can be 
little question as to the value of this simple means 
of wood preservation. Once the advantages are 
appreciated by trial, second orders follow. Messrs. 
James & E. H. Wilson of Pittsfield, Mass., who 
gave it a trial some time ago, have since placed 
five repeat orders. 





TEXTILE PATENTS 


Stephenson & Co. 


Chomas Park has been engaged by Messrs. Ste 
phenson & Co., woolen and worsted yarn dealers, 
240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as office and 
manager. Mr. Park has been for some time con- 
nected with the Philadelphia branch of the yarn 
department of Messrs. C, |] Riley & Co., and is 
well fitted by experience and wide acquaintance in 
the trade for his new position 


sales 


Advertising Manager. 


Mrs. Frances A 


Manager i 


McIntosh, formerly advertising 
x Norton Co. and Norton Grinding Co 
of Worcester, Mass., is now acting in the same 
capacity for the Buifalo Forge Co., Buffalo Steam 
Pump Co., and The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co.. of 
Buffalo 


New Yarn House. 


Walter McCook. 
with Messrs 


laanlear ‘ 
GCaliers, as 


for some years past connected 
& Co., worsted yarn 
manager, has 


Stephenson 
treasurer 
withdrawn and 
account with 
phia Mr 


worsted and 


and 
engaged In 
offices at 576 


/ 
Mc( ook: 


recently 
business on his own 
Che Bourse, Philadel! 
will handle all good 
woolen yarns, representing the ac 
several well known spinners 


——— 
Your Next Move. 


© mn" 


counts of 


foohey & Co., 


M. J. manufacturers of mill 
braids 


handings, tapes, etc., of Fall River. Mass.. 
are sending out a “March to March” calendar, 
which has a timely illustration representing thx 
Japanese Mikado and Uncle Sam seated at a chess 
board and studying the next move 


Recent Textile Patents. 


CARDING 
Therefor 
ton, Mass. 

CLOTH-REFINISHING Device 877,086 
tian Keck, Crescent Springs. Ky. 
DYEING BOBBINS and the Like 
878,103 Wansleben, 

many 

DYEING and 


paratus for. 


MACHINE 
$78,348 


Cylinder 
Charles A 


and Clothing 
Cobbett, New 


Chris- 


Machine for 


Conrad Crefeld, 


Ger- 
Other Machines 


Hoisting Ap 
878,399. 


Joseph Hussong, Cam 
den, N. J., assignor to Hussong Dyeing Ma 
chine Co., Groveville, N J 

EMBROIDERING MACHINE. 
975 Victor Kobler. 
assignor to the firm of 
Switzerland 

FABRIC. 878.944 
Me 

IC CUTTING Machine 
il, Muenchen-Gladbach. 
to H 

FABRICS. 
878.9905 
y. < 

HEMP BRAKE. 878,702. George E 
nard, N. \ 

KNITTING MACHINE Dial 
Garant, Chattanooga. Tenn., assignor of one 
half to W. B. Davis. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

KNITTING MACHINES Sectional 
Device for Straight. 878,724. Paul 
Dover, N. J. 

LACE AND SIMILAR FABRICS 
Stretching and Pressing 
Dee, Cincinnati. O 

LOOM GRIPPER Needle Otto Wahle, 
Deutsch-Brod. \ustria-Hungary, assignor te 
Heinrich Schnek. Vienna. \ustria~-Hungary 

LOOM for Producing Textile Fabrics. 878,707 
Roberts Beaumont, Leeds. and Thomas Hollis. 
Shipley, England 


Shuttle. 876, 
Roschach, Switzerland. 
Adolph Saurer, Arbon, 


Dunning, Yarmouth. 


878,527 August 
Germany, assignor 
Muenchen, Gladbach, 
\pparatus for 


William B. 


Simons, Germany 


Inverting 
Palmer. 


Tubular 
Greenwich, 


Worth, Bar 


578,792. Henry 


Plaiting 
Guenther, 


Machine for 
$78,712 Anna C 


Jay my yey 
87 7.270 


LOOM for Weay ing Tufted Fabrics 
John A. Clark, Worcester. Mass., 
Crompton & Knowles 

Mass 


878,119 
assignor to 


Works, Wor- 


Le kom 
CeSter. 


)OM Narrow-Ware. 877,511. Charles H 


Maxsted. Oakland, Windemere, England 
JOM Weit-Replenishing 
Jackson, 


JOM. Weft-Replenishing Mechanism 
Josef Bim, Vienna. 
signor to Union 
Hungar: 

JOM Weit-Replenishing 
Brothers, Dedham, Mass.. 
ton & Knowles Li 
Mass. 

JOM 


Elmer E 


878,531 Arthur J 
\shton-on-Mersey, England 
878,763. 
Austria-Hungary, as 
Bank, Vienna, Austria 


878,337. Wm. H 
assignor to Cromp 
Works. W orcester, 


IOom 


STOP Mechanism. \utomatic. 878,813 
Lovering, Dracut, and Joseph A 
Pelletier. Lowell, Mass 

JOM SHUTTLE 
Lowell, Mass.. 
assignments 


877,108 
assignor, by 
to Draner Co., 
YOM-SHUTTLE Checking 
Mechanism 877,223 
Bethlehem, Pa 
JOM-SHUTTLI Motion 
Moul, Hanover, Pa 
-OOM-SHUTTLE 
Ernest Gerhardts 


Henry Murphy 
direct and mesne 


Hopedale, Mass 


and Releasing 


Frederick Ott. Soutl 


878.148 Martin 
Tension Device 
We stbr 0k, Me 
SPINNING-FRAME Saddle. 877,020. 
Turcotte, Indian Orchard, Mass 
SPINNING MACHINE 876,960 
Harrington and Alexander 
R. I 
SPINNING MACHINE Yarn 
Dugauquier, Houdeng Goegnies, Belgium 
SPINNING MACHINE lraveler 
Charles W. Jackson and William 
Reidsville, N C 


878,720 


John H 


Timothy A 
Natick, 


Barrie, 


877.917 Leon 


Ring. 977,084 


i, McVicker. 
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Therefor. 


SPINNING SPINDLE and Bearing 
75,5 char] Winchester, 


875,503. Charles H. 
Mass. 

SPINDLES OF FLY-FRAMES. 869,044. Wil- 
liam H. Arnold-Forster, Burley in Wharifdale, 
England. 


This invention relates to improvements in ap 
paratus for of 
fly spinning frames, and has for its object the 
construction and arrangement of certain parts and 
mechanism whereby the full spools are removed, 
or doffed from the spindles in a downward direc- 


+ hace 


Chapman, 


i— 
detest | 


FIG. 2. 


tion, and 
spit dles, 

are doffe: 
the spindl 


siderable 


yools or tubes replaced on the 
g to this invention, the spools 
iward direction, the head of 
rided with bearings. A con- 
r of spindles are doffed simultane- 
ously and the empty spools 
placed In order to accomplish 
this, the lle is formed in two portions. By 
constructing the spindles and the doffing mechan- 
ism in ordance with this improvement, the dis- 
advantage of unsteadiness is obviated, and a re- 
duction in the labor required for the doffing is 
effected. 
SPOOL. 872,48 
Conn. 

This invention seeks to produce a spool, or the 
barrel portion of a spool, formed of [ 
paper wound a plural number of times upon itself, 
thus producing a tube, or spool body, having 
slitted ends that may be readily expanded and se- 


Marshall Tilden, Willimantic, 


a piece ot 


= 


in separately 


> separately from 


“Lion Brand.” 
“Motoveil.” 
“San Toy.” 
“Urban.” 


*Tieknit.” 


“Ace of Spades.” 


“Columbia Mills.” 


“United Cotton and Woolen Company.” 


the body and may be made of turned wood or com- 
pressed pulp, with a central opening whose inner 
end will just receive the spool body and whose 
outer end is somewhat greater in diameter, in 
order that the slitted end portions of said body 
may be securely locked in the head by wedging, 
referring now to the form of spool shown in Fig. 
5 of the drawings. The body, a, is first slipped 
into the head until the free, slitted end is flush 
with the outer face of the head. The body is 
glued before thus entering it in the head. A 
lightly tapering bushing, c, of wood or other suit- 
able material, is then forced into the otherwise 
open end of the body, thus expanding the slitted 
ortion and clamping it firmly to the head. 


SHUTTLE. 
Pa 


SHUTTLE THREADER. 876,465. Joseph N. 


Le Vasseur-Belisle, Manchester, N. H. 


YARN AND THREAD Gassing Machine. 875.,- 
711. Joseph Higginson, Jr., Stockport, Eng- 
land. 

YARN-TESTING Machine. 876,216. 

Moscrop, Manchester, Eng. 


876,085. Giuseppe Pavia, Allentown, 


Joseph 


WEFT THREADS, Such as Horse Hair and the 
Like, in the Shed. Mechanism for Inserting 
Separate. 877,271. Otto Wahle, Deutsch- 
Brod, Austria-Hungary, assignor to Heinrich 
Schuek, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

WOOL. Mordanting. 878,314. Phillips Rogers, 

Wollaston, Mass 


OS 


Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


Collars, Cuffs and Shirts. 
Shirt & Collar Co., Troy, N. Y 


United 


Woven Veilings. 
New York. 
Woven Piece Goods of Silk. Wool and 
Wm. E. Panton, New York 
Men and Boys’ Clothing. A. F. 
Son, Portland, Me. 
Silk, Cotton and Flax Thread. 
Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
‘A Jax Sox.” Socks and Stockings. 
Clark, San Francisco, Cal. 
Overalls and Coats to Match. 
Sweet, Orr & Co., New York. 
Cotton Duck. 
Woodberry Cotton Duck Co., 
‘United $9.99 Clothes.” The 
Stores Co., Cleveland, O. 


L. Erstein & Co.. 


Cotton 
Cox & 


The 
Joseph H. 


Mount Vernon- 
3altimore, Md 
United Clothing 


United 
Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. Co.” Linen Thread and Flax Yarn. The 
Linen Thread Co., New York. 

vaconia Mills.” Bleached and Unbleached Cotton 

Piece Goods. Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
Biddeford, Me. 

“Pepperell Mills.” Bleached and Unbleached Cot- 
ton Piece Goods. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co., Biddeford, Me. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, a BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


woorrees or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia: 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 





Published by LORD. & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


























probability, refer them to proper 
will please notify the publishers. 


Accounts Financed. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 

and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 
Barber-Colman Company. 

Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 


Bandings. 
—fSee under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Belting. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
~—See also Mill Supplies. 


Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Bias Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Cotton | 


(Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching en 
Bosson & 
Roessler & , rn Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. HL 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. | 
Cell Drier Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. | 
Fhode Island Fiber Spool Co 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Bobbin Winders. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
—See Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Insur- | 





sources, 


Kollers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 


Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


| Bridges. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Brushers. 
—-See Napping Machines. 


| Brushes. 


Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 

Barr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
| Calico Printers’ Machinery 


and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Luhimann, A, W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—sSee also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schuchardt & Schuette. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Card Cutting. 

Vial, Pierre 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., 


Ma- 


Company. 


| Card Feeds. 


—See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


| Carders’ Tools. 


Brown. Wm. H., Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


| Casting Repairs. 


American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 
following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertiseme nts. The Alphabetical Index 
to advertisers follows this classified list. Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
Such omissions are acc idental, not intentional. 





Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoists. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


| Chemicals. 


Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


| Chemists. 


Little, Arthur D. 


Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 


| Clocks. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers. 

Cloth Cutting Machinery. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 

Hood, R. H. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 

Gilbreth, Frank B, 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Condensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 

New York Silk Conditioning Works. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 


Puffer, Willlam L. 
Conveying Systems. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Ce. 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Ce. 
——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


| Copper Work for Dyers. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cork Inserts. 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cost and Accounting Systems. 
Wright, R. A. 
Cost Systems Devised. 
American Cost Accounting Co. 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 
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Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Baston-Burnham Co. 
Eliiott & Hall. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. | 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 


Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. B., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Ca 

Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charies, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 

Cranes. 

Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Creosoted Flooring. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 

Cutting Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 

Cameron Machine Co. 


Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 


Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 


Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 


Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Drying Boards. 

Rull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 


| Dusters. 


—See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dust Collectors. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 

ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Germania Dye Works. 

Globe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 

Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 

Peerless Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 

Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 


| 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wk- 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schuchardt & Schuette, 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 

Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Dye House Trucks. 
Hailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Ratley, Frank. 
Haedrich, BE. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co, 
Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline Works. 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 


| 
| 


Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., Co. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co, 

Mets, H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 


Dynamos. 


— See Electric Lighting. 


| Edgings. 


——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


| Electrical =aeoee (Consult- 


ng. 
Puffer, William L. 


| Blectrical Heating Devices. 


Crocker-Wheeler Co, 


| Electrical Supplies. 


Pettingell- 


| Bleetric Driven Pumps. 





Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


| Electric Motors. 


——See Motors (Electric). 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


| Embossing Machines. 


Cameron Machine Co. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Engine Repairs. 


Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 

Power Specialty Co. 


| Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
pparatus, 


| Feed Water Heaters. 
& 


—See Ventilating A: 


Scaife, W. B., 


Feed Water Pumps. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


| Feed Water Purifiers. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feeds. 

— See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
| Felting Machinery. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Fibre Spools. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Rhode Island Fibre Spool Co. 


numbers, follows this list. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Ventilating ... Heating 


by the 


Sturtevant System 


Assures a pure, healthy atmosphere 
which may be maintained at aconstant 
temperature regardless of the weather. 


B. F. StTuRTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParkK, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
paratus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam 
Engines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators; Fuel Econo- 


mizers; Forges; Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 410 
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Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwvod Engineering Co. 


Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co, 


Fire Proof Doors and 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 


Fluted Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Textile Machinery 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. 
Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Friction Clatchecs. 
—See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 

Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 


Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Gears. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 


Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


The. 


Win- 


Jute 


Co. 


F., Co. 


Woolen 
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Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Heating. 
— See Ventilating 
Heddles. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearron, J. T. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Cu. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Illuminating Engineer. 


Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silk» 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance (Casualty, Fire uns 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 


invoices Discounted. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Ktc. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charlies, W. B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing 
chines, Crochet, Ktc. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine C»linders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Trim- 


Ma- 


Knitting Machiner). 


\ 


Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Filentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Coe 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 


National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. 
Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 


Co. 


| 
| 
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Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles nnd Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cuoper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Wardwell Needle Co. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 

General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


| Loom Pickers. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 


| Looma. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 

Beattle Machine Works. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lubricators. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Lampers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Machine Designers. 
Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Taylor, James. 


| Machinists. 


Adams, A. lL. 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Matia«. 

Walder, J. 


Marking Brushes. 


Universal Fountain Brush Co. 


| Measuring and Folding Ma- 


chines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works 


Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Worker Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 











Mar. 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 














Rapping 
Machines 


COMPANY Ff 


Manufacturers of the a 





| Warp Stop-Motion : 


and other 


Be RUC b Gates : 
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Developed le Fe a oh Bs: 


I PARMETRONG & CO.| | 
_Pawtucket.R.1..U.S.A._/ 
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Mercerizing Machinery. | Pipes and Fittings. Regulators (Pressure). 
Buhlmann, A. W. 


Pancoast, Henry B., & Co, Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. | Walworth Mfg. Co. 


ae eS | eee ees oo Ribbon Cutters. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. P a Seavortne: Cameron Machine Co. 
Metallic Fire-proof Window | portable Hoists | ee. 
Frames and Sashes. Economy Engin ‘i Co. | Cheney Bros. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. P T ai Machi Ring Travelers. 
Metallic Packing. ower ransmission Machin- DeHaven Mfg. Co. 


Power Specialty Co. | alia 4, T. R, “Mite. Co. Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 


Mill Architects. American Drying Machinery Co. Roofing. 
—- See Architects and Mill Engineers. | American Mfg. Co. a ae 
Mill Builders and Engineers. American Pulley Co. 
Ferguson, John W. Cell Drier Machine Co. Roller Leather. 
; Cresson, Geo. V., Company. Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Mill Supplies. E ° 
American Supply Co. vans, G. Frank. Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
Bamford & Smith. Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. American Wringer Co. 
Buckley’s, Ben amin, Sons. — a See Company. Rope. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. <i at, Lin i & rx a. American Mfg. Co. 
EBaston-Burnham Co. are, ances a. Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
. Plymouth Cordage Co. Rope Transmission. 
oe = “— 2 Reeves Pulley Co. American Mfg. Co. 
~~ = ~ — Saginaw Manufacturing Co. Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
— ge ° Schofield, Wm., Co. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
katgh, : Sellers, William, & Co. Plymouth Cordage Co. 
arr Ld Sion Tite Co Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Roving Cans. 
Pratt, BC. : Tolhurst Machine Works. Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. Preparatory Machinery (Cot. Standard Fibre Co. 
Richardson. Bros. ton). Ruberoid Roofing. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. g Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co.| Standard Paint Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. Kitson Machine Co. | Seallop Machines. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Cu | Leigh, Evan A. Merrow Machine Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. a tee ae Sh Schools. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. aco ‘ettee achine ops. - 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. aac. | International Correspondence 


Lowell Textile School. 
Motors (Electric). Boomer & Boschert Press Co. New Bedford Textile School. 
Buffalo Forge Co. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Philadelphia Textile School. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
General Electric Co. Gessner, David. Secondhand Machinery. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. Hart, Charles. | -——See Mchry. Dealers, also 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Minnich Machine Works. Ads. 
Napping Machinery. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. Separators (Yarn). 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. | Spence & Rideout. Draper Co., The. 
Fuhimann, A. W. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. ls ‘ Mach 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. ‘ae gg Se 
Gessner, David. Press Papers. prop.) r wa — 
Jones, Lewis. Merwin Paper Co mervi Ms 
Leigh, Evan A. Richardson Brothers (Importers and ——. ——. Se —_ » _ Wes. 
Noils (Silk). Dealers). 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. Pressure Regulators. Fales, L. F. 


Ryle, Wm., & Co. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Oil Cups. Walworth Mfg. Co. : Union Special Machine Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. | Pulleys. Walter & Co. 
Olls. —+See Power Transmitting Machinery. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. Pumps. Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
khardt & Co. uae Bre. — Pump Works. —See Power Transmission Machinery 
Harding & Fancourt. g. . 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. Re en ans ‘ 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. | Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. “<<... 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. | Textile Finishing Machinery Co. - ec. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. Pump Governors. ess 7. by “x ~~ 
T k Troll Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Scaife, W. B., ns. 
Cee allay ne Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. Walworth Mfg. Co. Shell Rolls. 


Overseaming Machines. Purifying & Filtration Plants. Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Merrow Machine Co. Hungerford & Terry. Shoddies. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. eat a sical —See Wool Shoddies. 
Packings (Metallic). cain 7.2.6 ia ——ST. | Soe. 

Power Specialty Co. Quillers r ——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Paints (Wood Preserving). Foster Machine Co. Silk Machinery. 
Carbolineum Co. Payne, G. W., & Co. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
Pantagraphs poe Mill Engrav- Universal Winding Co. prop.) 
ng. Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. wet ion we, Co. Leigh, Evan A. 

Paper. Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Mason Machine Works. 

Merwin Paper Co. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Ramie Tops and Noils. —— 
Richardson Bros. Tierney, Frank A. Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Paper Boards. Raw Hide Gears. Silk Mill Supplies. 
Merwin Paper Co. New Process Raw Hide Co. Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Patent Solicitors. R y fac- | Silk noils. 
Crosby & Gregory. | See om ae Fawcett, Hughes. 
Howson. & Howson. American Supply Co. Singe Plates. 


'néustrial Law League Inc Garland Mfg. Co. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
Perforated Metals. Walder, J. prop.) 


Hopkins Machine Works. Reducing Valves. Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Peroxide of Sodium. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. Walworth Mfg. Co. | Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


























ble roofing known. 


Standard 
for 16 years. 


Fire Resisting and Acid Proof 


Resists great heat; not affected by 
climatic changes. Will 


crack, rot or corrode. 


Chicago St.Louis Boston 


Singeing Machines. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 


Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co. 


Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Draper Company. 
Baston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E.. Companv. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Vandegrift, Blias T. 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Vandegrift, Elias T 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company 


The One Dependable 
Roofing 


for all buildings devoted to textile manufac- 
ture. Meets every requirement. 





oer 





not melt, 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
100 William St., New York. 


Philadelphia New Orleans 





BUYERS’ INDEX 















Most dura- 






The Roofing 
with a 
Record.”’ 












latest 
chines, 

















Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptians 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
inprovements 


in Textile Ma- 


We should be pleased to com- 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Howard & Bullough American Ma- 


chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Spools. 


—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc 


Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boilers. 
Scaife. W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 


Insurance Co. 


Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Steam Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 


(Arthur Birch, 





Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machincs and supplies. 


Zo. 





Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 


chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Ruth Machine Co. 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 

Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 


Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 


Draper Co. 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N. O. 
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Textile-Engineer. | Ventilating Apparatus. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 













Buhimann, A. W. American Moistening Co. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Textile Schools. American Blower Co. Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
—See Schools. American Drying Machinery Co. —— nage oe sonoma Co. 
Thin Place Preventers (Auto- br A. Hun. Textile Finishing eo 
uffalo Forge Co. 
matic). Washing Soda. 
Clayton & Bentley Co Crocker-Wheeler Co. Ford, J. B., Co 
am os Drouve, G., Co. . oe ae 7 
Thread Guide (Adjustable). Massachusetts Fan Co. Watchman’s Clocks. 


Palmer, I. E., Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Nanz, T., Clock Co. 








Tiering Machines. | Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Pettes & Randall Co. 
1 % Tolhurst Machine Works. 
on ee eee Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Water Chemists. 
Robinhold Machine Co. | Schnitaler, Chas. H. Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. Water Purifiers and Filters. 






Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Trade Mark Stamps. Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Kaumagraph Co. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 









‘ Hungerford & Terry. 
Trolleys. | Warpers y Northern Water Softener Co 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. | Draper Company. Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. Scai 
Trucking. Lowell Machine Shop fe, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Salvator Transfer, Inc. \ 










































, Water Softeners. 
Trucks. Warping and Beaming Machin-« American Water Softener Co. 
Bailey, Frank. SF7- Dodge Mfg. Co 
| Altemus, J. K. . c 
Turbines. | Draper Company Ford, J. B., Co. 
— fee Water Wheels. | Entwistle, T c.. Co Hungerford & Terry. 
a 8 : Northern Water Softener Co. 
Twine. —— Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. | Warp Stop Motions. Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Richardson Bros. eee Textile Appliances Co. Water Towers. 
Draper Company. Chi Bridge & Iron Works 
Twisting Machinery. cago ge ron Works. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum. Kip-Armstrong Co. Tippett & Wood. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. Warp Tying Machines (Auto- | Water Wheels. 
Lowell Machine Shop. matic). Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Barber-Colman Company. Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Valves. Washers (Cloth). Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 
pea —— —_ & Valve Co. Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, | Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
worth ‘s- prop.) Worsted). 
Variable Speed Transmission. Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. | Altemus, J. K. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Foster Machine Co. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 








Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 


256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 


The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 
144 Congress Street, “ B ; 
Lord &z Nagle Company, 119 i os Street, = Philadelphia. 


The book may be examined at either office. 













Mar. 1908 


-D. LITTLE 


Skinner 

» Mork 
A. Olmsted 

. D. Gilbert 
F. Woods 
H 


TOM IIT > 


P. Carruth 
. Ayers 


n 





Lever, Oswald, Co. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winches. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 


Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Wool. 

Schofield, Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Wool O11 Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 

Wooland Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin 
ery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 








| 


} 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists in 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whittle, James H., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 


| Wool Shoddies. 


Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wringers (Power). 
American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


| Cotton Yarns. 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. | 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co, 

Gessner, David. 

Hood, R. HE. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 

Eddy & Street. 

Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Fiax Importers. 
Russia Flax Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glased Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Coe. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
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Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Cannon Mills. ' 
Chapin, George W. | 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. F 
Hyde, E. 8. r 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. , 
Harding, Whitman & Co. ; 
Littauer, Ludwig. ; 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 

Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Mohair Yarns. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. t 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils. Ete. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. : 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 

Eddy & Street. 

Germania Dye Works. 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. é 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter 
Stephenson & Co. 


oa 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. ; 
Littauer, Ludwig. ; 
McCook, Walter 
Stephenson & Co. ¢ 
Pocasset Worsted Co. |® 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 


follows this list. 
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‘TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
| for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 


Address Department y A 








Acme Steel Goods Co. 54 | Chicago Belting Co. 48-52 | Harding, Whitman & Co. ....... 215 
Bieeee. By Bas inkss ss ... 54| Chicago Bridge & Iron Works.. 19] Hart, Chas. ...............0.0...0.. 50 | 
Adams, Joseph RG eae ee Bee CO EE EO ce cccccsncicconess 250 | Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- / 
Albany Steam Tr: up Co. 41} Clayton & Beniley Co. ........... 12 | tion & Insurance Co, ..... jen 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co. ..... 52 | Cling Surface Mfg. Co. .......... 184 | Hartwell, Geo. E. ............. -- 198 
Altemus, Jacob K. .... sot - 33} Cohoes Dyeing Co. ..........scseee 227 | Heathcote, John, & Son .......... 46 
American Blower Co. ........ 255 | Consolidated Rendering Co. ..... SP | ROADIE WET GO, occwscrccccccces 249 
American Cost Accounting Co... 197 | Continental Latch Needle Co. .. 253 | Hepworth, John W., & Co. ...... 250 
American Diamalt Co Sno F COGPOT, CHAS. os5cccccccvcvesssecses aes | EEA, SANG, BEES. CO. ..cccccnsces 50 { 
American Drying Machine ry Co. 21 Corey, Weis, GK. sdnancerceureessve 253 tioffman, DeWitt & McDonough 216 t 
American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 43 | Crane Mfg. MR sen ac ahaly 252 Home Bleach & Dye Works .... 227 
American Dyeing Machine Co... —]Cresson, Geo. V., Co. ........ coe OO) SRONNO TROUPEROS CO. i. cccccccecvss 224 
American Mfg. Co. .......... .... 57 |Crocker-Wheeler Co. ..... ..eeee 49} Hood, R. it Sang dhieascw'aucaiacgmaliesraba tod 51 
American Moistening Co. ........ 39| Crompton & Knowles Loom | Hooven, Owens & Rentschler 
American Pulley Co., The ... 27 | MNES. Rica autuseivaaes denen seees 60 Sait), eslvpaaeen amt iteae eee danotee — 
American School of Correspon- Crosty G& GEGROSe cvcccccccvceccecs 197 | Llopkins Machine Works ........ — 
Pe. weeGawcaycaeunewen ; 199 | Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
American Supply Go... . 58 Pt: MD. ae dodiaasakaeveukeseers 212 SIS cawrinaces scevnuaneaenes 62 
American Textile Appli< ance s Co. — {Cross Creek Coal Co. ..... ard 200 | Howson & Howson ............... 197 
American Textile Specialty Ma- Curtis & Marble Machine Co. ... 50| Hungerford & Terry .............. 48 , 
GHIMGTY CO. crcoceoccscccsesvce . 16|)Cypress Lumber Co. .. 232 | Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. ..... 14 
am. Tool & Machine Co. « wet | Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. ...... 15 & 
American Water Softener Co Gb t BONN Ae WS. -ccanceswrssearscaces Bee |}. SAS, WE WOSS Boe cccccsccctcccces 220 ¢ 
,merican Wringer Co. ..... . 61| Dean Bros. Steam Pump. Works 46 | : 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The ......... ~« ete. Maven Bie Cai ncisccccvccessce 44 India Alkali Works ............... 232 
Lrlington Machine Works ... . 64] Detroit Lubricator Co. ......... . 255 industrial Law League ........... 197 
\shworth Bros. ea vo a 2) International Correspondence 
Atteaux, F. E., erie Cy ia Sa 233 | Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. ........ 254 | I iia keel re eee ht 199 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. ......... Pfs eae ai ae: 253 
Kadische Company ........+s+++eee PR! ee a eee 21 | 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co, ...... 37 | Dodge Needle Co. ..............0.- 253 | Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. .......... 51 
Badger Fire Extnguisher > Seek Set SeeeOr COMI oc. cccescccessavcs 3 | Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. ........c0:. 244 
Railey, Frank .... peeeececees Se EL, TEE Ne MRA pnaccacsecetes 234 | Jenckes Spinning Co. ............. 216 
Se Me cvanesesosuscove — DUROER Ge TOG: oscccccocsccsccs 217 | Johnson, Chas, A., & Co. ...ccee. 265 
liar ORG Ge. BRIG «cece cdcesrcovese oe Jones wis S § 
I> ear Saat Wevinn CW cakes 48 |Easton-Burnham Co. .. meee 36 | Jones, Lewis ..........ssesssseeees 253 
Larber-Colman_ Company 29 aton Rapids Woolen Mills tenes RE OE oe 233 
burrett Mfg. Co. ‘ 225 | Economy Engineering Co. ...... ott | Kaumagraph Company .......... 47 
Beattie Machine Works .......... Eddy & Street ............ eweeas 718 | Kenyon, D. R., & Son ........... 2 
Berlin Aniline Works ............. 232 | Elliott & Hall ........... *+++ 2° | Keystone Latch Needle Co. ...... 253 
Gerry, A, Hun ........ s cumeaain’ . 31 | Entwistle, T. C., Co. ..... + --+ | Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. .......... 52 
Bie, APOE ..cccccescccescess . 54 |Z ureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. ..... 41 | Kip-Armstrong Company ........ 189 f 
Birch Brothers ......... 37-50 | Eve ory Friction Cone Co. | Kitson Machine Shop ............. 7 , 
Wirdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. | Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma. 
CHING CO. ccccccccvvescccccseveces 3 Co. Cpecerecerescecsacscovcnceers 246 CE NS MD: ow csccakteleeenca 25 
ROME. G., GON. cesseserccecs ees 233 | Excelsior Needle Co. ............. 253 | Klipstein, A., & Co. .............. 229 
Blaisdell, Jr. o> bor, * eu a 216 Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 230 | Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. .......... 218 a 
s0d0¢ I « cree Vai - yvson-C¢ -Bar- j 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. .. 212 | : yt <a ss accrcpecuamnal ” ih 95 | Lamb Knitting Machine Co. .... 21 
Borgner, Cyrus, Ce. see A:T aaa cig EC a ae - amb, we - Textile Mach. Co. — 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ... - 42 |) We 4 ‘ 9 ane, ~~ i S| ee 39 
Boss Knitting Machine Works .. 24 Ferrel Foundry & Machine Co. ar | Age, WvaN ALChU .......cevcce 11 
Bosson & Lane ...............----» 20 | Melton. 8. A. & Son Co. ........ 55 | Leighton Machine Co. ........... 245 
Boyer, B. B., CO. ..00csecss aaa Ferguson. John W. ................ 10; | LVOT GCOWEEE CO. on. ..cccceccccese 17 
3reedon’s Son, Wm. ..........+...- 233 Firth & Foster Co. ............... 227|Leyland, Thomas, & Co. ........ 26 
ee, TE, Be GS ceccncsecsccncce 245 Birth, Ween C6. .ccccccccccccss 39 Lindsay. Hyde & Co. Ae wet ae kan 217 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons .... 183 j\ishkill Landing Machine Co. .. 55 | Littauer, Ludwig .................. 215 
rrockway & Meckenstrum . Oe ee Pe me ee eae 193 
Brophy’s Sons, T. ...........------ 228 Poster Machine Co. Lorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons Co. .. 228 
Brown, W. H., Co. ....cscccece . d8 Outside Back Cover | Lowell Crayon Co sede were 217 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son ............ °° | Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. .... 239 Lowell Machine Shop ............ 2 
Butfalo Forge w Rravenwes ooou a ao Sania . | Lowell Textile School 7 a 
; mann, A. a Benes WON CG. ciccvcscccccvsic 47 . 
— Outside Back Cover Garland MOG. Co. ....cccessvcncscss 45 | Malcolm Mills Co ve eeees 218 
Tath, WIR Ce cisccesesccscccccsns a 51 Geisenheimer & Co. .............. 232 | Mason Brush Works co¥eee | oe 
Burckhardt & Co. .......ccsecccees 219 General Electric Co. ........ 31 | Mason Machine Works ........... 10 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 1 Germania Dye Works ............ 233 | Massachusetts Fan Co. .......... 255 
; 7 Gerry. W. Geo., & Son .......... — | Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. +e» 216 
Calder Machine Works .... ; ai Gasman Sai 189 | Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Cameron Machine Co. 4 Gilbreth. Frank B. ......... _... S08 renee GO in ecksx Sabcen eee 
Cammten. TIGRSTE «occ. c.ccsccsieee Ginsberg, A.. & Son .......... ** 51 | Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co. .... 240 
Cannon Mills ........ Globe Dye Works = _ 998 | McCook, Walter es 918 
Carbolineum Wood Gormly. Robert W. on ieee ae 948 | Merrow Machine Co. ... ovves ee : 
Co. SE Re Goulds I et '. 954 | Merwin Paper Co. j — f 
Cassella Color Co. Corcitel: aie GE once ccenesnsn 916 | Metallic Drawing Roll Co. ...... 50 
Cathrall, pf M. Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. ..... 214 roe, ge —™ i stecdeats 230 
Catlin & Co. ....... ee om mri ‘ 9 Minnich achine Works ......... 44 
Ge Drier Machine Go. .......... 1g | Gteeeee Matting Macuine Co. .. 30 | itchell, Jas. B., Co vine 
Cheffese Bros.’ Company .....:..- | Haedvich: Ti BE. vecvsccccccccccecss @ 32 | Montgomery. J. R., Co oon ae 
Chapin, Geo. W. oaeee ‘..... 221| Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 2: Wlonwment BEATG oo.cck. ccccccscccss 214 / 
Charles, William B. ee : S00-Eao | FART, TL, Aj, Be GOe ckkcccccces 55 | Moore, C. & Co. ..... ives eeadeavns 215 
Chemische Aniline Works ....... 223 | Halton’s, Thomas, Sons .. 41) Murphey. E. W., & Co A 
CHOnGY WOK. os cvevccvcccesescs ccee ak | FMTEING & POMCOUTE 2... 0ccccces. 199! Murphy Iron Works aoe ae 
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Nanz, E., Clock Co ; »| Rowland, Samuel 28 | Taylor, Jas. .... 
National Automatic Knitter Co. ; Russia Flax Co. ... d Tebbetts, E. L., & Co. 
National Brake & Clutch Co 2 Ruth Machine Co, .... ..... 246] Textile Machinery Co. 
rd Textile School Ryle, William, & Co. ..... Textile Machine Works aie ‘ 
nd Butt Co | Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
ce Raw Hide Co -4| Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. 5| Inside Front Cover 
ew York Silk Conditioning Saginaw Mfg. Co. . 52| Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 
Works ceaeems a a Salem Elevator Works Thurston, A. G., & Son va 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. ‘ eee, Wee By cccchevcccseses 217 
cant Co. . : poe Salvator Transfer, Inc. 96 | Tippett & Wood 
Nicetown Mfg. Co 26 | Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 28-5 Outside Back Cover 
Northern Engir ! Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. .......... 2 Tolhurst Machine Works 40 
Northern Water Softener Co } Scaife, W. B., & Sons — Tompkins Bros., Co. . xeoeeaeee 
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PATENTS CROsBY & CRECORY, 


JOHN 0. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. St 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and OS 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgieal 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge fer : 
wreliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible, 7 | 

















Factory Cost Specialists 


Cost Systems Devised 
for Textile 
Mills. 

















Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 

New York, 38 Park Row 

WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


















American Cost Accounting Co, 
346 Broadway, 
New York 









Factor y 
Systems Exam- 
ined and Improved. 









Send for literature. Free upon request. 


Rejected Cases and Interference Pro- 
ceedings a Specialty 


Trademarks, Designs, Copyrights, etc., etc. 














OR 
CANADIAN \ 


/ PATENTS \ 
$25.00 


We pay all expenses / 
. and disbursements ,/ 
except govern- 
ment fees 








Special Facilities for Foreign Litigation 


Expert Service Assured-—Write us. 


170 Broadway 


The Industrial Law League, Inc., ‘New vous 










Advice and specifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WwiLLrIAmM xk... PUFF EHR, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





A specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems, 






Mill accounts financed ) W.M. CATHRALL . 
° ° " ( 549 Drexel Bldg. if 
Manufacturers invoices discounted Philadelphia i 





JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 


| 
| 
the largest mill owners in the | 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. | 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


General Accounting. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA. PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Periodical or Casual Audits; 





Cost and Accounting System: 


Consultations and 
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Mar. 1908 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a 1ine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. 


If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


clude side head and address. 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 


Cush must accompany the order for these ads. 


Count seven words to a line and in- 
If such ads. are “displayed” the 


The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


For Sale, a Thoroughly Equipped Knitting Mill 


for the manufacture of Women’s Ribbed Knit Underwear. 


600 dozen daily. 


Capacity, 


All Modern Machinery, Equipment in Perfect Condition, Ideal Location (Norfolk, Va.) 


Advantages of lowest freight rates—and ample labor. 


Unexcelled 


opportunity for profitable manufacturing. Mill now in operation, and 
ample business can be transferred to purchaser. 


Address the 


BERKLEY KNITTINC MILLS, Norfolk, Va. 


For Sale. Brand new “‘Kleinewefer's Mercerizing 
Machine.” Mercerizes 54-inch skein yarn. Produc- 
tion 500 pounds, 10 hours Address, ‘‘Acme,” Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. Mass 


For Sale — 3300 Spindle 
Cotton Yarn and Speciality Mill | 


with established trade. 


Mill now in operation, located in thriving Massachu- | 


setts town. 
tenements. 
Price about I-3 actual value. 
Terms to suit purchaser. Must be sold. Grand 
opening for practical man with small capital, de- 
siring to start in business. Write for full particulars. 
Address 


3300 Spindles” care Textila World Record, Boston. 


FOR SALE. 


7 sets Davis & Furber Cards 48” x 48’ with metal- 
lic breasts on Ist breaker and Bramwell Feeds 
attached. All clothed in splendid condition. Can 
be seen at work. Ready for delivery in three to 
four weeks. 

33 First Class Prince Smith & Son Cap Trap 
Twisters in excellent condition. 

Also, 5 Draper Twisters. 

For further particulars apply to 
SPEED & STEPHENSON, 170 Summer St., 


Fine water power, good buildings and 


Boston, Mass" 


FOR SALE. 


2 Grosser machines, 
6 Back machines, 
1 Double Mechanic, 1 Spooling machine, 
1 Single Mechanic, 1 Seale. 

Will sell regardless of cost. 


EMPIRE DRY COODS COMPANY, 


339 Penn Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


2 Small machines, 
1 Union Special, 


For Sale: Roll Carding Machine and Picker. 
Ferguson Whiteside, Little Britain, Ont., Canada. 


Dyeing and Bleaching 
Plant for Sale. 


Fully Equipped for Dyeing and Bleaching 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns. 


A splendid opportunity and gilt edge investment 
for a dyer who understands the business. Will bring 
jarge returns, as Cleveland has some of the largest 
knitting mills who have this work done at home. 
Must sell at once on account of poor health. 


Philadelphia Yarn Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 


4204-4214 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Rock Maple Roll Logs 
for Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing. 


All Consignments Made Direct from Adirondack 
Woods. 


Orders for Winter Delivery Especially Solicited. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in the Business. 


Geo. E. Hartwell, Northville, N.Y. 


FOR SALE, 
Whole or Controlling Interest. 


A 12,000 spindle mill located in the South. Good 
condition and best advantages. Will sell at a bar- 
gain whole or controlling interest. Address ‘*51,” 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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Dyer, Bleacher and Mercerizer is open for a position. | 
Expert on cotton, fine woolen yarn, tapes, underwear and | 
linen, Is familiar with all makes of dyeing machines and 
can get results. Philadelphia or Camden preferred. Ad- 
dress “Up-to-Date,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 
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YARN ACENCY FOR FRANCE. 


A manager of cotton spinning wishes to represent in France 
some important American cotton spinner of fine numbers,who | ) 
desires to export his product. It can be done to advantage. High- 
est references. Address, Export, care Textile World Record, Boston 













Superintendent Wanted tor Hosiery Mill. 


We desire to obtain the services of a Superintendent to 
take charge of a mill making several hundred dozen per 
day ot Half Hose and Misses’ Ribbed Hose. He must be 
thoroughly competent in every branch of the business, and 
thoroughly practical. We want a man that will stay in the 
mill and not spend his time in the office. The mull is situ. 
ated on the outskirts of city. It has been operated for sev- 
eral years. It is now in good condition and not run down. 
Address with experience and references, “ M. R. D,’’ care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


















The Superintendent or agent does 
not hold his position by chance. Some 
say he is lucky—but there is something behind 
the luck which has not only enabled him to obtain 
the position, but has insured his ability to hold it. 

Knowledge is what put your “boss” where he is, 
it will put you in a similar position if you get enough and 
of the proper kind. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
TEXTILE WORK. 


The Simplest and Most Complete 
Textile Work yet published. 





























Practical Knitter Wanted | 
WITH SMALL CAPITAL 


to install and operate on commission knitting | 
machinery for merino hosiery and sweaters. 
Address ‘‘ Commission,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


to carry as a SIDE LINE a complete line of Under- 
wear Forms, Spools, etc. One visiting the mills in 
the Mohawk Valley preferred. Good commissions. 


WISCONSIN TEXTILE MFC. CO., 
TWO RIVERS, wis. 






Seven large volumes; bound in half red morocco, 
compiled especially for the Textile Manufacturer, Sa- 
perintendent, Selling Agent, Designer, Overseer, Sec- 
ond Hand and Clerk—3,000 pages, 7 x 10 inches, devoted 
entirely to good, sound, practical textile information— 
printed on fine quality paper, and indexed for ready 
reference — 2,000 illustrations, diagrams, formulas, etc., 
to simplify and thoroughly explain the text. These 
books cover every process in connection with textile 
work, from the raw fibre to the packing case. 


Special Price, $19.80 
Regular Price, $42.00 


Free for Five Days’ Examination. Save 
22.20 by ordering before the price advances. We pay 
the express. Send $2 cash within five days, and $2 a 
month until you have paid $19.80, the special 30 day 
price, providing you care to keep the books. We send 
for them at our expense if they do not meet your 
needs. We can do everything to get a better position 
for you but the actual studying —that you must do for 
yourself. We give you the pattern and help you weave 
the design, but first we must have your consent. Clip 
the coupon and prepare yourself for a better position. 
CONTENTS. 

Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding— Combing — Draw- 
ing—Ring and Mule Spinning—Wool—Cleansing—Burr- 
ing—Woolen Carding—Worsted Carding—Woolen Spin- 
ning — Worsted Drawing —Worsted Spinning — Feit 
Simple Designs — Sateens— Backed and Ply Fabric 
Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton —Cost Finding 
Woolen and Worsted Warp Dressing—Plain Weaving 
Fancy Looms —Jacquards—General Loom Fixing - 
Spring Needle Knitting—Latch Needle Knitting—Hos 

| iery and Underwear Knitting Machines—Textile Chem- 

a } istry—Textile Coloring—Mordants—Natural Dyestuffs- 
Artificial Dyestuffs—Analysis of Fabrics—Textile Cal 
| a or culations—Wet Finishing Dry Finishing -- Processes 


for Finishing Standard Fabrics—Machines Used. 


AT aaitem lta coe. American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO. 
-.+ss++s» COUPON —Clip and Mail Today -. 


Tex. World Rec. 3-08 
American School of Correspondence: 

Please send, express prepaid, one set Cyclopedia of Textile 
Work FREE for 5 days’ examination. I will send $2 within 5 
larger salaries. They have done this in their days and #2» month thereafter until the special $19.80 price is 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- paid; or will notify you to send for the books at your expense. 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of Name..... cence cee es ceseeseseeeeeeeeeeseseees 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


















































Harding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS | 






















Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) | 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





































The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
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Royalty 


A share of the product or profit reserved by the owner for permitting 
another to use the property, or a percentage paid to the owner of an article 
by one who hires the use of it, 


These definitions of the word “royalty” show exactly 
the position of the holders of the bonds issued by the Cross 
Creek Coal Company and every ton of coal that the Cross 
Creek Coal Company load, pays into a sinking fund, as a 
royalty to the bond holders, toc. As the capacity of the 
first works on the property will be approximately 2000 tons 
a day, it means that $40,000 will be available each year to 
pay on the bonds. As it is the intention of the company 
to build five such works, it will require but a short time 
to pay off the bonds, the total issue being but $250,000. 
From the books of a concern operating in the same seam 
of coal adjoining us, we find that the 


Average selling price is . - $1.97 
Cost of production - . - 95 


Net profit per ton . - $1.02 


It will pay the 
conservative investor to write the 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


609 Mutual Life Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bonds pay 6% interest, payable semi-annually, and 
subject to prior sale, a bonus of preferred stock goes with the 


bonds. 
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Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
particulars are on file at this office. Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 


of Textile World Record, Boston, or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


be furnished without charge 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
friends who may be interested. Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Agent or Superintendent of a worsted or woolen 
mill. 45 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods from cheviots to fine cassimeres, worsteds and 
cotton worsteds Familiar with all makes of 
woolen mill machinery. Could take a position at 
once Good reference. 4576, Textile World Record, 
Lcston, Mass 

Superintendent or Overseer of full fashioned 
knitting. Familiar with full fashioned underwear 
and hosiery and experienced on Ludwig, Shubert, 


— 


Selzer, Richter, Cotton, Boesneck, Textile Machine 
Works Riddier, Blackburn, <Attenbury’s, Moses 
Mellor’'s Machinery. Preters a position in the 
West Good reference. 4584, Textile World Record, 


Roston, Mass 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent in a 
cotton warp or thread mill. 28 years of age, mar- 
ried Worked on all kinds of glazed thread, all 
numbers, also cotton warps of all kinds. Familiar 
with all kinds of machinery Will go any place for 
a good position Good reference 4557, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 

Assistant Superintendent or designer in a cotton 
mill. 34 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on denims, tickings, linings, dress goods, shirtings, 
cottonades, outings and plaids. Familiar with up- 
to-date machinery used in different departments in 
amill. Will not go West or Canada. Good refer- 
ence. 4591, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Assistant Superintendent, assistant designer, pat- 
tern weaver, or salesman for textile machinery 
Fosition wanted by a man 26 years of age, single. 
Has worked on woolens and worsteds Is also a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School, three years 
course. Understands all kinds of machinery. 
reference. 4571. Textile World Record, 
Mass 

Superintendent or Manager in woolen mill, or 
designer, assistant superintendent, or both in a 
good mill. Position wanted by a man 55 years of 
age, American. Worked on fancy cassimeres, 
suitings, wool and worsted, face goods, Kerseys, 
thibets, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warps, plain 
and fancy, overcoatings, etc. Familiar with all 
machinery used in woolen mill. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. Wood references. 3991 Textile 
World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent and designer. Worked 
on men’s wear, worsteds, fancy cassimeres, smok- 
ing jackets, over-cloth, ladies’ dress goods. 28 
years of age; English; single. 3234 Textile World 
Record. 

Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or Superintendent of 4 
woolen mill, or in commission house. Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 4025 Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent in Woolen Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a single man who has had experi- 
ence on kerseys and thibets, and has held position 
a Assistant Superintendent for three years, but 
out of work on account of mill being closed; have 
had a thorough training in the manufacture of 
goods and in different departments. Good refer- 





Good 
Boston 


ence. Could take position at short notice and at 
reasonable wages. 4038, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent in an Underwear Mill. 35 years 
of age, married, American Worked on all grades 
of men’s, women’s and children’s ribbed underwear 
First-class reference. Understands sewing ma- 


chines Will not go South or Canada 3505, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Mill, wool, cotton o1 
wool waste buyer. 42 years of age, married 
Worked on woolens, plain and fancy, also wor- 
steds. Will go anywhere for a good position. Good 
reference. 4587, Textile World tecord, Boston 


Mass 


Superintendent or Agent of a Cotton Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 


chinery. Good references. 4033, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer of weaving 
in a silk mill. Position wanted by a man 38 years 
of age, German, married. Has worked on broad 
silks, ribbons, bindings, webbings, woven labels 
for shoe factories. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Schaum & Uhlinger, Ehrenberg and all 
kinds of winding and quilling machines. Will not 
go to Canada, Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont. 
Good _ reference. 3819, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendency, or overseer and designer of 
cotton and raw silk mill, wanted by a practical 
man 31 years of age, who understands the business 
thoroughly. Had 1F years’ experience here and in 
Germany and 2 years textile school. Best of refer- 
ences given. 3327, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
— Age 44; married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
or 

Superintendent Worsted or woolen mill, designer, 
or both. Position wanted by a man 44 years of age. 
English. Worked on meltons, beavers, uniform 
goods, tweeds, worsteds, both men and women’s 
wear, coverts and rain cloth. Understands wor- 
sted and woolen machinery. Good references. Will 
not go West or Canada. Will take a position at 
short notice. 3938, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Would consider 
a position as overseer of weaving or carding. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 47 years of age, American 
married. Worked on plain and fancy white cotton 
goods, both coarse and fine. Has held the posi- 
tion as superintendent in a number of mills. First 
class reference. $821, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Overseer of Weaving in 2 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 46 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on colored 
and white goods, both fancy and plain. Familiar 
with Crompton, dobby and box looms; Knowles’ 
dobby and box looms; Mason dobby and box; 
Whitin and several others. Good references. 4023 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties. and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. Good references. 
3687, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 38 years of age, 
married Worked on cotton dress goods, white and 
colored, lenos, ginghums. sateens, tickings, cotton- 
ides and cassimeres Familiar with the Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, ilburn, Mason, jacquard and 
English re | box looms Good reference 


45.78, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Overseer of Weaving in Cotton Mill, or second 
hand with a chance for promotion. Position 
wanted by a mar 39 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on drilling, duck cloth, sheet- 
ing, crash bags, sateens, fancy ginghams and sta- 
Ple goods. Familiar with Crompton, Whitin, 
Draper, Thomas Butler, Lowell looms. Will not go 
West, South, Canada or to New York. Good ref- 
erences. 3992 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 39 
years of age, American, first-class references. 38261, 
Textile Worid Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weuaving. 47 years of age. 


Worked on ducks, lawns, stripes, plaids and all 
kinds of twilled cotton goods. Familiar with 
Draper, Lowell, Whitin, Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Will go any place for a good position. 
Cood reference 4510, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Has worked on 
plain sateens, fancy bedford cords, jacquard goods, 


lenos, cotton, silk and mercerized yarns, single and 
two ply. Familiar with all makes of cotton looms 
and also jacquards, single and double lift. Will 


not go West or South. 4503, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 44 years of age, 
English, married. Worked on all kinds of cotton 


goods, plain and fancy. Familiar with American 
and English looms. Will go any place for a good 
position. Good reference. 4508 Textile World 


Record, Roston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 39 years of age, 
married, American. Has worked on automobile tire 
fabrics, oils and sugar refining fabrics and all 
heavy duck goods and also plain goods. Familiar 
with the Crompton & Knowles, Lowell, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 4505, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving or Second Hand in a 
large mill. 33 years of age, American. Worked on 
plain and fancy lenos, sateens, twills, etc. Familiar 
with the Whitin, Colvin, Mason, Crompton & 
Knowles and Draper looms. Good reference. Will 
not go West or South. 4514, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. A married man, 32 
years of age, American. Worked on plain and 
fancy sateens and jacquard effects. Also all kinds 
of cotton cloths, particularly fine goods and silks. 
Familiar with the Draper, Whitin, Colvin and jac- 
quard looms. Good reference. 4516, Textile World 
Record Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Worked on lenos, 
checks, plaids, fancy stripes, drop box and plain 
looms. First-class references. Will not go West 
or to Canada. Age 36, English. First-class refer- 
enees. 1856, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason, 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, etc. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, American. Has worked on 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3601, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 








‘WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving and designing in a woolen 
mill. Might accept a position as loom fixer at good 
wages. 34 years of age, single. Worked on men’s 
wear, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warp, blankets, 
etc. Familiar with the Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Good reference. 4583, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or dressing in a woolen 
mill. 40 years of age, married. Worked on fancy 
cassimeres, worsteds, cheviots, worsted piece dyes, 
ladies’ dress goods and blankets. Familiar with 
the Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. Good reference. 4589, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 61 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked mostly on ladies’ dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with Knowles looms. New England only. 
Good references. 4007 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on beavers, kerseys and worsteds. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. Could accept a position at once. 4000 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Worked on all kinds of woolens and wor- 
steds. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Will go anywhere for good position. Good refer- 
ences. 4020 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & nowles looms. First-class refer- 


ences; American; 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 40 years of age, married, an American. 
Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all kinds. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. American, 37 
years of age, accustomed to fancy worsteds and 
woolens, dress goods, etc. Held last sition 6 
years. Prefers the East. 3397, Textile orld Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 33 years of age, 
married. Worked on woolen and worsteds, cotton 
worsteds and dress goods. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. Good ‘reference. 4507, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 43 years of age, 
married. Has worked on all kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods. Understands Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Would prefer a position in the New Eng- 
land states. Good reference. 4504, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American, married, worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer and 
Jacquard looms, first class recommendation. 3694. 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, Second Hand or 
loom fixer in a good mill. 34 years of age, mar- 
ried. Has worked on fancy woolens, worsteds, 
blankets, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Will not go West, South or Canada. Good 
eenen, 4617, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, 44 years of age, 
with experience on woolen and worsted cassi- 
meres, dress goods, overcoatings, etc. and on 
Knowles and Crompton looms. Would like position 
in the Middle West. 3385, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving or assistant de- 
signer. Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, 
married, German-American. Worked on woolen 
and worsted. Has had 12 years’ experience as 
loom fixer; also textile school training in design- 
ing. Worked on high and low grade woolen and 
worsteds. Prefers a position in the New England 
States. Good references. 3962 Textile World Rec- 
ord. 
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CARDERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. 36 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
shoddy and cotton mixed goods. Familiar with the 
different American makes of carding machinery. 
Will not go to Penn., West, South or Canada. Good 
reference. 1577, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass 

Overseer of Carding and spinning or woolen card- 
ing and spinning Might accept a position as sec- 
ond hand in a large mill. 388 years of age. Worked 
on cassimeres, dress zoods, overcoatings, horse and 
bec blankets Familiar with the D. & F., Lumbard, 
Furbush, Cleveland and Platt mules. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. Good reference 4582 
Textile Wor!d Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding or garnetting. Mar- 

ied man 44 years of age, American. Worked on 
all kinds of woolen goods, also cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Familiar with all kinds of cards and gar- 
net machines. Will not go to Canada. Good ref 
erence 4559, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Carding in a Knitting or Hosiery 
Mill, or Assistant Superintendent. 41 years of age, 
married. Now employed, but wishes to change. 
Has worked on all kinds of knit goods, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixtures. Is familiar with D. & 
F., Furbush, Cleveland and Smith cards. Will not 
xo to Canada. Good reference. 4098, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding in a knitting, woolen or 
shoddy mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on wool, cot- 
ton and extract shoddies, dress goods, overcoatings, 
cassimeres, etc. Familiar with all kinds of card- 
ing machines, also J. & B., D. & F. and Bridesburg 
mules. Will not go to Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 4017 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Frame Spinning. 
Worked on all kinds of stock, both high and low. 
30 years of age; first-class recommendations. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 


Second Hand in Wool Card Room. Position 
wanted by a married man, 26 years of age. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods. 4s familiar 
with D. & F. and Lombard cards. Wants a position 
in the N. E. States only. Good reference. 4082, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. American with experience 
wants first-class position. Worked on nearly all 
classes of woolen goods and on machinery used in 
woolen card room. Best of references. Wants 
position in the North. $4.00 per day. 3361, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. American; 34 years 
of age; worked on all classes of cotton goods and 
all machinery used in this work. Would accept a 
good second hand position. Prefers position in the 
East. 3393, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and spinning. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 42 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of stock, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes, yarns from 1/2 to 6 run. 
Familiar with all kinds of cards and J. & B. mules. 
Good reference. Could accept a position at once. 
3822, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 50 years of age, 
married. Worked on white and colored cotton 
goods. Has had 25 years of experience as over- 
seer. Good reference. Prefers a position in the 
New England states. 4515, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, both high 
and low grades and hosiery. Familiar with Ameri- 
can and English carding machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3883, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 53 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on American and English carding machines, and 
familiar with all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
shoddy mixes. Could take position within one 
week’s notice. Good references. 3890, Textile 
World Record. 





DESIGNERS. 
Designer on any class of dress goods waistings, 
mantle cloths, fine shirtings, etc. 38203, Textile 
World Record. 


Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar. 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record. 


Designer in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted by a 
man, 33 years of age, English; has worked on 
ladies’ dress goods, shirtings, ginghams, lenos and 
jacquard patterns. Will not go west, south or 
Canada. Good reference. 3780, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Designer, Boss Weaver or assistant designer or 
superintendent in a woolen mill. Position wanted 
by a man 28 years of age, single, American. 
Worked on men’s wear, worsteds and woolens, 
dress goods, piece dyed worsteds, cloakings, plain 
and fancy. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Crompton & Thayer looms. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. Good references. 4010 Textile 
World Record. 


Designer. A married man, 26 years of age. 
Worked on woolens, cassimeres, worsteds and cot- 
ton worsteds Would like an interview with any 
manufacturer in need of a first class man. Good 
reference. 4512, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 


Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent or boss weaver in a woolen mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, also blankets. Understands all kinds 
of machinery, has worked in all departments of a 
mill. Good referencees. 3845, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age, single. 
Has worked on men’s suitings, overcoatings, box 
cloth, cheviots, covert mixes made from wool, cot- 
ton and _ shoddy. First-class recommendations. 
3871, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, English. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton looms. Good references. 
3682, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, Scotch- 
American. Is familiar with woolens, worsteds, thi- 
bets, cotton warps, dress goods, broad cloth, cotton 
worsteds, tourist cloth. All kinds of woolen ma- 
chines. Will not go West. Good references. 3944, 
Textile World Record. 

Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 88 years of age; married; worked on 
men’s wear fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, over- 
coatings and dress goods. Good references. 3056, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent, Designer or boss weaver. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married. 
Has worked on woolen and worsted. Would take 
a position anywhere. First class reference. 3925, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent and designer, or assistant super- 
intendent. Age 34; married. Worked on cloths 
ranging from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, 
such as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths, ker- 
seys, etc. Excellent references. 3148, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. Four workers in the family. 
3977 Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent and designer, or over- 
seer of weaving. Position wanted by a man 37 
years of age; married; American. Has worked on 
all classes of woolen and worsted goods, ladies’ 
and men’s wear, both fancy and piece dyes. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3605, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 
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— _ 
Expert Knit Goods Dyer 


With long experience on all kinds of Knit Goods and 
Hosiery, is open for position after March 15th. 
Can reduce cost of dyeiug and get better results. Understands 

handling hosiery from machine to case. Could superintend medium 

size plant, and look after dyeing, thereby reducing cost. Middle 


age; first-class habits. Address 


COMPETENT,” Care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a mar- 
ried man 26 vears of age Prefers a position in 
the middle west on hosiery raw stock, yarns 
Understands wool sco 


iring and carbonizing Fa- 
miliar with all makes of machinery and also un- 
derstands t finishing of hosiery Good refer- 
ence 4567 rextile Worid Record, Boston, Mass 
Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
13 years of age, married Worked on carbonized 
piece dyes, broad cloths, Kerseys, worsted dress 
goods, cloakings, unions, raw stock, wool, shoddy 
and cotton Could take a position at once. 4592, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dyeing. 32 years of age, married; 
worked on woolen, worsted, unions, cotton wor- 
steds, raw stock, cross dyes, cotton worsted yarns; 
good reference. 4097 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Married, 29 years of age. 
Has worked on raw stock, piece dyes, cotton, wool, 
worsted yarns and understands carbonizing in the 
piece or rags. Good reference. Could take a posi- 
tion at once. 4094, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Fancy Dyer. Aged 37; American; married. Cot- 
ton, wool and silk. 3158, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Bleachery or Dye Works or 
overseer of mercerizing. Worked on all kinds of 
goods, including bed spreads, towels, ducks, sheet- 
ings, drills, cambrics, cotton flannel, bags, shoe 
lining and window shades. 42 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. 3274, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Bleaching. Position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married. Has 
worked on cotton bed quilts, marcellus and crochet, 
also yarns. Familiar with the Butterwortg ma- 
chines. Could be employed at short notice. Will 
not go West or Canada. Good reference. 3836, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Bleachery or overseer of 
dyeing. Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, 
American. Worked on cotton piece dyes, plain and 
prints, spool cotton, yarns, warps, raw stock and 
hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery 
used in an up-to-date bleachery and dye works. 
Good _ reference. 1680, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing or Second Hand. American; 
25 years of age; worked on woolen piece dyes and 
raw stock and on different kinds of machinery 
used in dyeing. Would accept a position anywhere 
that would mean advancement. 3418, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Dyeing. American; 34 years 
of age; accustomed to broadcloths, kerseys, dress 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes and to all machinery 
used in his work. Al man, with best of recom- 
mendations. 3180, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
47 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes, skein yarns, union, 
cross dyes and knit goods. Familiar with the dif- 
ferent makes of machinery. Good references. Will 
not go to Canada. 3942, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married. Familiar with cassi- 
meres, cloakings, cotton worsteds, fancy worsteds, 
woolens, worsted piece dyes. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted piece dye machinery. 
Good references. Will not go to New York, New 
Jersey, Western or Southern States, or to Canada. 
3950, Textile World Record. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 





Overseer of Dyeing. Married man, 42 years of 
age. Has worked on all classes of woolen goods, 
raw stock, piece dyes, unions, cotton yarns, under- 
wear and is an expert on hosiery dyeing. First- 
class reference. 4091, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing or 
Dyestuff Salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and cotton yarns and is famil- 
iar with all kinds of dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing machinery. First-class references. 3686, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer or Finisher or superintendent of both 
in woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age, married. Has worked on raw stock, 
piece dyes, wool, cotton and shoddy, hosiery and 
underwear yarns, etc. Could take a position at 
— Good references. 3979 Textile World HKec- 
ord. 

Boss Dyer and Mercerizer in cotton, woolen, silk 
or hosiery mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of ase, married, American. Worked on 
wools, unions, silks, hosiery and cops. Familiar 
with various makes of machinery. Three workers 
in the family. Will not go West. Good references. 
4004 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all standard color for ginghams, 
knit piece goods for underwear, skein yarns for 
the thread and shoe lace trade, also bleaching. 
Will not go West or South. Familiar with Scotch 
warp machines, Klauder Weldon dyeing machines, 
reel machine for dyeing knit piece goods. Good 
references. 4001 Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer in 2 Woolen Mill. Position wanted by 
aman 27 years of age, single, English. Worked 
on piece dyes, woolen and worsted, army and navy 
indigo blues (synthetic and natural), raw stock. 
Familiar with Woad vat, Hydrosulphite-Ammonia 
vat, Bisulphite vat. Good references. 3983 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
44 years of age and Scotch. Has worked on wool 
and worsted yarns, slubbing, piece dyeing, cotton 
raw stock, long and short chain yarn, chain print- 
ing, felt, hosiery and knit goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3520, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Oversecr of Dyeing. 34 years of age, single. Has 
worked on serges, wool and worsted, thibets, 
cheviots, kerseys, cotton and wool raw stock, and 
cotton and worsted yarns: Is familiar with all 
makes of dyeing machinery. Good reference. Will 
not go West, South or Canada. 4519, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. 48 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on raw stock, slubbing, yarns, 
piece dyes, indigo and hydrosulphate vats. Good 
reference. Could take a position at once. 4523, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
37 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on piece dyes, cross dyer on cotton and 
worsted, skein and stock. Is familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 3572, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing and bleaching. Position 
wanted by a man, 28 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on cotton warp. short and long 
chain, raw stock, piece goods. Has had a wide 
experience on awnings tickings, cotton worsted 
suitings, flannels, ginghams and indigo dyeing. 
Familiar with the Klauder & Weldon and Dele- 
hanty machines and jig dyeing machines. Good 
eeeeeee 3789, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 37 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on piece dyes, raw stock, cotton, 
wool and shoddy, yarns, etc. Good reference. 
3812, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age; married; Scotch. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool and worsted dress goods, knitting yarns. 
Good reference from mills in Scotland where he 
has been employed as manager of dye and finish- 
ing works. 34656, Textile World Record. 
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/ FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing or sewing machine fixer. 


Married, 33 years of age. Worked on men’s _bal- 
briggan, ladies’ and gent’s ribbed goods and fleece 
lined. Familiar with all makes of sewing ma- 
chines. Good reference. 4575, Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Finishing, overseer of burling and 


sewing or finished percher. 30 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on wool and worsted piece dyes. 
Familiar with all makes of finishing machinery. 
Good reference. 4588, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing in a Hosiery Mill, or 
Superintendent in a small mill where superintend- 
ent would have charge of dyeing and finishing in 
addition to his other work 37 years old, married; 
has worked on infants’, misses’, ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery, seamless and full fashioned, cotton, wool 
and mixtures. Is familiar with all kinds of finish- 
ing machinery. Good reference. 4099, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing of a small mili, second 
hand in a large mill, or overseer of burling and 


ewing 27 years of age, married Worked on 
fancy cassimeres, kerseys, meltons, thibets, beavers, 
broad cloths, dress goods and worsteds. Familiar 
with the different makes of finishing machines 


Will not go to Penn., West, South or Canada. Good 
reference. 4579 Textile World Record, Boston, 


Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing, or second hand in a large 
mill. Married, 28 years of age Worked on fancy 
and plain worsteds, woolens, thibets, cotton wor- 
steds, broad cloths, dress goods and kerseys. Fa- 
iniliar with the different makes of machines Will 
not go West, South or Penn. Good reference 4574, 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Woolen Finishing. Position wanted by 
a man 36 years vf age, married, American. Worked 
on kerseys, beavers, mecltons, thibets and cloaking. 
Has worked in a number of the leading mills. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Will not go 
West or South. Good references. 3939, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 35 vears of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods, unions, etc. 
Covld take position at one week’s notice. Good 
references. 3915, Textile World Record. Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, single, American. 
Worked on all kinds of steam faced finished goods, 
broad cloths, kerseys, meltons, also cassimeres, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Good reference. 
38138, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican, finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods, first class ref- 
erence. Can take position at once. 3706, Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Overseer of Finishing. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
Swede. Has worked on all kinds of underwear, 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s. Is familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3674, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 26 years of age, single. Worked 
on all kinds of goods. Will not go West, South or 
to Canada. Good references. 3945, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. Will go any place 
for a good position. Now employed but could 
leave at reasonable notice. Good reference. 3046, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a married man, 50 years of age. Has had a 
wide experience in leading mills on all classes of 
woolen and worsted goods. Is an expert on broad 
cloths or kerseys. Good reference. Could take a 
position at once. 4527, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41;; American; married. Can fur- 
nish references. 3035, Textile World Record. 











FINISHERS 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolen goods, cotton warps, cotton mixtures and a 
variety of woolen goods. Familiar with all kinds 
of machinery used in the finishing department 
Good reference. 4562, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing from loom to case. 


50 years of age, married. Worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods, particularly face fin- 
ished high lustre woolens Familiar with all kinds 
of finishing machinery. Will not go West, South 


or Canada. Good reference 4564, Textile Wor 
f . 564, , rld 
Record, Boston, Mass er 


e Overseer of Bleaching, Starching or Finishing. 
26 years of age, single. Worked on drills, twills 
sateens, cords, sheetings, shirtings, ducks, towels. 
mulls, cambrics and muslins, in fact all kinds of 
cotton goods. Familiar with all kinds of machin- 
ery used in handling these goods. Good reference 
4513, Textiie World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Finisher. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, American, married. Has worked on 
worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, dress goods. 
etc. Is familiar with all American machinery and 
tome English, such as shears and gigs. First-class 
references. Would prefer a position in New Jersey 
_— 3924, Textile World Record, 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing or superinte 
of bleach and dye works. Position Santen — 
man, 42 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on lawns, lenos, shirtings, sateens, flan- 
nels, in fact all kinds of cotton goods except back 
wi canna down son with American and English 
ery. ood references. 2 
ae 1 Ag es 3852, Textile World 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing and nappi - 
sition wanted by a man, 34 years a tae Irish 
single. Has worked on domets, sheetings. all 
weights and widths, flannels, blankets, double 
felts, duckings, drillings and shirtings. Familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machines used in the 
finishing of these goods. Good reference 3773 
Textile World Record, Boston. Z ; 


Overseer of Wet Finishing and giggin - 
tion wanted by a man 48 years ot eae , MBs 
Has been employed in one of the largest mills in 
the N. E. States as overseer of wet finishing and 
gigging. First class references. 3722, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. , 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted b 
man, 34 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on beavers, meltons, friezes, cassimeres, satinettes 
+ nt gp ya cotton fancy and piece dyed worsteds. 

rst class recommendation. 3729, T 
Record, Boston, Mass. — 


Overseer of Bleaching and Finishing. Position 
wanted by a Scotchman, 42 years of age, married. 
Thoroughly experienced in bleaching and finishing 
cotton piece goods, linens, etc. 18 years’ experi- 
-— in a } serge Foca United States. First 

ass references from mills where empl . 
Textile World Record, Boston. aeial dane 


Superintendent of bleaching and finishi cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth bathar- 
— spoottnes. [> = long cloth, ducks 
an rills. ge ; English; married. 3 - 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. — 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by married man 30 years of age; worked on chevi- 
ots, dress goods, all grades of worsteds, overcoat- 
ings, suitings. 4048 Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Worked on all kinds of 
men’s wear, fancies and piece dyed woolens and 
worsteds, dress goods of every description and face 
goods. First-class references; 36 years of age; 
Scotch. 3273, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing and Nappin of 

goods. Position wanted by a man. 33 years Ja 
Canadian, married. Has worked on oxfords, ging- 
hams, chambrays, dress goods, flannellettes, blan- 
kets, domets, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of 
American, German and English finishing machin- 
ery, tenter frames, calenders, stretchers, presses 
and nappers. Good reference. 3772, Textile Worla 
Record, Boston. 
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- MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. : 





Sewing Machine Fixer. Position wanted by a 
man, 25 years of age, single. Familiar with 
Wheeler & Wilson, single and double needle, button 
and buttonhole machines, also Wilcox & Gibbs and 
Union Special. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good reference. 4573, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, quilling or warp gassing. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, mar- 
ried, English. Familiar with fancy cotton and silk 
beaming. Understands all makes of machinery 
used in the department. Good reference. 4560, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping 
and twisting. Position wanted by a married man 
28 years of age. Worked on suitings, checks, 
plaids, tickings, awnings, stripes and denims. Fa- 
miliar with Whitin, Mason, Lowell, Fales & Jenks 
spinning frames, Draper spoolers and warpers, new 
Whitin spoolers and Fales & Jenks and Whitin 
twisters. Will not go to Penn. or Canada. Good 
reference. 4563, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Competent Cost Accountant. Position wanted by 
a young man at present with firm of business econ- 
omists. Desires an executive connection with 
large manufacturing concern who are in need of 
a thoroughly wide awake man with executive 
ability and wide experience in textile and other 
lines and one who will guarantee to lower the 
cost of production in a large measure. Good refer- 
ence. 4558, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Chief Engineer, master mechanic or superintend- 
ent. Married man, 31 years of age. Familiar with 
machinery of all kinds and purposes, mostly for 
power. Hydraulic, electrical, direct, alternating 
current, high speed, engine, condensing, high pres- 
sure and elevators. Prefers New England. Good 
reference. 4561, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Slashing, spooling, warping, drawing 
and long chain beaming. 42 years of age. widower 
Worked on white and colored. Work from 8s to 
100s cotton Familiar with all kinds of machines. 
Good reference Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion. 4572, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Comber Setter or Second Hand of combing in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 24 years 
of age, single, American. Worked on fine and 
coarse cotton. Familiar with Whitin, Asa Lee, 
and Hetherington machines. Will not go to New 
Jersey, West, or Canada. Good references. 4018 
Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man, 43 
years of age, married. Has worked in colored cot- 
ton mills mostly and familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Good reference. 3935, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Combing. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
men’s wear and fancy dress goods. Is familiar 
with Noble combs of all makes, Crompton, Taylor, 
Wadsworth, Smith and Prince. Good references. 
3617, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Asst. Supt, or Overseer of Dressing. Position 
wanted by « man 30 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on fancy cotton, woolens 
and worsteds, and all kinds of high and low grade 
goods. Is familiar with all kinds of woolen and 
cotton machinery. Good references. 3537, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Senming. Position wanted by a man 
27 years of age, married. Has worked on ladies’ 
cotton hose and all grades of cotton underwear. 
Is familiar with Willcox & Gibbs, Hepworth, Camp- 
bell & Clute stitching, welting, looping, etc., ma- 
chines. Good references. 3683, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling and sewing, or second hand 
in the finishing room. Position wanted by a man 
29 years of age, American, single. Has worked on 
fine worsteds, mercerized goods, cotton worsted, 
kerseys, thibets, cassimeres and satinets. Familiar 
with the Parks & Woolson, Curtis & Marble shears, 
David Gessner nappers and James Hunter ma- 
chines. Will not go West, South or Canada. Ac- 
cept a position one week’s notice. Good references. 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston. 





Master Mechanic, engineer or machinist. Mar- 
ried man 36 years of age. Has worked on cotton 
and woolen machinery and familiar with various 
makes of machinery. Has had a wide experience 
as machinist and engineer with good reference. 
4665, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting, winding and reel- 
ing in a cotton mill. 36 years of age. Worked on 
hosiery warp and thread, Sea Island, Egyptian, 
Peeler and Peruvian and waste yarns. Familiar 
with the Lowell, Draper, Whitin, Dobson & Barlow, 
Fales & Jenks and Universal winders. Will not go 
West or Canada. Good reference. 4580, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spooling, twisting and skein winding. 
Position wanted by a man 23 years of age, single. 
Worked on woolens, worsteds and cotton worsteds. 
Familiar with the Worcester Warp Compressing 
Company’s spoolers, Davis & Furber and Johnson & 
Bassett machines. Would prefer a _ position in 
Mass., R. I., or Conn. Good reference. 4569, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand in woolen finishing room, wet or 
dry, or both. Position wanted by a single man 27 
years of age. Worked on fancy woolens, kerseys, 
thibets, meltons and broad cloths. Good refer- 
ence. Will not go to Vermont. 4566, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 

Master Mechanic. 37 years of age, single. Has 
had experience in cotton mills, bleach and dye 
works. Understands all kinds of machinery used 
in the above mills. Understands all kinds of en- 
gines and electrical plants. Good reference. 4093, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Beetling Department. Position 
wanted by a man, 43 years of age. married, [rish. 
Has had ten years’ experience on cotton goods in 
this country, twelve years’ ex; rience on linen 
goods in Ireland. Has worked «1 cotton goods of 
all counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 32, also handled 
all kinds of beetling machines. Will not go South 
or Canada. Good reference. 3807, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


LOWELLTEE MLE SCHOOL 


Fits for the best positions in all brancnes 
of the textile industry both commercial 
and manufacturing. 



















Complete courses in Cotton Manufacture, 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture, Design- 
ing, Chemistry and Dyeing and Textile En- 
gineering. All courses include thorough 
training in Mechanics, Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Mechanical Drawing, Chemistry, 
Decorative Art, Weaving, etc. 








Complete equipment for applied instruc- 
sion. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, [lass. 
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Never too Busy 


No business man is too busy to consider a_ profitable 
idea. 
Associate then the longevity of oriental rugs with the 


fact that the wools which enter into their manufacture 












are scoured with mild and harmless alkalies. Contrast 
with this the life and wearing qualities of modern 
woolens produced in mills which employ strong and 
harsh alkalies for scouring and fulling purposes. 


The comparison tells a story all its own. 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


None Genuine except with : p 
card bearingthis Trade Mark does the work for which you 


| “Woan otte’”’ | are now employing the 


harsher alkalies. It has all the 





detergent properties of those 
compounds, but none of their 
harmful effects. If you are not 
using Wyandotte Textile Soda, 


order a quantity from your 





supply house and write us to 












| teanur nc Tunes 8 } send a practical man to get you 
| Che J. B. Ford Companp, } started. 
{ —wpandoue, kD. S.A } 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 





THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 
EXHIBITED. 


HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 
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THE WOOL MARKET 
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The Wool Market. 





(he prevailing influences tend toward lower 
prices and restricted business. With a large pro- 
portion of the woolen and worsted spinning ma- 
chinery idle, the consumption of wool has been 
greatly reduced, manufacturers are not buying and 
are extremely bearish. Many of the dealers are 
also talking low prices, especially those who have 
sold out their old wool and want to replenish their 
stocks by buying the new clip from the growers at 
low prices. In addition to these conditions there 
is a feeling of doubt regarding the future course 
of business, which persists in spite of the apparent 
restoration of confidence in financial circles. The 
presidential campaign and talk of tariff revision 
make experienced manufacturers cautious about 
carrying stocks of raw material or goods. While 
close observers scout the idea of any sudden or 
material break in the wool market, tney believe 
there will be a hand to mouth business carried on 
lor some time to come. 

oo 


California, Los Angeles. The Whittenberg Co 
407 Los Angeles St. would like to correspond with 
manufacturers of hosiery, underwear, gloves 
towels, etc. with a view to representing them in 
that section. 








CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 





Alabama, Birmingham. The National Hosiery & 
Yarn Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $20,000. Hosiery, yarns, etc. will be manufac- 
tured. C. Exum, L. R. Emerson, J. H. McPhail, 
). H. Thomas and P. C. Withers are the incor- 
porators. 


*Alabama, Gadsden. Otto Agricola, who was 
reported as promoting the organization of a cot- 
ton mill, advises us that nothing is being done in 
that line. 


Arkansas, Monticello. The engine of the Mon- 
ticello Cotton Mill was wrecked by the blowing out 
of a cylinder head which necessitated the shutting 
down of the plant. 


Canada, Montreal., 1,200 employes of the Do- 
minion Textile Co., Ltd., are on strike as a result 
of trouble over working hours. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Salts Textile Mfg. 
Co. have returned to a full time schedule. 


Connecticut, Danieison. The departments of the 
Quinebaug Company which were on short time 
schedule, have resumed running on full time. 


*Connecticut, Putnam. The insurance carried 
by the Pine Tree Worsted Co., amounting to $48,- 
ooo, will be pzid in full. Nothing definite can be 
stated regarding the rebuilding of the plant. 


*Connecticut, Turnersville. Smith & Kauffmann 
have not taken over the plant of T. W. Turner & 
Co. It is understood that they are trying a loom 
on sample goods at present. 





Tallow for Sizing 
Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street. Poston. 
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By far the most 
efficient and 
cheapest 
means of power 
transmission 


Prymouth MManita Rope Drives 


At 2-5 the cost for installation as compared with leather 
belting, rope drives are far more effective, safer, transmit 
large or small horse power in any direction, provide for 


future growth and greatly lessen maintenance expense. 


Plymouth Rope Drives by their absence of slip, steadi- 
ness, freedom from electrical disturbances, great durability 


and low cost make the ideal drive for textile mills. 


Put your transmission problems up to us. Our long 
experience in manufacturing, installing and using rope 


drives is at your service. 


Send for our booklet on 
**Rope Driving.’’ 


Plymouth 
Cordage Co. 


No. Plymouth, Mass. 












THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 





CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 


Prices have sagged under the influence of the 
continued depression in the goods market. The 
consumption of cotton is going on at a greatly 
reduced rate and the situation in the cloth market 
does not warrant hopes of an early resumption at 
the rate prevailing a year ago. Foreign mills are 
also beginning to slack up, although not to. the 
same extent as on this side of the Atlantic. The 
receipts of cotton continue small, and this is what 
has in all probability prevented prices from falling 
to a much lower level. Following are the figures 
of the movement into sight from Sept. 1 to’ Feb. 
28, as estimated by the Chronicle: 


1907-08, Feb. 28 ........... 9,087,278 bales 
Mae 10,895,472 bales 
1905-06, Mar. bc ccccee be 01,014,209 bales 
1904-05, Mar. 
1903-04, Mar. 
1902-03, Mar. 


.. 9,485,395 bales 
cap etcees« OOGOs Dales 
Pe Seed aeols 8,919,693 bales 


wk wW WD 


The world’s visible stock is estimated by the 
same authority on Feb. 28 as follows: 
1908 1907 1906 1905 


American, 3,556,045 4,254,510 3,605,160 3,186,271 
All other, 1,193,000 1,267,000 1,541,000 1,038,000 








4,749,945 5,521,510 5,146,160 4,224,271 





Connecticut, Wauregan. The Wauregan Com- 
pany has gone back on full time after running 40 
hours a week during February. 


Illinois, Chicago. E. Eiger & Bros., manufac- 
turers of hats, will erect an eight story building at 
the corner of Jackson Blvd. and Aberdeen St. for 
their own occupancy. 

*Illinois, Decatur. The Hinman Knitting Co. 
will do only a jobbing business.at the present. 
Later on a knitting plant, may be started, but there 
is no immediate prospect of this. We reported the 
incorporation of this company with capital stock of 
$20,000 last week. 

*Iowa, Cresco. The project to establish a knit- 
ting mill which was headed by F. A.. Huber, has 
been abandoned for the present. 


Maine, Augusta. The Edwards Mfg. Co. will 
run the plant half time for the next few weeks. 


*Massachusetts, East Blackstone. A report is in 
circulation to the effect that Wm. F. Worral of 
Woonsocket and David S. Sherwood of Provi- 
dence, whom we recently reported as purchasing 
the Quick River Mill property, are about to erect a 
yarn mill at a cost of from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence., At a meeting of the 
directors of the Wood Worsted Mills, B. Frank 
Smith, of Andover, was elected a director of the 
corporation and Charles J. Bodfish was elected 
treasurer to fill the vacancies caused by the death 
of the late Benj. -F. Smith; Jr. Both Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Bodfish are connected with the American 
Woolen Co. 


WEIMAR BROS. oto, Mercstizet 7 


n Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BLJG PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knucklio Joint 
Any Size... Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 








ENUCELE JOINT. HYDRAULIC, 


Get Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 


EXCELSIOR ——. “™" 
woot OL Lorber SC LARD 
ee een 


The "The Suceislor Compounds ace the beet lubricating end Compounds are the best lubricating and 
AND 


softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving 1n time 
and soap. They will not gum inthe cards 
Write for prices and i 

SOFT EN ER ouve oi TALLow soap OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE M’F’G CO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘1907’’ Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 


FoF 25 YEARS: Manutscturers. be not forget his whon ordemng GAGES. 
SHIGA gMREE =| A Truthful Gage 
Far Reaching is the only GOOD 
Pleasing. GAGE. 
This Company manufactures, pesides the above a large variety of gH 
articles used in connection with steam engines and boilers, all of which Wy 
are standard quality, and may be relied upon. Send for Catalogue. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE & VALVE CO. 
Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and Work 
CHICAGO, LONDON. BOSTON, MASS. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 





Phe market has been particularly duil on weav- 
ing yarn the past few weeks and prices have 


low levels. In fact, prices on two-ply 


reached new 
skeins and warps have reached a basis that shows 
a positive loss to spinners, of from one to three 
cents per pound. This can be accounted for only 
by the fact that there is still an accumulation of 
stock which is being unloaded. 

The market on knitting yarns has been on a 
better basis with a better demand. The demand 
for prompt delivery on knitting yarn has been very 
good, but new contracts for delivery ahead, have 
not been placed freely. Some of our customers on 
knitting yarn advise us they are getting new orders 
in a small way, and prompt delivery is usually 
specified on any new order coming in; apparently 
indicating stocks are getting low in the hands of 
:obbers. 


Prices today are as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


6s : sess Crt eo soe 3B 
8s ; Shai) & onciae sewn 
308. ‘ ‘ de relatmpa tacit gdb. b's re Ww adoae ars ‘ 19% 
14s a Et eee eee etivata cats ate ae 
16s . 7 eh ee ig 8 9 5 avecee 
18s . ; : ‘ Lc orc seters ae ae 
20s : ; cans See 
22s . is ‘ wetes Ae 
aes pie 5 salina ll os aioe a 
26s ; Saisie. ae 
SE * oho 5: nin Be pois rats thes east tere ee 
ee 5 un tata Panes See cee Se 
36s as as ‘ be aa aie ane + iv. id ose 
40S inte ot wees ‘ Sein lovee e Sige lee wiace ee Saletan one 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
15s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 


that. 





Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


12S 


20 
ri Ge GA ce a Goch, akg Me avin a ant 2I 
Rs 22 
20s 23 
24s 2414 
20s 25 
20s 25% 
30s 304 
40s 37 
458 4! 
50s 5 

Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
SS rk t ies AN vs o3 Sasa ep aeee eens b36xe ae 
Sey 2 rea rans< ae haere Gas. deaeoe (we ine ae 
a/ape .:.. SWE ace naan opr a ails datel gasses e) ee 
aan =. Be ee on Jenteal 
ee Beco ee Bei Rael ct Sete casa one 
2/60s a pbiniste ee pind od aaa RT Iy e ThKa Cee hes 56 
Egyptian Wéaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 

oS opiate SRE se: ence ai ta aie ae ca ae 
ME sisi siecle, ap atocale sean tales A Ee a Ratt woe 45 
4os .. Rta Gao etait a a ne arent nattcie use tease, Ae 
SOs . bk ane de UE eed cacee 
ee <3 ‘ oecee ihe a ele Ie otk e a .. 6 


Oe 


Massachusetts, Chicopee. The Dwight Mfg. Co. 
and the Chicopee Mfg. Co. have reduced working 
hours to short time schedule. This is the first cur- 
tailment in both of these plants 

*North Carolina, Concord. At a meeting of the 
creditors of the Odell Mfg. Co. on Feb. 25, Caesar 
Cone, under whose management the mills have 
been operated, read his report, showing that $63,- 
ooo has been cleared for the creditors. A resolu- 
tion was offered to appoint a committee of five to 
plan a reorganization of the company. 
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- THE J. R. MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns go's Fue Goa sa'woves 


Novelty Yarns poe. er and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
ohair and Silk. 
Cotton Warps oo ee. nee Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
and Prin 





GREENE & DANIELS MFO. Co., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


THese MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., or Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 


Milis at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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The Philadelphia Market. 






Southern frame spun cones:— 
7s and coarser Peaster. 
kf eee 

SE canis toa aa pe nated eee a: oat ees acletate Oe 
eee 
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1. 18-18% 
1814-19 


- 19-19% 


194-20 


DO epacescas mek en .. 20% 
Te SSCA nies WIAA tee a el at es aa He . 20% 
UI acs las ase ps dcosatco a cata ein coe aie a aoe 
22s . 21y% 
24s 22 
20s - 22% 
30s bre eeal ee acters 27 
GBB Scccccccvetetccses tens 2 
50s 2 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 
WO Tg is ee ee ie ee on Ae a dee ree 21 
12s 21! 
TES, Ue T TCE RE EEE CR TE 22 
16s 22% 
20s and ; WN eins. sate anc wineavoig angina ca eee 
Z4S cect acer donees 24 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
OP Gee Bo wake sien ev nreeemed. Dicas 18 
ar. nye es panera 18 
Eastern cones . (high stale aay) : — 
FOR as Fa Sad en ete de ego oleae URS 22 
WA s-6. 5 diy < malo s 0:0 bine Stein weiss: a ho a ce 
BO ig cua ira cit soc arctan idle oie apes ds ae ere 
18s PTE eee Pa A Es ein'n So 24% 
20s eh MM chncasxcd cardi sbavtenen * 24%4- -25 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
i I OIE asa oes Seca sve nocd sae 8s a cae ee 
WE ME IIS ain ic barns wae Gas ae amas nick 
WM IO Ae Fae U Salle 0 b:8. 8 cr vrais 2 ah Oe 
elie sails ok ER a hile oa!» boem x ghisoe ays) one 915s as 19% 
Rests sense 5 ee oe 
BOAR AS 6h ddan 1, . 18% 
Ds + ios K0uees . 19% 
IE a sa sitldignibanisis a Meiapaid, a niaa : 22 
40/2 . ; eae 
16/3 slick . ‘ .. Y 
12/3 slack . Dery cee <.«. ciachee cea es 
ce oe ae share 
Na cao os hain chars Wega renee weapon emis 17 
ee We 5 Rho os sin se in grees » 
Warps (Southern) :— 
GOB CO. SEB si cigs cineee ce sd odes ®Rehertae bees 
Me ec aaere Rie e Phd Sele Pee Oman ghee ae One 
ec ho ed tik Garey Sinwi oe Mine vicehee oN Retain 
RI MIs ies treo ciaeniss ase nee ee ‘18% “roy 
ag dicsn ee Cig arena Wess winder ake ewe >in OC 
RI isp ra lechsgr' sss aiv Sp areca cemein Naim, aah eta aa ats 
IB bes cryic Soipalen ee isa nicien pio wes ela OE 5 
WN x wcce bh pewtona Soc aq gs BiG sh iccewensn te Oe 
RR Sr er er rr er rece 
MOE 6 bccn aneesnincctusedetadergviyveseaeeage ae 
BD Sian dst ek 30 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL (CO,, °OMBzS32%es. 
Zotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CA’FLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
128-130 Chestnut Street, 

605 Medinah Temple, 





NEW YORK, 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


PHILA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


ST. LOUIS. 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72°LEONARD STREET - - ° NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Breadway, -. NEW YORK. 


~renserero {COTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Nushbers. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and Whité. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade. 


CANNON MILL 
Cc. 








53-5 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Office, 205-7 Chestnut St. 


MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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&. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


SS MAIL. LS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 











From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


Jenckes Spinning C 
Cotton Yarns "sant. 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Sea Island and Egy ptian Cottons, on Cops, Cones and Tubes 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 


Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty Bleached or in colors 


GRANT YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS “om” 
Mass.|”)6h CNA AR PS 




















C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 


Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
a oO u a r n oO | Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 
* 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 












PROVIDENCE. R. I. or eetae bi oe 
Harness and Seine Tetecessepe Job co oO N, PERUVIAN 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIED ©. omtcores, mass." 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. | Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough Co, Inc 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 
and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


CHELTENHAM, PENNA. 
Bell Telephone, 235-p Cheltenham 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND | 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS | 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. | 
PHILADELPHIA 








ESTABLISHED 1880. 


New York Silk Conditioning Works 


Testing of 
Silk, Wool and all Textile Fabrics 
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Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 


ee eee ae ea icivhone aban sha ema eee 
PI BIE cic caunleeenime aciawwieielecsawemene ie 
Taner oe oe ee a ear meee 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. 


$$$ 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. 80 twisting ma- 
chines in the Nonquit Spinning Co. were idle 
several days this week as the result of the breaking 
of a main line of shafting on the ground floor. 


Massachusetts, Salem. The Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co. will reduce production 20 per cent. by 
operating the plant 5 days a week, 10 hours a day, 
for the present. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. Abraham Brokman has 
purchased the interest of Peter Collins in the silk 
business located at 109-111 Spruce St., lately run 
as Brokman & Collins. Mr. Brokmar was for- 
merly in the silk business in the same mill building. 
selling his plant to the Pansy Silk Co. 


North Carolina, Cameron. Charles C. Jones is 
reported as contemplating the starting of a small 
knitting mill to be equipped with 15 to 20 ma- 
chines, and would like to correspond with manu- 
facturers of machinery for knitting mills. 


*North Carolina, Washington. The proposed 
new cotton mill for this place cannot be regarded 
with any certainty. The Washington Investment 
Company offers a desirable site of five acres which, 
combined with other facilities, makes the estab- 
lishment of a cotton mill a likely proposition. 
However, desirable parties have not been inter- 
ested as yet. 


Ohio, Dresden. All the property, including real 
estate, machinery and equipment and raw. ma- 
terial of the Kapner Brothers & Duga Hosiery 
Co., at Dresden, Ohio, is to be offered for sale at 
auction on March 18 on the premises. Besides the 
plant there is about 350,000 pounds of raw ma- 
terial. Private bids for the property are to be 
considered until March 14. C. T. Marshall of 
Zanesville, Ohio, and Frederick C. McLaughlin, 
32 Liberty St., New York, are the trustees. 


*Ohio, Piqua. The Stuart-Brown Underwear 
Co. is running in full as the recent fire was con- 
fined to the boiler room which is used as a heating 
plant. The reported losses were greatly exag- 
gerated. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Winding Co., with George S, Lings, John Fowler 
and Louis Marks as incorporators, is applying for 
a charter. The plant is located in the Lomax 
Mills, at Jasper and Orleans Sts., and is operated 
on the winding of yarns. John Fowler is manager. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Landenberger 
Manufacturing Co., Howard and Columbia Ave., 
manufacturers of high grade dress goods on 80 
broad looms, are running their plant to its fullest 
capacity until 9 o’clock at night. This is one of 
the few mills in this vicinity which has been run- 
ning full time all through the late depression. 
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LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
“UGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILLE, SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


ee  pesesesnsnsnenanesionscsansuusssssssannssnnsinmeeere 
FRANK A. TIERNEY, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 
Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 
Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. 
NEN emeneeesen, 


THE RUSSIA FLAX CO. 
Importers of Flax 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Correspondence svlicited. 


477 Broadway, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Reels for Cotton "oust 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Lowell 
of any cotton, woolen 
Crayons or worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 
Lowell Crayon (o., ,,crsiss! Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 


Simplex Yarn Tables. 





Meet the requirements 





Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 
of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. Also contains a number 
of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 
manufacturers and_ knitters. PRICE 50c 
Textile World Record, Boston. : 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, 


French System. _ 


B. F. 


BOYER Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


_ Bradford System. — 


os 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


YARNS, 


CAMDEN, N. J- 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CoO., 


NUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS.and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 


229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection. 


WORSTED YARNS 


RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
The French Worsted Co. | 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


| Worsted 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Woolen Merino 


YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


Bradford System 


STEPHENSON & Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AND 


weie, Larns 


WALTER McCOOK 


BELL TELEPHONE 576 Bourse 
LOMBARD 3790 Philadelphia 


French System 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


The worsted yarn market has not improved over 
previous reports, the 
manufacturers of 


demand being chiefly from 


dress goods who have enough 


business on hand to enable them to run their mills 
almost to their full capacity. In instances 
these manufacturers have been compelled to con- 


some 


tract with other manufacturers for the running of 
This, however, 
applies to mills that are working on novelties which 
have taken well on the market and for which many 
orders have 


their looms on commission work. 


The orders received 


from this quarter, form only a small proportion of 


been received. 
the amount of worsted yarn used, and while the 
demand is active it seems to add no stimulus to the 
buying of other numbers. The numbers 
are hard to sell. While there is little change in 
the quotations there are some spinners who have 


coarser 


reduced their prices to secure orders and keep 
their mills in operation. 

On men’s wear the market is in about the same 
condition as it had been all through the season; 
cuts and sample piece very 


much in evidence while here and there some large 


sample orders are 
Western operators have placed orders for quanti- 


ties. Many large houses, whose reputation for 
placing large orders has been established, are, from 
all appearances, endeavoring to do business on 
sample cuts. The revision of orders has not been 
as extensive as usual. There are, however, a few 
that cuts. One 
buyer ordered two one and one-quarter yard cuts 
to be delivered March 15th, but when the goods 
were delivered to them, three weeks before the 
date mentioned, they requested the mill to take 
the goods back and 1e-ship them again as per date 
From the present outlook the trade 
will do very little until they know what the retail 


clothier will do for next spring, which will not be 


concerns are cancelling sample 


set on order. 


for some weeks to come. 


dictions that 


There are many pre- 
when the business does come there 
will be a great rush to get deliveries. Prices have 
been quite as low as they can stand and when the 
duplicate business comes along much of it is likely 


to be placed at an advance. 


For the present it can 
he safely said that the market is moving rapidly to 


the quiet spell before the duplicating season. 
The staple prices in rain cloths are not doing as 
well as carried stock over. 
There are, however, novelties and fancy pattern 
effects in 


many concerns have 


tans, browns, olive browns, drabs and 
Whai 
will bring forth; in all these lines, is 
problematical, but the fact remains that the people 
are going to 


nothing but 


modes which are selling to some extent. 
the .future 


there can be 
the future. How 
great this will be, however, will depend upon the 
purchasing power of the general public exclusively 

Manufacturers of sweaters, fancy knit goods, etc., 
while they are doing a good business are holding 
back as much as possible, the impression being 
that the prices of yarns will go down further than 
they have within the past few months. They are 
buying only on a hand to mouth basis, although it 
is said that there is a good business in some sec- 
tions of the country. 


wear clcthes and 


improvement in 


Orders for yarns from the 
extreme West are fairly large considering present 
conditions. Manufacturers in that locality report 
being quite busy. In the Middle West business is 
not as good, being rather quiet for this time of the 
year. Manufacturers have not received orders for 
goods as freely as might be expected, but are us- 
ing up stock in anticipation of a good demand later 
on. Business among the knitters of the East is 
rather slow but indications point to a good line of 
trade from that section later on. The Jersey and 
hathing suit manufacturers’ seem to be very busy 
and continue to place some good orders for yarns 


We quote as follows: 
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Have you seen our special folder, 


Non-Fluid Oils for Textile Mills 
What grades to buy: Where to use them 


It will bl pay you to send for a copy of this little publication, for it contains 


valuable hints on textile machinery 
mill owner, manager 


lubrication which are certain to interest every 
and superintendent. 


Write also for a free test sampleaf mONe Fluid Oil, stating exactly where you are 
having trouble, and where you willtest our lubricant. 
ORIGINATORS AND SOLE PRODUCERS OF NON-FLUID OILS. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., pept.n, 14-16 Church St., New York City 








WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


Cotton Yarns, For the 
Cotton Cloth, Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Boston Office, 200 Summer St. 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD, 


ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 


FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Mariner and Merchant Building, 


3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 


WOOLEN YARNS, 
Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia 





Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


22cec CHESINUT STREET, | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2/12 to 2/16 low common ................ 65-67% 
DIM 20 DFM COI a sik. s adic ciccvccuc canes 75 
ge eR eee er 
2/26 to 2/28 as blood . 3 Serie 8214-85 
2/32 1/4 blood . era ais Cia ae ccc ae 
Ce en ore r arene 
i OS 
Shai Se MNO ois. ss wae os Soa Ae viwsieelec wae Se 
Br SO 6 woe os eax wriaycaeescok 9214-95 
2/4 SFE RIO ano dg severe optus aun 65 om Sim 

2/40 delaine 1.17%4-1.20 
2/50 delaine poe ‘ 1.25-1.30 
2/40 Australian .... . 1.271%4-1.30 
2/50 Australian ...... ae 
Ne PUMPMAN isos wee oe unlecseme cut 1.47Y 
PINE so beara sical tle he ek See trae ine a 
2/28 lustre ..... Blips (sc afevd e eeieicrais or 
2/30 and 3/32 lustre Serbs elec inc icucietys Ge pt aeiecdhcacis = 
2/36 lustre ..... 9714-1.00 
1/24 worsted and "Sos ‘single cotton for 

ranclotns ..<..: ..+ 1.00-1.05 
1/24 worsted and 120 ‘single cotton for ; 
PRINS er dca vontccwcivaasts <0 tee 
FRENCH SPUN YARN. 
Ve?! OS ree ae re 
fo Nk! 
yo oe) ST r 
SFO S78 CRN ei ink kv tbnne taxdecuvedns 1.05- 1.07'% 
1/20 high 3/8 . 1.02%-1.05 
1/30 high 1/4 blood . . 95-07% 
SFSO BAe WIG co ii ee cite dc ceeus EES 
1/30 a NIN ine alah vial sine aks 6 ia ca Soleo 
OE ars 
SF BIE IE. 5.5 5 0-0:650 6 cd0.0064 donee eae 
CF GONE co ccvnteceadasscnieceses: Ania 
Sar I noe vsti c eh a de cawce woes 1.25-1.30 
SI PEN 6.66 0 a0 estos crcmrdce nye 1.30-1.35 
Ri SINS oc isles Chk owe ba/vinmcelebs 1.40-1.45 
E/FO AGHGRIAN 6 oa.n oss cecdsscicgenss EQG-¥.80 
oo 
*Pennsylvania, Towanda. All the property of 


of the Towanda Knitting Company will be sold 
March 6 on the premises by M. M. Spalding, trus- 
tee. In addition to the building, there are 16 latch 
needle and 14 spring needle knitting machines 
which have been operated on ladies’ seamless lace 
and ribbed top cotton hosiery. There is also a 
quantity of stock and supplies. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 





Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Cod., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. | 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St-— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, ' 


BRAIDS ; . Mercerized, TAPES ;: eee Twilled, oe > ar ot ogee 
Ce een a oie Twilled. 35s white and colors apc 
b Y Cc w on Spools, Tubes. Cones, U ed 
: ARNS Fn ates. Wane, ! HREADS _ — d ‘and Colors for or Ma ae cet r 
CROCHET LACE EDCINCS Ehteesatyt0v tn Pat Laos 
n 
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229 Church Street 231 PHILADELPHIA 
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Best Spft Woolen Rags 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


This market has shown no signs of recovery 
from the depression that has prevailed for so long 
a time. Fashion and genera] business conditions 
aie now combined to depress prices and restrict 
sales. Spinners have a large part of the spindles 
idle and are keeping stock down to the lowest pos- 
sible point. Purchases are small and made only 
to fill out some grade that may have run short. 
Dealers profess to be confident that an improve- 
ment will soon develop, but it is difficult to as- 
sign any substantial reason for optimism, in view 
of the changes in business conditions and in the 
character of the demand for goods, which must 
take place before manufacturers will need wool 
substitutes in large volume. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ................ 45-47 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 35-40 
White knit, No. 2 asain tv a see Gene SE 
EE BOON ORR TE BRE a. occe exc cecincevsens 31-36 
New pure indigo blue . rer eee 
Merino. 

ge, rn CE eer 
Medium light, all wool .. .. ¥5-18 
Fine black, all wool ...... yt 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade sao etscini kas ca 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 er 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool .......... 20-21 
Red flannel, all wool ......5..ccccesccese SER 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 


ce ae spatula da Cee ee auie an ae 


Dark blue for hosier ry, "not all wool, No. 2, w18 
WOOLEN RAGS. 

Fine merchant tailors .................. 104-11% 

re re 

MIE cic ee Ndis oder wear agabteaheree 114-13 

NI ihc Or aiald tains sient a gta aoe tes . O11 

Fine blues, alla « <-seei iinet ated tek A 





RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


5 2 
BREECH 


CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL,. 
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BS 6-5.iivs a8 Sisicle ra cae ee eae ae 15-16% 
REDS os oc vu yeni ints eee ee Cee dae aed 20-21% 
Serges 
POGW WEBER 6 00 cs secs ewasie cians. dc. lad eee 
OE TONG Soicctbcdcdecine 13-15% 
Flannels 
RENE NE iss Se ter oa oc adenen neo 
PONE ROE a aire hat oe tha es cone eK Bo aaa 15-17 
I 65 NS vaives tienes caw adekueabancee 3-4% 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Soft woolens, best .. Pa Te'cot bd ite as oh 5-6% 
CNG Wutehe  ROMRONS cio oc os hiv.o tense peices sou SSS 
UD) FOU TES xo oe dane chvr'ne vas eus 13-14% 
wg ee er a ease 
NEN os orn od ewgeecpienccuawdlesoeeecen 8-9 
[ee ee 
White hood stock ...,.............0.6.. 204-21 
oN NINE: hg. <. 0. satrcanrw¢:5.0\dsa cna Sue, suelo: dee sch a 
Blue stockings ee ain seer ak 814-914 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 - ‘om eee 
CON MONE <.i3.b ¥a-oo weeds ag edvewae ees 10-11% 
BEE WOE ofc. de ohina ech ow tera pv «hss, eee 
But stock Comforters: ......:....055.07. FOC 
Be I cise a So Bare ne We Bobs oa Sage he 
Light gray knit Mus Sie Sa heeys chase Ota eee 
FUGUE: PE IOES  o Wic-dpwreiited chus.de a werwn ts 14 
New fancies ae rete 11-12% 
Merinos. 

Bet, NE EN Sowa See cbieses ees BORE 
Rey MIMI ASS bis be son. 6 sy ean lclem edly wis oie ok 6-7 
eek ng Bet ON eae ye 11-12% 
NS 8 a 4-514 
EE RE RE ey a eee 104-12 
Black oie Packing 13-144 
FLOCKS. 

Shear, fine white, ail wool .............4.. 10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool ................ 714-8 
Fine black and blue, all wool ............ 6%4-7 
Puse GEE, Ol WOR oo. 6c cg cidessfesdegease SNe 
Gig, fine, all wool . 2-4 


No. 1 black, 


all wool cur yo be keen 
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WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U. S.A. 





COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 


SHODD' 


Established 187 1 





W. H. H. 


SLACK & BRO. 


SPRINCFIELD, VT. 


- FLOCKS 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


ofthe Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 








This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know. 

There are excellent a on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
— erent machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixin 

The Book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur. 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 
144 Congress Street, ° ° Boston, Mass. 


Chemische Aniline Works 


fMPanufacturers of 


Eintbracin & Coal Tar Products 


24226 Stone Street 
Rew Work 
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COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 


N aielea Ds NS was ae bs < I-12 
PE COE oo ce rte cvickcncxschdeeidestece.. eee 
POO BRB vacis dvivaen vias duw es Soe eeee 6%-7 
BO EMO ss iccs. doe x's 4014.) Beinmae hee ae 7-9 
ee I aa nit bnis osc cb Webwag. tie teens 5-6% 
Pee h PEO oon os wod oes Saco sve eae 4-5 
No. 2 Oily Card . pam ett Mp dome aes 4 
Peeler Combing Rae bs eeaRuio wb.ye oe» cove cue Ee 
Egyptian Comping ......scisbeccscccces. Geet 
BE Ty CAOES inn oo 50.05 f5 00 Ce eh hbeed 5 
Be EO 65 ois coven appeaeanescewen 3%-5 
WV WG Wee CHE non oc erick ptt ber ee denes 7, 
Woren: Comored. Gip8 on.ke iteenvieccsst. , SES 


Oo 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. A. Bochman & 
Co., manufacturers of dress goods on 400 looms at 
2d and Cambria Sts., are reported as operating 
their weaving department both day and night, with 
two shifts, in an effort to get out orders which call 
for immediate delivery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William M. Cath- 
rall, 549 Drexel Bldg., who is well known to tex- 
tile manufacturers throughout the country, desires 
to inform manufacturers of hosiery who wish to 
sell their goods in Chemnitz, Germany, to com- 
municate with him at once. 


Pennsylvania, York. A proposition for the re- 
organization of the York Silk Mfg. Co. has re- 
cently been made to their creditors, the plan being 
that a bond for 50 per cent. of the indebtedness, 
payable in five years, be issued by the new com- 
pany, that 10 per cent. be paid in cash and the bal- 
ance in notes of three, six, and nine months’ time 
Claims under $1,000, under this plan, are to be paid 
in full at once. The proposition involves the 
choosing of five new directors by the creditors. A 
raw silk house, it is said, has agreed to supply 
enough raw material to keep the mills running for 
a year. 


*Rhode Island, Bellefont. It is understood that 
the offer of J. M. St. John of N. Y. to lease the 
Whittle Dye Works Company’s plant for one year 
will be accepted, and that the lease is now being 
drawn up. 


*Rhode Island, Bellefont. The reorganization of 
the Brindle Webbing Co. has been completed. 
The new company is known as the Bellefont Web- 
bing Company. It is a corporation with capital 
stock of $20,000. F. W. Tillinghast is pres., G. F 
Phillips, treas., and J. Grimshaw, supt. 


*Rhode Island, Greenville. The Hygienic Fibre 
Co. advise that the loss due to the recent fire was 
confined to one of the driers, without any dam- 
age whatever to stock or other machinery. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The plant of the 
Zephyr Textile Co. is for sale. Chiffons and veil- 
ings are manufactured on 54 looms, the product 
being dyed and finished and sold direct. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. The Fitch Mfg. Co.’s 
mill is being repaired, but there is no indication 
that it will be started up at present. It is under 
stood the plant, both buildings and machinery, is 
for sale to parties who will take it in its entirety 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


RHOMEN Von 


ASSETS January Ist, 1908 - . “ « 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - = = 


Organized 1853. 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 88, eerie: 


$20,862,698 
13,659,487 


RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS 


Note amount of 
surplus after pro 
viding for San Fran- 
cisco and other con- 
flagrations. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


oa 
Cc 


eee H. 


NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
2 ER A A CSE 

Surplus as Regards Policy-holders = . 

LT oe SAREE CREME 

Losses Paid Since Organization Over 


6, ~ 6,703.21 
10,203,211 
110,000,000 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G, SNOW, President. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 





Acids. 
Acetic, 
Citric, 
Oxalic eee ale 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., 100 Ibs 
Muriatic, 18 deg. 
Tartaric crystals 


100 lbs. 
domestic 


2.65-3.20 
51-53% 

os 8-9 
1.30-1.80 
1.20-1.75 


2814-29! 


Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs 
Alum, lump . 

ground 

powdered 
Aqua ammonia, 26 deg. 
Ammoniac, sal... g1 
sorax, bbls 
Brimstone, 
Copperas a 
Cream tartar, crystal 
Fuller's earth, powdere 
Glauber’s salt 
Potash, chlorate, crystals 

powdered 

carbonate 


crude, t 


S da. bicarbs ynate 
la 


‘austic, domestic, 60 per cent. 


Sal., American 
Vitriol, blue 
Acetate of soda ; 
Acid, picric, best crystals 


> 
E. 
I 


> 


44-6 
1.62-1.72'14 
1.80'4-1.90 
72-85 
5-6 


A CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
EDERICK C. BUSWELL, 
ARENCE A. LUDLUM 


Vice-Pres. 
, Asst. Sec’y. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. T¥YNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 





tannic. “commicrcial . 0.5.5 ck sce es SO 
\lbumen, egg pa oracle peat © aie alae be 65-75 

WE os vind toay cue eee: Pt ve eves ces oo eee 
PET, INI os ove o-5- sic ean v0.8 one SA eso ie 
Aniline, oil Fao ee hain Get eis 121%4-13% 

WATE CEVOGRIED on.ca- sae: aie cs erate gto a 
3ichromate of potash, ‘American. er 
PRICRPOUNGLE CE SOR soci cis cies caine deessmece 
Pepe OE CIE 5 5 Fo oo Se Ok vos bc wians cer 1-2 
I pI ns cicada it sales VS ake dw Ula ws bea lo ace 
Dextrine, imported potato ........0......4.... 67 


Divi-divi, ton 45.00-65.00 


Oo 


Tennessee, Lebanon. Dr. H. K. Edgerton is 
promoting a company for the erection and opera- 
tion of a woolen mill. This probably refers to the 
proposed plant for knitting woolen knitted fabrics 
in which S. A. Hawks was previously reported as 
interested. 


Utah, Beaver City. It is reported that a deal 
has been consummated by which the property of 
the Beaver Woolen Mfg. & Milling Co. has been 
passed into the hands of a company of farmers. It 
is proposed to prepare for the production of blank 
ets and other heavy woolen goods. 


*Virginia, Danville. The report that J. W 
Wayne of Coplay, Pa., is organizing a $50,000 com- 
pany to build a 100-loom plant in this city has not 
been confirmed. 
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one of the largest manufacturers of engineering instruments, etc., in the country, built 
their new plant as nearly fireproof as possible. 


A FTER having their entire plant destroyed by fire in 1906, the Keuffel & Esser Co., 


The new building, illustrated herewith, is of high class concrete construction, and covered, 
as was the old building, with a Barrett Specification Roof. 


The following letter explains their reasons for again selecting this roof covering: 


The Commonwealth Roofing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Replying to your favor of the 19th, we beg to say that we found that our 
buildings which were destroyed by fire a year ago, all of which were roofed by 
your Company, had the roof-boards burned almost entirely through b-fore the 
roofing gave way. This, in our opinion, proves that your roofing* is an excellent 
fire-retardant and we do not hesitate to recommend it as such. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., 
*Laid according to The Barrett Specification. (Signed) W. L.E. Keuffel, Supt. 


Barrett Specification Roofs, owing to the fact that they are made of non-conducting 
materials and that the top surface is composed of slag or gravel, are more fire retardant than 
tin or metal of any kind. They are absolutely immune from fire caused by sparks, burning 
debris and embers falling on the roof from a fire in the immediate neighborhood. Of course, 
when the roof is attacked from within the building and its support is burned away, any form 
of roofing will collapse from its own weight, but even under such conditions a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof will, as proved by the above letter, remain intact longer than any other kind. 


We have just issued a most interesting booklet entitled “Real Fire Protection,” which 
we should be glad to send anyone interested free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Allegheny Kansas City St. Louis 
Boston Minneapolis New Orleans Cincinnati London, Eng. 
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. 
DIASTAFOR 


The New Sizing, Finishing and Stripping 
Agent for the Textile Industry. 

Specially recommended for the preparation of completely 
soluble and adhesive Sizes and Finishes, made from any kind of 
starch. Also for the preparation of Print Paste, Thickeners, etc. 

The safest and most reliable medium for thoroughly remov- 
ing the starch from Yarns and Fabrics of all kinds. 

Representatives in the East are prepared to give personal 
attention and demonstration. 

For particulars write 


The American Diamalt Company, 


Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you are a manufacturer or finisher of cotton goods 


you are unfair to yourself if you do not call upon us 
for more detailed information concerning our 


_“Loydalene” F inishing Paste 


/t ts a pleasure to answer imguiries. 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., Nicetown, Phila. 
MILL SOAPS AND TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


TWO GOOD ONES 


THE CHEMISTRY THE CHEMISTRY 
and and 
PRACTICE OF SIZING PRACTICE OF FINISHING 


By Bean & Scarisbrick By Bean & McCleary 
The standard work on the mixing and application of The standard work on the bleaching and finishing of 
all kinds of size, 600 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates, cotton goods for whites, dyes, and prints, 600 pages, 75 
Heavily and durably bound in dark red with gold letter- illustrations, 90 sample 8 of cloth showing white and 
ing. printed finishes. Bound in dark green. 
Price, express prepaid, reduced to 810.00 Price, express prepaid, $15.00 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREET, “ = BOSTON, MASS. 
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| FIRTH & BROSTER Co. 


| Dyers and Finishers | 
| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


| Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prune ell as, Satins and Henriettas P: inamas 
| es be and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Cx slo ring Also Suitings and C aki: 2 

} in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes anc d Henriettas ‘anc i al ull highc la ass woe 
eos te! atiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, M« hair Linings and Lasting 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF Aneve 





Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 


ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton. Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Stano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CSCHICAGSGo 
















Peter B. MCMANUS, Prest. and Treas. Peter B, McMANus, Asst. Treas Epwarkp J. McCAUGHEY, Secy, 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and "Oo -rcerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERI“ZERsSsS AND YDYVERS. 


New York Office: . 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, ictisrcoa «pau 


BLEACHERS — MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Ox ee Pais Cee, Pa. 140 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


“Eta BLEACHING and DYEING = & 


WINDING 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


DYED 


(delivered on cones) KNIT GOODS TRADE cri 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samvet rowrann,  §chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


John F. Davidson We are Dyers 
ee ee of all kinds of YARNS 


BLEACHERS 


eek and Cotton Warps 
of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, 


Underwear and Tapes, We are sure we can give you better work 


Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and and better service than you can get else- 
Shipped to any Point. 


CORRESPONDENCE GotacrenD. where. A trial will convince. 
2557-2 2563 Orianna St. 
2558 


gage-2304 North's ~~ Philadelphia T. SOOraT Ss 2 ae 
THE SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, F. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


Pawtucket Dyeing “Sy. THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
ai Bleaching Co. cotton Dyers of Skein Silk 


; YARNS and SS SS See 
Gow Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKINET | Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 
arns, 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Soup! 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. Dyers of Fensteat Black on artificial stil. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestufis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA ‘ 





and 2 B EXTRA. | Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 
\" light and Washing. 


PYROGEN BLUER . . 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, in NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @® Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD 60. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


56 LAFAYETTE STREET 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-!1{No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


SNOT) 
(epee 


Gatos 
DyeSturts, 


NEWs.Y ORI. 

BYOWS YT vO UN 

PHILADELPHIA 

PROVIDENCE” 
+ . 
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Be rl i n An i | i ne Works Boston, eaaueaintahe, Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 





SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Suipber |/ Aniline and Alizarine 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors CO LO S 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


GEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
TANS A SPECIALTY. 
Oehler Works 


_ hea Street, Boston, Mass. SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gumeé, 
Teo Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


Sart, Dect, Ga. Ge, “Se, 


Bostoa. 


rintin | THE 
COPPER = ran, CV PRESS LUMBER CO. 
and Sheets 4 ad fF Hi iD 





TANKS 


Taunton-New Temmeninadiadaieel Copper Co. co a ae 








New Bedford, Mass. | Factories at 
| Apalachicola, Fla. be 

Our Guarantee: and ; * Led aka? 
Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. | Boston, Mass. op 
Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water A V QO G R Ay 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Sengens © fo. = *Selects” ‘without —— > r 
Silk e anufacture Vv, prices an ormation 
ae . - Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


cntumeusieon —" 6“tmeen.| TDA AE WER, Sete. 
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: = BRANCHES: 
Bischoff &z ( O 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
= e , 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 ag St., a. . 
I- Washingt t. 3 10 Weybosset S8t., Providence. 
451-453 ington St., NEW YORK 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 











KALLE & Cco.., incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO, A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Germany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Phi:adelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 





AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 

SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 










SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—113 Broad Street. New York-85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


4ii Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Germania Dye Works 










For 
MAX SARFERT, Prop. ape Catton, 
Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, Aniline Colors Wool, 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns. Silk 


Chemicals 


for Textile Manufacturers 
Bichromates Potash & Soda 
Wyandotte Textile Soda 


F. E. ATTEAUX @ Co. 


Boston Chicago Montreal Gloversville 


Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. | 
| 
| 


“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on 
parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to 
interested parties.” 

Cross-Dye Colors a Speciality. | 

Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. | 





Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. 
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The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ** Axti Pluvius”’ system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor. The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the Zoved/ 
Window Operating Device by means of which a long line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


Westera vince, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


om CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
Hitt) TANKS AND VATS 

HTT For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

Ta Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 


an Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


ii ii 


bt Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats an’ Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestout Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te 1 







All sizes all shapes. Built to 
i 3D 
LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY Pe 


Send for catalog. 








Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 





Castor Oil our 


own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 





BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUPRACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 








TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 








American Directory 








since 1907. 
it is well to order now. 
























Full reports of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, giving capitalization; 
names of the officers, including superintendent 
and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knit- 
ting machines, whether .latch or spring needle; 
number of sewing machines; whether the mill “yes 
or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought. 

Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts, showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. Itis so indexed that any town 
may be quickly found. This section of the direc- 
tory is arranged alphabetically by states and towns. 

Carefully classified index of manufactur- 
ers according to kind of goods made, all the 
manufacturers of various kinds of goods being 
grouped together. 

Alphabetical index of manufacturers, 
giving the page number where full report of mills 
is to be had. 
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ust off the press 


1908 Edition 





of the 





Published 


LORD & NAGLE 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


Philadelphia 







Knitting Trade 


26th year—The red covered book— 2 6th year 


Over 100 new mills and thousands of changes 
As there is only a limited edition 


Handy size for the Pocket About 500 pages Price, $1.00 


What it contains 


List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, 
printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods 
work. 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and com- 
mission merchants handling knit goods; the 
name of the person in charge of the knit goods 
department is given, and when a concern is sole 
agent or special selling agent for certain mills the 
names of the mill sold for follow the agent’s names. 

List of the jobbers of knit goods, telling 
the kind of goods handled and the name of the 
buyer, with the New York address. 


Department stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods, with the names of the 
knit goods buyers and the address of the New York 
office, 


An index of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture of knit goods, also yarn 
dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


the 


COMPANY 


by 


Chicago 
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UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. 


(1) Cutting Out Neck Piece 

(2) Stitehing It to Back 

(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 














Bound Neck. 


Turned Neck. 


Perfect 
Work. 


High 
Speed. 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR “‘ NECKING”’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 
The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 


(Both operations on this machine, patent applied for. 


Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 806 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive, St., St. Louis, Mo. 
40 St. Antoine St., Montrea!, Can 47 Leonard St., New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition— 
Bailey's Cold Air Drying System 


Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, Poor scrcescr'erook, camden Co... J 









Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Circular 


Automatic 


Stop 


Motions 
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| 
Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. | 


Manufacturers of 


Rib manne Machinery 


Electric 
Cloth 
Cutters 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 


Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
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enemas aetna e! 





FRIEDBERGER-ABRON (FG. GU. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


PO MeMeeINC AT. \ViNs 2, SST NTT MERATINNL DTT TEAL AMT RY TE WAN 
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If You Want WYEQTREDICK C0. 


Largest Production Girgular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money MACHINERY 


—— Write | For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(ieo D Mayo Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


| Correct Construction. Excellence 
Laconia, N. H. 








Simplest 





MAYO’S 


» > QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter UNEXCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, NYE & TREDICK co. 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Notice (0 Hosiery Manufacturers! 


The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 





; 
' 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms ‘400-421-423 MAX NYDECCER 


18 Section -‘ COTTON HILSCHER ” Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Nostery 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


All Special Machines For Any _— That Is Knit 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Woo! Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 
FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, 
wool, cotton. 
SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 


articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 


LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets, 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., upon application. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 21,410 street: 


Philadelphia Pa. 


NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 





1 Bruce band folder and cutter. Cop and Skein Winders. 
$8 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 


4 Hosiery presses (lever). Cleveland 42” Belt Driven Extractor. 
60 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. Pair Platform Scales. 


100 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. Singeing Machine. 
50 Brinton & Co. 4 aut. knitters, sizes. Hosiery Printing Press. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. Cornely Embroidery Machine. 


1 Rotary fire pump. Standard «*B” 200 Needle Machines. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 2 “ B 188 “s 


8 Toque machines. Ss ss B 
100 Brooks welters. Mayo «+ Acme” ss 6" te 
250 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 


140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, Crane Style Collarette Machine 2Q in. diam- 
all sizes, cuts and makes. eter 16 Needles. 


Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. Curtis & Marble Napper. 

Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) McCreary 60 inch Napper. 

Band folding and cutting machines. National Knitters, 33 in,. 216 needles. 
Centrifugal Pump. Jones Fleecers for hosiery. 

Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. Evans Screw Press 2 post 30 x 36. 
Lamb border machines, auto. rack. Latest Imp. Knit Neckwear Machines. 
20 Plate Crawford Screw Press, 31x43. 44 inch Belt Driven Extractor. 


Double Ribbed Machines. 30 National Spring Needle Hosiery Machines. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


The Merrow tims: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 4 < 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 


Seam and does it with the greatest . 
economy. 


Machines for sizes. 


bo bo bo re OT CO tS 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #A®?Forp, 


CONN. 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. Rroom32:,467 Broadway, New Yorks 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 
All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 
individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


OTTO WALTHER, =- 507 Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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Full Automatic. 
‘The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


| EXJENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 







Can be 
furnished 












bench 


machine 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 












High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


Bese tt We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


——. -—»o«»; Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 








The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING JIAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERW EAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 





ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAIMERS 
and LOOPERS. 








_— 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., - #£=Manchester, N. H. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 


MACHINE 


MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, 


PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 
witnout 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES 





“Acme axa” Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 
built by 
Mayo K iitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the mos¢ re- 
liable, up-to-date, 


manner. Write us for full particulars. 









and economical 


Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 


Transferring Device 


21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 




















Use the Ruth 


Ribber and Stop Motion 


The Ruth Ribber will produce 
any gauge goods from cottor or 
wool yarn at a high speed without 
making bad work or breaking 
needjes. Material and workman- 
ship guaranteed to be first-class. 
The machine is easy to operate and 
adjust. 


Samples of 240 needle gauze half 
hose tops furnished by request. 

Meet us in Philadelphia at the 
Exhibition of the National Asso 
ciation ot Hosiery Manufacturers 
of Knit Goods, May 11-10, 1908, 
or write us now. 


Many mills are pleased with 
our machine and we are sure we 
can phease you, 


Give usa trial. Write to-day. 


RUTH 


Machine 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


_peuviaeaaiaiipaneiien 


Co. 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


“S$ OVERLOCK’?? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 














Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 





Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
i” ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
General Offices: 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


658 BrRoapwayr, cor. Bonp STREET, 





Business Established 
in 1859. LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN BRUSSELS NOPTINGHAM 


WU The Best and Most 
| alter Reliable 
Flat Knitting Machine 


Walter & Co., Ltd., Muhlhausen, Thur, Germany. 


OF TIACHINES THE SIOST IN DEMAND AT 
Stock * F"w's. JASPER. New York ™3EE7Y,s"- 





120-122 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN’'S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock. rags, 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wet ordry. Also spool elevators. stéam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally 
[a Blower and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 
>is patented. Beware of infringement. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St..New York | 215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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“NATIONAL” The New Boss 


—T-} FINEST GAUGES r Seamless 


BEST FABRIC Knitter 
LARGEST Do you want 


the biggest pro- 
PRODUCT ON 


duction with the 
least menders, for 
Greatest Va- the least money ? 
, riety of Laces 
and Novelties. 




















If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 
their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
Lowest Cost and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
for plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
Operating minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 514; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 

strongest built knitter on earth. 


Allautomatic. 


Also : : - 
A Send for prices and particulars. 


Rib Knitting | THB BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 
Machinery, Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


Crochet and 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


Shell Stitch. 
MANUFACTURER oF 


alt Knitting 


— Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, Lead 
or Tri:k Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder Rib-Top 
Machines for making Cuffs, 
Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. 
Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, 


Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
. H. ROGE 








NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA, 




























We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 
















40 years’ experience 







Do not be misled by 
people who became 






manufacturers in 1903 










without any previous 







experience who are try- 







ing to represent that 
they are the oldest 






manufacturers. Invest- 


ly igate. 509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 






Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 


Troy, N.Y. 






wees Representative : 
FELIX LEDERER, 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING. 


The STANFEARD F, 
with attachments, can 
make any and all of 
these fabrics: 
















“THE BANNER” 


HEMpHITS Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


—— cay to 


Plaited 
Goods 
String 
Work 


also 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole 




































PLAIN COODS 
PLAITED WORK 
THREE COLOR STRIPES 
TIPPED HEEL AND TOE 
WHITE FOOT 
CHANCED HEEL AND TOE 
CARTER TOP 
LOOPERS SLACK COURSE 





Most Stockings--Best Fabrics--Longest Life 
STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY, 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 
510 Ludiow St. Philadelphia 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 







We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 
















Highest 
Speed 






Simplest 










Ww : Submit the fo poring extract from the sworn testimony 
of E . Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of Least 
New Ye ork, in ec quity, No. . 6764: 

sross Question 123. He »w long have you been a manufactur- . 
e! of knitting machines? Answer. I started in this business Repairs 


about the middle of May, 1900. 
Tompkins 
Knitter 

















Produces a Superior Quality 







This design was adopted in r 
was of Work. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURED BY THE 
in 1846, before ai 
ROBERT W.GORMLY H h ll Mf C 
Was born, according to his emp 1 g- Oo. 
testimony in the case 131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





above cited. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


a Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 

Warp, Spool, &poo er, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 













Full Automatic 


Noppen & — 


for high-grade 
sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 


Recognized as the best in pi —— 
market. With Jacquard a . 
tachment allowing ee of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, | 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 




















JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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LEADER OF HNITTERS 
e ne cae eenn tee aero 
Of ~ L A mM B Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely Used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. POA Pe 


Circular Machines, ; oe 
Seats aieatiteen. 4 ic . - ae f 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 
P. O. Box, 5888, aneenree Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, ws 2d St., Chica 
D. SANBORN ‘Ro om 505, Wool Exchange. New York. 





\ 
U 
| 
& 


x o 
rarer ——— 


SDARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 


Drying Hosiery 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


FOLMS.| Acs PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT} ” | Boards 


ae riya N28) an 
EARSON ~ ol NGTON re 


WILLIAM C. BULL, "070%; YEs"onr. 


vate Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 








Patent Loopers | Robinhold Machine Co. 


Both single and double Stitch. | Patentees and Manufacturers 
with the 


Patent Raised 






of the only 


Practical 
or Automatic 
Straight Points. Power 
TS Beattie Top Cutting 
: Machine | Machine 
Works, | 
Will cut anything with a Welt 


Cohoes, N. Y.- 650 N. 8th Street 


Reading, Pa. 
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PAXTON & OPNEILL’S 


Full 


Automatic 


Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


537-39-41 North 3d St., <- ~ 







Established 1870, — Incorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 





Manufacturers of 









Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


plain work, 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Spring Needle Underwear Machine. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


The Hosiery and 
Knit Goods Trade 


are large users of 


JRiswaanaTi9 


for 


Fast Black Dyeing, 
Finishing, Etc. 


Also Resolvyent Compound, Olive Oil, 
Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


O. F. ZURN CO. 


2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 





The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 

3.3 CRAWFORD & SON, 
NASHUA, ANI. Ft. 
Established 1868. 


The most reliable machirs of the 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 





Dodge Needle Co., manchester, N. H. 





WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 








WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 





LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecthey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 


Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 
Hav: you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Longer Wear. 


Agents 
C, B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St.. San Francisco, Cal 
J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N_ 53. 
PAGE NEEDLE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 1 Twenty-second Street, Chicay«, Ll. 
Durbrow:& Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Pa 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles forall makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Continental 








{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 


NEW YORK. 
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alt MicCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H. P., 72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exeiter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 


YORK, PA. 4 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On. EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 

















GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR one SERVICE 
Are by far more economical in operation 
than a steam pump for boiler feeding, 
mines, vacuum, hydraulic pressure and 
water works. Let us send you catalog. 


THE GOULDS MFG.CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
New York Boston Pittsburg St. Louis 
Chicago Philadelphia 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco Louisville 


Ne elo 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of,theU.S. Apparatus designed to 
sugt each special case, and we 

arantee results mee te for 

Illustrated Catalog 


WM. B. SaaS Oe Tr uma 













{/ TEXTILE , 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘*120-C.” 









Joseph Dixon 


» Crucible Co. DXA 
\ Jersey City, 
\ » N. J. TRADE Maan 











Mar. 1908 MILL EQUIPMENT 


Up-to-date 
Equipment 


= for the Textile Mill includes 
= provision for adequate ventila- 


tion. 


This is insured, together with a comfortable temperature, by the 
‘ABC” Fan System. 


Full information upon re que st. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 





We bring to the design 


and construction of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, an 
intimate knowledge born of years of practical experience. 

Our heaters are not only free from the radical faults exist- 
ing in the older types, but they combine original and practical 
features which place them atthe front. 

Our fans are built on the most approved lines, of ductile 
patent levelled sheets. The wheels are stiffened by heavy bar 
steel rings, and balanced with extreme care. 


Massachusetts Fan Co., 
General Office and Works, Watertown, Mass. 


Boston New York Cleveland Pittsburg 2-3 








“900,000 
Detroit Lubricators Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 
DETROIT LUBRICATOR (oarany FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


DETROIT, U. S: A | Bleaching Machines 
Shipping Clerk’s Fountain “stes.r* Brushes RO 


A necessary 
article 
in every 
Textile Mill 
Agents Wanted, 


In service all over the world 
Send for catalogue 








Handle holds the ink. Send for particulars and circular. 
Universal Fountain Brush Co., 100E. 129th St.,New York City | 


Doxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 








ngeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing 


i 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & co. ote Dane | Senin Dyeing, Mestines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Machines. 
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CARNETT MACH 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 

We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “°"%Scmersct streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. ; 


5 Tea 
eget A 
ao. 9 4 4 / y| "iS 
“ ' bl) md 


— 
Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 


Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 











Oe teh hhc, 0 Sy e ge; e 


RHODE ISLAND 
EIS SE OO82 


FREE SAMPLE SENT ON REQUEST 


bushings of shrunk birch 
Watt rprooted, heads ot Water- 
proot fiber, all secure] 
united zv/hout glue. 
superior will neither warp, 
~ beam . 1 aa Hai nor break. They costa trifle 
ge aaa more than spools ot wood, 


ral d tinned steel, tare ¢ heaper In the end. 


MANUPACTURED BY THI 
RHODE ISLAND FIBER SPOOL CO., 
PROV IDERINGCE,. i..T. 


SALES AGENTS 


CELL JDRIER MACHINE Co. 


rAUNTON, MASS. 
GIR NEI NS} 3ORO SUPPLY CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 











Foster Machine Company 


WV ESTEHRIELD,. MASS. 


: Fo ee EERE TAT AY} YY) Thnnooooe Both ‘“‘Open’’ and 





Cone Winding. 





Tube Winding. *‘Close’’? Winding 


nn 





. 4 — . = . =o rem. al ow 
ee erat 
Skein Winding. , se " " - ie mua Machines for every 













branch of textile 





Quill Winding. 


Doubling. manufacturing. 





New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder. 


A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 









487 Broadway, NEW YORK 


(Silk Exchange Building) 





"’8 for Fire 

' Protection 

4 and 

Af Domestic 
1 Service. 









Importer 








Machinery 


for Finishing Cotton, Woolen, 
Worsted and Silk Fabrics. 


Sole Agent for 


Joh. Kleinewefers, Soehne, Krefeld 


CALENDERS 


Franz Mueller, M. Gladbach 





f Built in all 
sizes 


| Tippett & Wood, Phittipsburg, New Jersey | 











Napping Machines 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


SIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


‘Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
b ISS FEDERAL STREET, BOS’TFON, MASS. 
’ 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





